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A TOUR TO THE WEST AND SOUTH^OP EK^LAHD. 



No. XLIIi.— WlNl>SOR. 

\Vind8or....L.ong famous in history<...The palace..,*The round 
tower....Paintings....FurnUure....The tcrrace....Beauty of the 
8ienery«.£ton collegft....I}r. Uerschell's great teleflcd)>e. 

August 20.<*-The diy was fine, and «fc % o'clock^ 
P« M. takiDg our seats od the rooti of the coach, that 
we might enjoy the best tiew of the couDtry, we pro- 
ceeded to Windsor, and arrived at sis. id the eTeiung. 

Windsor is a considerable towD, situated on a de. 
cli?ity, sloping to the Thames. li haf been famous 
from remaj^e antiquity, an'd even in the time of the 
Saxons was a principal paas. William thtt conqueror 
built a castle haie, and from tl^t priod/it Jhafs be«p, 
mora or less, a residencctolt^e kings of Englaqid. 

" Thy forests Windsor and thy grapn retreats, " 
At^once tha monarch's and the muse's seats*" 

kare been sung *y poets, an4 celebrated by historu 
ang ; and^the^piace is now*rendered^tilIiant and fa« 
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mous, by its being the rtiidence of; the present kiog 
and royal family pi England. 

As no person is admitted into the royal palaces 
with an umbrella or a cane,* we left ours at ihm ino^ 
and proceeded to Windsor Castle. This palace is 
yery magnificent, and worthy to be the residence of 
royalty. Its principal parts jreroain as they wer8«.Ja 
the reign of Edward III. He was born herfl| and 
from his affection for his nati?e place, rebuilt .the 
vhole, and greatly adorned the several structures. 
Still farther additions were made to th%ir beauty .and 
oo«v«ni4)ce^ by Charles II. and hxi present^ majesty 
has done much -io improve and embellish this magnifi. 
cent castle. 

The palace forms a hollow square, and stands on the 
aHmmk of a high hill, which slopes beautifully tat^the 
Thames, on one side, and to the fields on the other. 
Contiguous 40 the palace is a chapel, wfiich is a spleo. 
did specimen of GlAhic architecture. In it Henry VJ. 
Edward IV. Henry VIII. ^i» queen Jeae Seymovr, 
and Charles I. are interred. 

The round tower \^ the most conspicuous of the war- 
like buildings. We ascended fo the top of this, and 
saw parts of tweli|B coirtitits ; the view is both exten.. 
sive^nd beautiCiiK 

^.We were civilly conducted through the palace, the 
state 4|^rtments tff witiclKac^ arranged in muck the 
same^iray as those at Hampton Court. 

* This apparently whimsical prohibition is foundeaon good 
sense, for, if the visitors in such places have any thing in their 
hands with whicl^ thoy can deface the pictures by pointing out 
the parts which pjease (hem^ tbfl^r will almost invariably do it. 
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IJiafarBihiire aid decoratilDS are in a style of great 
Bugnificence. , 

There 19 a prolusioo of fine paintings, Afne bj the 
&rst (usters, English and foreign ; among them are a 
number of historical pieces by West, representing the 
triomphs of !^ward III. and of the black prince. 

Apt, the objects of iirterest and beauty are so oume. 
roBS, ^at, in despair of giving you ai^y thing h%e an 
adeq^uate account, I am almost disposed to pass them 
OTer in silence, and I should do no, were idiM that A 
few hints notej now, may serve to recall the principal 
things jEttJL future day. 

Tiie king's audience chamber, or Oiamber of state, 
is a most sumptuous apartment*. A caaopy of state, 
of silk Tolfet, ornamented with a profusion of gold, 
is s^pended at one tod of the room, and the Chairs 
are covered with blue satin, fringed with gold. In 
ihe middle of tiffs chamber there is a table on which' 
lies a piete of satin, embroidered %ith the arms of 
France. They told us thftt the Duke of Marlborough 
IS obliged to renew this banner OTery year, before a 
particular day in August, or he forfeits his right to 
Blenheim Castle. 1 * 

In somepf the apartments, the taWes, the andiroas, 
the chandeliers, an4. the frames of the lookfo^-glaiffes, 
are of massy silier ; there is onV mirror consisting of 
a sinffie plai^ef glass yWMA is eleven feet by sv^n. 

We were shown the apartments In which John king 
of Franee, and David king of Scots, were conHned. 
Tfaftfprmtr wss taken prisojier by Edward, the black 
p4|P&9 at Foic^tieTs, and the I^ttet in the I^orth by 
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X 

Fhilippa, the queen of Award III. The armour of 
both these kings ie still preserved and was pointed out 
to us in t^ room devoted to ancient armour. 

The superb 8tate;.bed of Queen Anne r^mainf as It 
Uras in her time. ^ 

W^ had not the pleasure of seeing aiqt of the royal 
family i they are now at Weymouth. 

After viewing the apartments we went on to fte ter. 
race ; this is a delightful walk, which encircles the pa. 
. Ikce, and alTords a prospect of the stirrounding coun- 
try, which is beautiful in the extreme. ' 

' On the terrace, the royal family walk witfi the mbst 
imreserred" freedom, Tn the presence of the citizens of 
Windsor, and of thft numerous strangers, who, from 
m4>tiigbs of curiosity, flock to this placie. Indeed, on 
-/-suchX)Ccasions they are seen toftmost advautagef and 
we regretted that we too could not have this gratifica. 
tion. ■ , ^ J' ' 

The sun was n^ar setting, when we were on the ter- 
race ;— the evening was ntifd, and the sky perfectly 
clear, while thenumerous^ groves and forests, the green 
declivities of the hills, and the elegant seats and lodges 
which adorn this charming country, were fully illumi- 
nated by the last beams of the sun, and I thought I 
ne^r beheld more beautiful scenery. 

* It was necessary for us to return tw»miles to Slough, 
in oifer to be in the course 4>f the stages' to Bath. This 
short journey we performed on foot, and on our way, 
stopped a little while at Eton College. As it was va- 
cation, the students were dll dispersed^ and^ the ^iient 
halVs echoed to our feet, as we walked ^hroogh its long 
dark passages, and^ beneath' its solemn porticoes. 
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A stotae of Henry VH. th# founder of this celebrat. 
ed and venerable institution, stands in one of the 
coarts. The buildi^tgs are in the Gothic style, and) 
as they are ancient, their appearance is very impres- 
sive. They stand in a beaotiful meadow, on the very 
bank of the Thames, surrounded by extensive and fine 
fields, shaded by lofty trees, beneath which the Eton 
boys indulge in exercise and active recreations. 

Twilight was nearly gone when we left Eton, and it 
was quite dark before we arrived at the door of Dr. 
Herschell, to whom I had introductory letters. With 
much regret we learned that the Doctor had gone from 
home, and would not return for several days. I left' 
ray letters, notwithstanding, and obtained a promise of 
seeing the great optical wonder early the next morn. 
ing. In the mean time we repaired to' the traveller's 
home, and retired to rest. 

THE GREAT TELESCOPE. 

August 27. — Early in the morning we repaired to 
Dr. Herschell's, and were admitted to see his famous 
optical instrument. His sister. Miss Herschell, was 
ISO good as to come out into the back court-yard, where 
the telescope is, and expressed her regret that her bro- 
ther's absence should preclude us from the most advan- 
tageoas view of his apparatus. She then explained to 
^s the most important parts of the arrangement, and, 
after making all proper apologies, withdrew, and left 
as with the servant, to examine more minutely. 

The^'tube of this telescope is forty feet in length, 
and five feet in diameter. The servant told'us that his 
Diajesty had walked through it, and a boy of thirteen 
niightdo it without stooping. It is managed by ma. 

VUL. II. 2 
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chinery and ropes, and, as it is always in the open air, 
, exposed to the weather, the tabe is paiiited to prevent 
it from rusting. The end in which the reflector is 
placed, is constantly closed, and the other also, when 
the instrument is not in use. 

A swinging seat is connected with the ele?ated end 
of the ttibe, and moves with it when it rises and falls. 
On this Dr. Herschell sits, when he makes his obser. 
rations. He looks in at the elevated end of the teles- 
cope, through a small interior tube, which receives the 
reflected light from the great mirror at the lower end, 
and thus transmits the rays to his .eye. He therefore 
sits with his back towards the celestial body. 

On the framed work at the lower end of the teles- 
cope, which is contiguous to the ground,^there are two 
small lodges, one on either side of the great tube. In 
one of these a servant attends, and in the other Miss 
Herschell sits, ready to record her brother's observa- 
tions. These he communicates to her without leaving 
his seat, by means of a speaking trumpet, one orifice of 
which is at his mouth, and the other at her ear. 

There is so much machinery and cordage to suspend 
Ihis great telescope, and to give it motion, that the ap- 
paratus looks like the masts and rigging of a ship. 
The lower end of the instrument has only a circular 
and horizontal movement, and, with the greatest facili- 
ty, it is elevated to any angle, or directed to^ny point 
of the compass. 

The basis of the whole machinery is a circle of forty 
or fifty feet in diameter ; beneath this circle is a sys- 
tem of rollers, which rest and move upon another flat 
circular rim of wood. When the horizontal move- 
ment is wanted, not only the telescope, but all the ma- 
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chioery, is turned around on ihe rollers, while the cen- 
tre continues fixed. When the vertical movement is 
required, nothing more is necessary than to pail or 
loosen a set of ropes, which pass over pulleys, and thus 
sustain the elevated end of the telescope, and serve also 
to raise or depress it. 

There is also a swinging gallery which moves inde. 
pendently of the tube, but always accompanies its ele- 
Tated orifice, being sustained by ropes; there is a flight 
of stairs to ascend to it, and here, as Miss Herschell 
informed us, parties of ladies sometimes assemble, not 
IS objects of telescopical observation, bat to take tea 
in the air ; ^ud then, as evening comes on^ to gaze at 
the stars, through the largest telescope in the world. 
This instrument is indeed a wonder, and does equal 
hoDour to the talents of .the great astronomer, and to 
the manificence of his royal patron. 

In the same yard is a great telescope which Dr. 
Herschell has recently caused to be constructed for the 
emperor of Russia ; it is, apparently, about half as 
large as the one which I have been describing, and 
there are, besides this, several others of such magnu 
tflde that each of them woold appear a wonder were it 
iflen by itself. 
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. . No. XLIV.— RIDE TO BATH. 

Ride to Bath....Beiiuty of the country and abundance of the 
harTest.M.Towns and villages on the road....The great bar- 
row. 

The coach from London came up to Slough at half 
past eight, and wS took oar seats in as fine a morning 
as ever shone in England. We were pleasantly situ- 
ated in the hinder apartment of a double coach, where 
we found a gentleman with his night cap drawn over 
his eyes, and as quiet, as a profound sleep could make 
him. Of course he gave us no offence, and' we were 
left quite at leisure, to admire the country through 
which we wery travelling, and never did my eyes be- 
hold scenes of more richness and beauty* than in the 
course of this day's ride; The harvest is abundant, 
and, every where, as we travelled, we were gratified 
with a v4ew of fields terminated only by the horizon, 
loaded with stacks of wheat, or waving with that into 
which the sickle had not as yet been thrust. 

. The produce of the best lands of this country is very 
great ; I am told that forty bushels to the acre is no 
more than a common crop on good grounds. The oats 
and barley are, this season, equally good with the 
wheat, and the beans are the only crop which has been 
maierially injured. Every where we saw women at 
work, gathering in the harvest ; they were employed 
not merely in raking the straw, and carrying the 
sheaves, but also in reaping the wheat. The English 
do not,. as with us, bind the oats into sheaves, but 
rake it together into heaps as we do hay. 
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Throughout our whole ride, at iDtenrah ef a mile or 
two, beautifol country seats adorned the road, and 
with their forests, their parks, their sloping fields, and 
their herds of deer, presented a most interesting sue* 
cession of objects. For about half the waj to Bath, 
the coatitrj was generally level, or slightly varied with 
hill and dale ; but it afterwards assumed a bolder as. 
pect, rising into highlands, which were more lofty, the 
farther we travelled west. 

Our route lay through the counties of Berks and 
Wilts. The latter is famous for its wheat, and for its 
breed of sheep, called the South Down sheep ; they are 
«inall, but have fine wool, and are very sweet for the 
table ; they have no horns. 

^ Although most of the places through which we have 
passed from London are inconsiderable, I will subjoin 
a catalogue of them, that if you please you may trace 
our journey. 

From London we went to Kensington, Hammer, 
smith, Turnham Green, Brentford, and Hounslow, 
with its vast and barren heath ;—• Crauford.bridge, 
Longford, Colnbrook, Slough, Maidenhead.bridge^ 
Maidenhead Thicket, Hare Hatch, Twyford, and 
Reading ; this is a considerable and well built town^ 
containing about ten thousand inhabitants ; it was fa. 
moQs in the parliamentary contest with Charles. 

Next came Calcot Green, Theal, Woolhampton, 
Xhactham, and Speenhamland ; this is a part of the 
town of Newbury, near which, in the time of the civil 
wars, two great battles were fought, at both of which 
S^ing Charles was present. I had not time to visit the 
fields of battle, but they informed us that the graves of 
ihe slain are visible to this day. We passed Speen,. 
2* 
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hill, Speen, Benham, Hungerford, and Froxfield, near 
which are the cxteasiye domains^f the Earl of Ayles. 
bary, and a respectable Jnstitution for maintaining the 
widows of clergymen. 

Connected with the domains of the Earl of Aylesburj 
is a vast forest, in which we saw hundreds of deer glid- 
ing through the openings. 

Marlborough is a considerable market.town, situ, 
i^ted in a valley which presents a delightful view, as we 
approach it from the hills. 

OVERTON, 

near the river Kennet, is famous for its fine ale, which 
we tasted. While the coach waited at the door, for 
the coachman to drink his ale, I ran forward a mile, 
and ascended a vast mound of earth, which had been 
erected near the road. Its form is that of the lower 
segment of a cone ; its base covers perhaps an acre, 
and its height is one hundred and seventy feet. It is 
evidently a work of art, for the void from which the 
earth was taken to form it, remains to this day sur. 
rounding the base of the mound. Probably it was a 
sepulchral monument reared for some king or great 
commander. There area multitude of similar mounds 
on the hills in the vicinity for several miles ; they vary 
very much in size, but there is no one which, in this 
particular, can be compared with that which I visited. 
Possibly these hills have been the seat of some great 
battle, and these may be monuments fpr the slain. 
There is a tradition that a king by the, name, of Silbury 
lies buried beneath the great mound or barrow, and 
that thence it is called Silbury.hill. 
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BECKHAMPTON INN. 
Near this place there is a figure of a hor^ as large 
as the animal itself, which was formed by remoTing 
the soil on the side of a hill, and thas exposing to view, 
the bed of chalk which lies beneath : it has a very sin* 
golar appearance. 

WANSDYKE. 

This place derives its name from a ditch and ram. 

part which runs across the country, over Salisbury. 
^ plain, from east to west. The ridge of earth appears 

to be six or eight feet high from the bottom of the 
i ditch, and is supposed to have been erected for a 
I boundary between the West Saxons and the Mer. 

cians, or for a defence against the incursions of the 
. BritoDS. 
^ 5EVIZES 

is a considerable and populous borough. While we 
took tea at this place the waiter informed us that Rus. 
sia and Austria had declared war against France, 
At this place we parted with the gentlenlan whom, 
i in the morning, we had found asleep in the coach. Af. 
ter his nap was over, he proved to be an agreeable and 
intelligent companion, intimately acquainted with the 
country throtigh which we were passing, and ready to 
isipart to us all the inforodation which we desired. 
Discovering that we were strangers in England, his po- 
liteness led him to offer us unexpected attentions, and 
y<hcu we parted at Devizes, he gave us his name, and 
promised to procure us admission to see the woollen 
manufactures of Trowbridge, where he resides, and 
^vhich we wete therefore induced to determine on vi- 
siting. 
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After passing through Melksham, Bathfbrd, and 
Bath Easton, we arrived at Bath, at 10 o'clock at night, | 
when it was completely dark. 



No. XLV.— BATH; 

The great punip-rooin.M.The great bath....Proiniscuous bathing 
....Sketch of Bath and its environ8....Invarids....Excur8ion to 
Trowbridge....Manufacture of cloth....A popular commotioa 
....Thomas Henniken....Barracks....Coinposition of the bath 
waters.... Anecdote. 

August ^8.<*— The first excursion which we made in 
Bath was, as you may well suppose, to its celebrated 
waters. • 

We went into the great pump-room. This is a large 
and handsome apartment, in a magnificent stone buil- 
ding, erected over one of the springs, and here the va. 
letudinarians and others come to drink the water which 
is drawn from a marble urn, by a man who attends for 
that purpose. As we had just breakfasted, we did not 
at that time taste the water. There are several smaller 
pump-rooms, and a number of private baths, but there 
is one principal bath that forms a great object of curi. 
osity, and which we went next to see. It is called the 
king's bath ; it may be %5 or 30 feet in diameter, an^ 
4 or 5 feet deep ; it is accessible to all decent people, 
and from its uncommon magnitude, is, as you may well 
imagine, a fine place for bathing and swimming, since 
there is full room for the free use of the limbs, as on the 
sea shore. The water, when it first boils up from the 
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spring, is of the temperature of 116° ; there is a very \ 
ample supply, and such a large mass of warm fluid, of 
course, sends up a copious vapour, which hangs, in a 
cloud, over the surface of the bath. Some part of the 
heat is dissipated in this manner, so that the bathers' 
rarely have the water hotter than from 1©0 to 106®, 
but as the temperature of the human body is several 
degrees lower, the water always appears quite warm. 
The heat is somewhat different in the different baths, 
but the coolest of them differs Tery little from blood 
heat. In the king's bath, the water rises so rapidly in 
several places, from the spring, as to throw the whole 
mass into a degree of agitation, like that of a great 
boiling caldron, it is a remarkable fact, that most 
of the warm springs in the different countries of the 
world are very copious, and it is certainly astonishing 
that any natural cause can operate to impart heat to 
them, so uniformly and so long. 

At night, when the bathing is over, the water is per- 
mitted to run off into the river Avon, and the batht 
are cleansed ; the regular flow fills them again, in sea- 
son, for the next day's bathing. Those who are dis- 
posed to pay for a separate bath may have one, but 
without the advantage of uniting exercise and bathing 
at once, which is enjoyed in so high a degree in the 
king's bath. When going into this, the persons un. 
dress, in an adjoining apartment, and throw on a loose 
robe, flowing to the feet, and drawn close around the 
neck, like a night gown ; thus equipped, they plunge 
into the warm sea, and, (such is the etiquette of the 
place) without distinction of rank or sex. Those who, 
from any personal cause, are disagreeable, have a sep- 
arate provision made for them, and are not admitted 
I here. 
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We spent the day in walking around Bath aiid its 
enyirons. I was so unfortunate as not to find Dr. 
Currie ; 1 called at his house, but he had gone into 
the country. Although I had taken no other letter of 
introduction to Bath, because I knew that my stay 
there must be short, I regretted this disappointment 
the less for that reason, than because of my curiosity 
to converse with a man so generally and so justly cele. 
brated. 

Bath, the most beautiful city in England, is built in 
the midst of an amphitheatre, formed by high hills, 
which are numerous in this part of England, and in. 
elude narrow valleys, generally very fertile and pro- 
ductive. In such a valley the greater part of the old 
town of Batli appears to have been originally built, 
but the new town, which is by far the more beautiful 
portion, slopes gradually from the top of the hills, on 
the northern and western side of ihe valley, and de- 
scends quite to the plain ground. The hills are ver. 
dant to their very summits, and there is a striking simi- 
larity between this natural amphitheatre, and that of 
Castleton in Derbyshire ; only, this is on a smaller 
scale, and, while there is at Castleton more of grandeur, 
arising from magnitude and extent, there is here more 
of beauty, derived from fertility and cultivation. 

The river Avon, flowing on towards Bristol, runs 
through the valley of Bath, and adds much to its beau. 
iy^ while it passes but at the only opening which there 
18^ on that side, among the hills. 

Bath is not only the most beautiful city in England, 
if we include the idea of its situation, and of the pictu- 
resque scenery of the country ; it is also the most 
magnificent in the structure of its buildings. Oxford 
is superior in the grandeur which arises from antiquity) 
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aod from the peculiar effect produced hy naraeroos 
Gothic buildings ; but Bath unites modern elegance^ 
decorated by the finest embellishments of architecture, 
with the massy and expensive style of former ages. 
There are no brick-houses ; the^are all constructed of 
fine light-eoloured free-stone, which is found in aban. 
dance in the Ticinity. Jt is so soft, when first taken 
out of the quarry, that it can be wrought with great 
ease into any form, and yet it soon becomes hard and 
firm, by exposure to the weather. We obserTed the 
workmen cutting it with a saw, and the instrument 
moved in it with apparently as much ease as in hard 
wood. The stone is hewn and smoothed, in order to 
prepare it for building^ and it forms yery beautiful 
materials for houses. 

The situation of Bath, upon the declivity of a hill, 
exhibits it to great advantage, and affords, from the 
elevated streets, fine views of the opposite country. 
Upon this hill and its declivity, are the residences i>f 
most of the people of opulence and fashion, who, in 
such numbers, resort to Bath. All the houses are 
handsome, and many of them distinguished for elegance 
and grandeur. The Royal Crescent and the Circus 
are extremely magnificent. The Circus is, what its 
name implies, a circle of houses ; the pile is extensile, 
and the houses are very beautiful ; it is intersected by 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, in the centre 
of the circle, which is thus divided into quarters. It 
is almo^ unnecessary to remark, that within this cir. 
cus is a large void, resembling the space which used to 
be included within ancient castles and palaces'. 

The hills on the other side of the valley present their 
green sides (o the eye of the beholder, adorned with 
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fine gardens, groves, pleasure-grounds, and houses ; 
the hills are lofty, and the houses are built on their 
very tops. ^ 

Bath is said to contain about 30,000 inhabitants ; 
and, at certain seagofH, it is probably the most dissi- 
pated place in the kingdom. It is resorted to by many 
real invalids, but by far the greater number belong to 
that Class who wear away life in a round of fashionable 
frivolities, without moral aim or intellectual dignity. 
In this slavery, which, were it not honourable^ because 
it is fashionable^ would be regarded as more grievous 
than that of manual labour, thousands in England 
spend year after year, till life sHdes from beneath their 
feet. 

This is not the season to find company at Bath, and 
therefore we did not see it in all its splendour. We ob- 
served, however, many invalids ; for, the present perL 
od of the year, when the gay world are flown, like 
birds of passage, to other parts of the island, is the 
most favourable to those who seek quiet and health. 
Many of these infirm people are drawn about' i)y ser- 
vants, in little hand-carriages, with three wheels ; a 
pair of wheels is placed behind, in the usual manner, 
and the third beneath the middle of the carriage be- 
fore ; connected with this last there is a lever, passing 
to the hand of the invalid, who is thus enabled to steer 
'the vehicle. 

The waters of Bath appear to have been well known 
to the ancient inhabitants of this island, and particu- 
larly to the Romans. Beautiful remains of Roman 
baths have been found buried near the springs ;— a few 
years ago, " a set of baths, with all the apparatus for 
warm and vapour bathing, that used to form an impor- 
tant part of Roman luxury, were discovered heitl acci. 
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dentally, beneath the foundations of an old priory." 
la and about Bath there are many other remains of 
antiquity, which I had not time to visit. Near this 
town a battle was fooght between Charles I. and the 
forces of the parliament ; a* monument is erected on 
the spot to the memory of those who fell on the royal 
side. 

My companion and I having determined on an ex- 
cursion to Trowbridge, a Tillage about ten miles south 
from Bath, we took a post-chaise at six o'clock P. M/ 
and proceeded over a very hflly country, through Bath- • 
ford and Bradford. It was quite dark when we ar- 
rived ;— -in the course of the evening we sent Our names 
to onr late stage companion, who had been so obliging 
as to tender us his civilities, and received from him 
every assurance of kindness, and an invitation to Jireak- 
fast to.morrow. 

August 29.— We found our new friend living in 
genteel style, and, like many others whom I have seen 
in this country in similar circumstances, a bachelor. 
After showing us his grounds and gardens, and the 
other interesting thiogs.about his house, he conducted 
us to see two principal manufacturing establishments, 
for the fabrication of broad-cloth and cassimere. This 
towO) and a few villages around it, arQ very famous for 
producing goods of this kind, of a superior quality, 
and our principal object in making the excursion, was 
to see the manufactories of these articles. Under the 

patronage of Mr. W we saw the machinery and 

some of the operations by which wool is brought to 
the condition of those beautiful and durable fabrics 
which form so large a part of our clothing. Of this 
machinery, and of these processes, I decline aiteiyipt. 
ing ^ description, for, whatever may be done by oral 

VOL. II. 3 
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communication, I fear that in writing I should be te- 

, dious, without being intelligible. 

The steam-engine has recently been applied with 
great advantage, to the aid of this species of manufac 
ture, but the workmen are violently opposed to every 
thing which diminishes the necessity of manual labour. 
There were, not long since, some serious disturbances 
in Trowbridge, on this account ; buildings were burn- 
ed, windows beaten in, and other violences committed. 
Two or three years ago, the disaffection, arising from 
similar causes, became so serious, that it was thought 
necessary to make an example of one Thomas Henni- 
ken, a young man of nineteen, who was hanged. So 
strong were the popular feelings excited on the occa- 
sion, that about 7000 workmen assembled at the village 
where he was executed, and bore him) in solemn fune« 
raLporap, to Trowbridge, where they interred him, and 

^ erected over his grave, by voluntary subscription, a 
handsouie monument, to perpetuate his memory. We 
saw thh monument in the church.yard. The Inscrip- 
tion aUudes, in very intelligible hints^ to the manner 
of his ieath ; but the writer seemed afraid to speak 
out. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. W the heads 

- of the manufacturing houses which we visited, treated 
us with great politeness ; we owe this gentleman obli^ 
gations of gratitude, since we were unknown to hira 
except by our own story. 

After visiting the manufacturing establishments, we 
went to see the barracks in the vicinity of this town. 
They are now occupied by an Irish regiment, in which 
we were surprised to see a great proportion of boys, 
who could not be more than fourteen or fifteen years 
old. 
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Trowbridge is an ancient town containing about se« 
ven or eight thousand inhabitants, who live chiefly bj 
manufactures. Almost every hamlet in England has, 
in the long progress of their history, been rendered fa. 
mons by having been the scene of some memorable ac. 
tion, or, the birth, pi ace of sopae distinguished person. 
In Trowbridge they pointed out to us the house, where 
John of Gaunt used to reside, and that in which Ann 
Bolein was born. 

It is said that the best broadcloth in England is made 
at Trowbridge, and the adjacent village of Bradford. 
They import from Sf^in, all the wool that is used ia 
these manufactures, and, (a circumstance which appears 
very singular,) this commerce is permitted even now 
in time of war. The English wool is too coarse for 
the fabrication of the finest broadcloth ; that which i» 
sold under the name of Wiltshire cloth is ma|}ufactur- 
ed in this vicinity, as are also most of thote pieces 
which are vended with us, under the name of London 
cloths ; they also are ma4e of Spanish wool. The 
Yorkshire cloths art made of English wool ; it is well 
known that they are comparatively, coarse, and do not 
command so high a price in the market. 

Declining additional civilities which were offered 
IIS by our newly acquired friend, and taking leave of 
him, not without some degree of regret so naturally 
excited by his unmerited and gratuitous kindness, at 2, 
P. M. we set forward in a post-chaise for. Bath. 

We arrived just in season to take aj^i^cl^ fo^Bris.. 
tol, but, as we were unwilling to leave BaitH^ithouf 
tasting its waters, we ran to the pump-room, sttia^^. 
thom;h it was cjosed, as it r^ularly is, every aft4^j)(9|i: 
»t 4 o'clock, we made ude of thftt key which opens me 
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locks of most conntries, and obtained admittance. The 
taste of the ^ater is slightly chalybeate, and disagree- 
ably warm, exciting the idea of an emetic. Bath wa. 
ter has been frequently analyzed, and ample informa. 
tion on this subject may be fbund in Dr. Saunders' trea- 
tise on mineral waters. It will be sufficient to remark, 
on this occasion, that its mineral impregnation is rather 
weak. It contains a small quantity of carbonic acid, 
and of azot, and the isolid matters are chiefly sulphat 
and muriat of soda, carbonat of iron and of lime, suU 
phat of lime and a little siliceous ^arth. The whole 
amount of solid contents in a gallon, probably does 
not much exceed one hundred grains. 

It is certainly surprising, that so minute a proper.* 
tion of foreign matter should give to these waters any 
considerable degree of efficacy, and, as they are really 
efficacious in many diseases, we niust impute a great 
deal to the conjoined operation of the mineral ingredi. 
ents arid of the temperature. 

The afternoon being very pleasant, we went from 
the post-chaise to the top of the coach, and, within 
two hours, arrived at Bristol, which is twelve or thir- 
teen miles from Bath. The villages of Keynsham, 
Brislington, &c. through which we passed, were of no 
great consequence ; the country was hilly and pictu. 
resque. 

When we stopped at the inn in Bristol, although 
several of the house servants were standing by, not one 
of them oflered to lend us' any aid in descending from 
the top of the coach, or discovered any disposition to 
carry in our trunks, until they were called upon for 
that purpose. We were amused with the contrast 
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ivhich this deportment exhibite4 to what we had expe- 
rienced, the erening before, at Trowbridge. 

When we arrived there in a post-chai^e, it was sound, 
ed through the house, in an instant ; a chaise is come ; 
the porter at the door first raisedthe hue and crj, and 
we could hear this short sentence repeated from one 
part o( the house to another, like a responding echo ; 
immediately the porter, the ostler, the boots and the 
waiters, came trooping to our aid, and we could hard. 
\j get out of the carriage, through the crowd of arms 
raised for our assistance. 

I presume you readily understand the thing without . 
an explanation ; the strangers in the post.chaise were 
expected to pay zoellj and to pay servants of eyery de. 
scription, while the men on the top of the coach, might 
possibly have money, but, in all probability, rode there 
to save it. Thus it is, that in England, as in most 
other countries, the attentions which a traveller re. 
ceives at the inns are proportioned yerf exactly to the 
«tyle in which he arrives. 
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nufactures....Pin9....Gla8SA..Brass....Afair in a church-yard 
.:..Sketch of Bristol. 

August 30. — In the morning we walked ont and 
crossed the bridge over the Avon^ at the confluence of 
which with the Froome (a river of inconsiderable mag. 
nitude) Bristol stands. We went down along the quay, 
^ and observed the flag of otir country fljing among the 
ships; 

The Avon is a narrow ri?er, and the rapidity of the 
tide renders it very dirty at all times, except dead low 
water, when tlie channel is almost dry, and th^ ships 
rest in the mud, which is so soft and deep, that they 
become perfectly imbedded in it and remain upright. 
We were on the quay at low water and saw the ships 
in this situation. The quay is a very fine one ; it is 
constructed ,of hewn stone, and extends on both rivers 
more than a mile, but, Bristol has not the bastling ap. 
pearance of Liverpool. 

THE HOT WELLS. 

We next took a coach, and proceeded to the well 

known hot wells of Bristol, which are situated a mile 

below the town. These waters do not merit the name 

- of hot ^ they 'are merely not cold ; their temperature 

is about 70^, or from that to 76**. They have very 
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little taste, and their chemical qualities are not very 
well marked, for they contain not more than about 50 
grains of solid matter to the gallon. This consists of 
carbonat and solphat of lime, and muriat of soda and 

, of magnesia ; the gaseous matter is a little carbonic, 
acid. The water is refnarkably soft, and so pure that 
it is fit for every domestic purpose, and is even in much 
request for long voyages, since it is not prone to pu« 
trefaction at sea. 
There are pump.rooms, and baths here, and all the 

^ necessary accommodations. These waters have been 
much resorted to by invalids, but, when we were 
there, we saw very few people of any description. I 

^ looked, but in vain, for the original of that. vivid pic* 
lure, which the author of the letters ascribed to the 

V younger Lord Lyttleton, has djrawn of the hot wells of 
Bristol ; he says, '^ I exhibited myself at a public 
breakfast, at the Hot JVells^ and sat down at a long 

^ table, with a number of animalod cadavers, who de- 
Toured their meal, as if they had not an hour to live ; 
and, indeed^ many of them seemed to be in that dqle- 
ful predicament. But this was not all. I saw three 
or four groups of hectic spectres engaged in cotillions ; 

' it brought instantly to my mind Holbein's Dance of 

i Death ; and methought I saw the raw-boned scare, 
crow piping and tabouring to his victims. So, I pro- 
ceeded to the fountaip ; but, instead of rosy, blooming 
health, diseases of every colour and descriptionjilrilTd. 
ed the springs. As I approached to taste them, I was 
fanned by the foetid breath of gasping consumptions, 

' stunned with expiring coughs, and suffocated with the 
effluvia of ulcerated lungs. — Such a living Golgotha 
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sever entered into my conceptions, and I could not 
but look upon the stupendous rocks, that rise In rude 
magnificence around the place, as the wide spreading 
jaws of an universal sepulchre.*' ' 

The allusion to the scenery around these wells is the 
only part of this description wBich was strictly appli. 
cable to the place as I saw it ; but, it was very easy to 
imagine the rest. 

These springs boil up, on the banks of the Avon, be- 
tween high and low water mark, but they have con- 
trived to exclude the tide, so that the fresh water is at 
all times accessible/ The place iu which these wells 
are situated is extremely singular ; the scenery is very 
wild on one side, where St. Vincent's rock rises with 
ragged and perpendicular cliffs from the banks of the 
Avon, and the springs are completely sheltered from 
the north winds, by the hills, which almost «^mpend 
over them, while, on the opposite side of the river, the 
country assumes a softer aspect, although it is still very 
hilly, and every where varied and picturesque* 

In this vicinity, are found the beautiful siliceous 
<rrystals known by the name of Bristol diamonds, for 
the word diamond appears to be almost every where 
applied by the common people to all crystalline bodies 
which are moderately'transparent and beautiful. We 
went into a cottage near the wells where«n old man had 
a collection of fossil^ found in the neighbouring kills ; 
he was a dealer in them, and this kind of traffic appears 
to becarried on in England at every place where showy 
minerals can be found. This old man had one sped, 
men of uncommon beauty ; it was a cornu ammonis^ 
studded on the interior part with brilliant cfrystals of 
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pyrites, but, as usually bappeos with specimens of 
great beauty, he demanded so high a price, that he will 

probably retain his prize a long time. 

■ • 

ST. VINCENT'S ROCK. 

We ascended to the top of St. Vincent's rock. The 
rirer Atoo, at this place, passes between high impend, 
log cliffs, which rise 300 feet, perpendicularly, from 
the water's edge. 

I went to the very brink of this frightful precipice, 
and looked down into the abyss through which the ri- 
ver flows. An English and an American ship were, at 
that moment, passing down the stream, and appeared 
directly below us ; their masts reached but a little way 
up this lofty wail of rock. 

Turning to the left, we had a fine ?iew of the greea 
and fertjle hills of Somerset, undulating in continrnl 
and Taried succession^ as far as the eye could distin. 
gttish them,aion g the horizon. 

The river Avon divides Somer^t from Gloucester, 
shire. On the right we could see the Severn, into 
which, ^ the distance of four miles, the Avon erop. 
ties, and farther off, we saw the mountains of Wales. 
Nor were the interesting objects those which appeared 
in the distant prospect alone ; for, casting our eyes up. 
on the ground beneath our feet, we discovered the re. 
mains of a military work, which is said to hav.e been 
once a Roman camp. With the evidence of this fact, I 
am unacquainted ; but, whatever may have been its oril 
gin, the work is evidently very ancient ; the trench is 
still deep, and the rampart nearly entire ; it appears to 
haTe enclosed two or three acres of ground. Roman 
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coins and other relics of the Roman people have been 
found on this hill. 

. While we were obsenring the scenery from St. Vin- 
cent's rock, a ragged miserabl* looking man, with a 
pale countenance, came up to me and begged charity. 
I inquired for the grounds of his claim, when he in- 
formed me that he was subject to fits of epilepsy, and 
of mental derangement, and that in the lucid inter- 
Tals, and suspension of his fits, he was accustomed to 
visit St. Vincent^s rock, to ask alms of the strangers 
who* resorted to this celebrated spot. I asked him 
whether he was not afraid that in some moment of 
mental distraction, or of bodyy convulsion, he should 
fall down the precipice ; he sfnswered no, and l#ft me 
In astonishment, at his own indifference to such im. 
minent danger, and at the temerity of his friends, (if 
he has them) otthe negligence of those who ought to 
protect such miserable sufferers under the most terri* 
ble of calamities. 

We now walked back through the Tillage of Clifton. 
This village is merejy a continuation of Bristol. It is 
inhabited principally by gentry, and answers to the 
west end of London, and to the new town in^Bath. It 
consists of magnificent stone houses, whose situations 
are so high, that they overlook the river and the coun- 
try beyond. There are many fine houses about Bris- 
tol which are uninhabited, unfinished, and falling into 
decay. 

We stopped a moment at the Exchange, which is a 
building of considerable extent and magnificence, mo- 
delled after that in Lond*on, but inferior to it in mag. 
nitude and elegancti Although it was the hour of bu- 
siness it was by no means thronged, nor yet was it 
wholly empty. 
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1 dined to-day with a literary man of much respec« 
tability here, from whom I received every kind atten- 
tion. At his table I met the author of a very volurni. 

^ Dous work, well knowtt on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Although he is a clergyman, he was, like many other 
mep who are friends to religion and the best interest of 
society, so completely dazzled and blinded by the me. 
teor of the French revolution, thuilie entered fully in« 
to the views of the political reformers of this country, 
in short, he came under the lash of the law, as one of 
the seditious, and was confined in the prison of New^ 
gate, where he wrpte the work above alluded to ; this 
latter fact, however, I had not from hihiself, but from 
a London bookseller. Here he had leisure also to . 

> reflect on his political theories, and to make such an 
estimate of practical consequences, that he has since 

^ abandoned his former favourite projects, and now 
warmly condemns himself and his' old coadjutors. I 
heard him say that he considered their views a9 hostile 
to religion, and the best interests of mankind, and, in' 
proof of the correct^e'ss of his opinions, he related k . 
number of anecdotes ^concerning the communications 

' made to him by his associates in Newgate, who had 
fallen into like condemnation. Although our author 

^ then wore a black coat as well as now, he was believed 
by those whose cloth was of a different colour to be so 
thorough going in their schemes, that he might safely 
be trusted with secrets worth knowing. Accordingly, 
winie he and a principal leader, who, like himself, had 
some how or other, ^^ fallen such a pernicious height, 
into that dungeon horrible," were conversing in the 
midst of solitude and darkness, his companion inform-' 
ed him that his views and those of his friends were not 
confined to the reformation of the government, and 
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that, when affairs shoald come into their hands, not a 
public teacher of religion should be suffered to exist 
My informer, who had not contemplated such dread. 
fal extremities, resolutely replied ;— -^^ Sir, I am a 
preacher, and, the moment I get free from prison, 1 
will preach again/' ^^Then, (said his companion,) 
I will be the first to plunge a dagger into your bo. 
som !" ^ 

. After dinner we ?isited the library and museum of 
the Baptist Institution. This is a seminary devoted to 
the education of young men designed for the ministry 
of the Baptist Church. It has, at ]|^esent, only twen- 
ty students. The library contains about 6000 volumes, 
and the museum a considerable number of curiosities. 
Anvoiig these is a collection of Hindu gods, and ob. 
jects of idolatrous worship, which have been sent outj 
to England by the Baptist missionaries, now in HinJ 
dostan. ~^ They exhibit a mortifying picture of the de.j 
gradation of the hdman mind in those otherwise favonr-l 
ed countries. Among the ancient coins there were a 
few very interesting specimens ; -particularly some of| 
the period of William the Concfueror ;'and a Jewish^ 
skeckel^ on one side of which was a vessel of incensej 
and on the other Aaron's rod putting forth buds. 

i 

MANUFACTURES^PINS. 

I 
August 31,— Bristol is celebrated for its manufac. 

tures of various kinds, and we have spent this day in 

visiting such of them as we found accessible. We went 

first to a manufactory of pins. You would be amused 

and instructed to see the various processes which are 

instituted, before this little instrument is completed. 
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la the first place, the brass wire of which piiis are 
madoj is extended by the force of a wheel, for the par- ^ 
pose of rendering it perfectly straight.' It is next cat, 
by a huge pair of shears, into pieces of the length of 
fiye or six inches, and the points are immediately form, 
ed on both ends of the pieces; fhey are then cat into 
two, again and again, until they become of a proper 
lengthy and, as often as a blunt end is formed by cut. 
ting, a new point is made by holding a number of pie- 
ces at once against a wheel, which roTolves, and per. 
forms the office, of a grind-stone. 

The point being formed, the pin goes next to receire ' 
its head. The heads are made by twisting fine wire 
spirally, around another, of the same diameter with 
the pin, till it assumes the form of the little. elastic 
brass cylinder, which is used in making suspenders, 
and was formerly worn by sailors as a hat-band. This 
spiral cylinder is cut lengthwise, and the pieces «re then 
in a proper form for heads. A little girl sits with 
a quantity of these in her lap, and, catching one at 
a time on the end of each pin, she places the latter, 
with the head upon it, in a kind of springing Tice, 
which, by repeated compressions, gives the head and 
pio that degree of mutual adhesion, which prevents 
them from separating. The pins go next to be whi- 
tened, which is done by covering the surface of the 
brass wire with a film of metallic tin, that is, common 
I block-tin. 

Last of all, they are stuck in rows upon the pin- 
paper. This is performed by little girls, who sit at a 
(able with their laps full of pins. Each has, before 
her, a kind of hand.vice, in which she fixes the paper 
in such a manner, that, by a single movement, th*^ ridge 
of paper through which the pins are to be thru:>t, is 
vai* II. 4 
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formedf and made to rise a little above the upper part 
of th^ vice. The little girl then takes up, with a comb, 
a number of pins, in such a manner^ that they hang 
between the teeth perpendicularly ; a convenient num- 
ber of them are then placed between a thumb and fin. 
ger, and laid in such a manner, that each pin rests in a 
little channel or groove, prepared for it, in the top of 
the vice; the right thumb is covered with a thick cot 
of leather, and by means of this the pins are thrust 
through the paper, and they are sure to perforate it re« 
gularly, because the grooves keep them from deviating. 
One more movement of the vice brings the heads of the 
pins quite home to the paper, and then, after being 
rolled, they are fit for sale. 

It is surprising, that even in so simple a iKisiness as 
pin.making, there should be so many facilities to in. 
sure accuracy and expedition. This is one of the great 
secrets of manufactures, which is well understood- in 
this country, and but little in ours. A man who per. 
fectly comprehends all the principles of a particular 
business, whether mechanical or chemical, may never- 
theless fail of success from ignorance of some apparent, 
ly trivial circumstances, or from inattention to them. 

GLASS. 
We now looked in at several of the glass-houses 
which came in our way ; but, as this was not the day 
for blowing white glass, we were disappointed in our 
expectations of seeing the operations connected with 
that branch of the manufacture. We saw nothing more 
than the blowing of common porter-bottles. This bu- 
siness is very simple, but, possibly, you may not have 
seen it^ although there are now a number of glass, 
houses in the United States. 
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The materials are kept melted in large crucibles in 
the glass-hoase furnace, which is a great dome in the 
middle of the building. There are small apertures in 
the middle of it, through which the workmen put their 
iron tubes when they dip them in the melted glass. 
When thej do this, they turn them, round and round, 
till a sufficient quantity of glass is coilected»on the end 
of the tube ; it is then withdrawn, and this glowing 
knob of half fluid matter is rolled, over and over, on a 
board moistened with water, till it assumes somewhat 
of the form which it is ultimately to have. The work, 
man then blows through the tube, and the glass is in. 
flated, and would thus naturally assume a globular 
form, but, he causes it to take any shape he pleases, by 
dropping it, while still red hot, into a stone mould, 
when, by a vigorous inflation of his lungs, he gives it 
the form of the mould, whether cylindrical, hexagonal) 
fluted, or whatever it may be. With respect to porter, 
bottles, I believe no other form than the cylindrical is 
ever used. The bottom of the bottle is indented by a 
blow dexterously applied. The tube is then broken 
off from the neck, and stuck by means of a piece of 
melted glass to the bottom of the bottle ; the mouth is 
now introduced into the furnace, and softened, 'when, 
by the aid of an instrument like a pair of shears, it is 
regularly fQrmed,^and it is completed by coiling a ring 
of melted glass around the outside, which forms the 
protuberance that we always see around the necks of 
common black bottles. Lest the bottle should, by 
cooling too rapidly, become brittle, it is carried by 
a boy, on the tine of a long fork, to the annealing fur. 
oace, where it is exposed to a very moderate heat, a 
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good while continued, and thus It contracts bIowIj 
>nd equally, and in this way becomes strong. 

BRASS. 

In the afternoon, we went under the patronage of 
a gentleman of Bristol to see a brass manufactory, a 
mile out of town. The proprietor was not there, and 
we could' tiot obtain admission without some delay and 
difficulty. In general it is far from being easy to gain 
admission to see the manufactures of this country, es- 
pecially chemical ones. There is much jealousy of the 
Tiews^of strangers, and, unless a man comes to hu^^ or is 
introduced under the wing of an influential friend, he 
cannot often gain admission. A fee to the servants and 
workmen is the surhst introduction, when the master is 
not present, but as this method is not honourable and 
hardly honest, one would not choose to resort to it. 

Brass is composed of zinc and copper, and in this 
manufactory, the copper is prepared for uniting with 
the zinc, by dropping it, when melted, into water, 
which divides it into small globular masses, and thus 
saves the trouble of dividing it mechanically. The 
zinc is not employed in the metallic state. That ore 
of the metal called calamine^ which abounds in this 
part of England, is pulverfzed, and mixed with tbe 
copper in the proportion of 64 parts of calamine to 42 
of copper; to this mixture a sufficient quantity of 
charcoal is added, and the whole is placed in crucibles 
and exposed to heat in a furnace for about three days 
and nights ; at the end of this time the crucibles are 
withdrawn from the fire ; and the brass is poured loto 
ingot moulds, or between large slabs of granite ; the lat- 
ter mode gives it in plates fit for cutting into wire and 
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for Tarious other purposes. Brass is sometimes made 
in the United States, bat metallic zinc is employed, 
for calamine has not been found in our country. . 

It struck me as somewhat singular, when passing 
through the ancient church yard of St. James, to-day, 
to see great preparations making for a grand fair, 
which is to be held here next week. Booths are alrea. 
dy erected, in the church yard, and in part filled with 
merchandise. 

In some of the booths the tombs were made io serTe 
as seats, and we were shocked with the gross indeco. 
rum of making the sanctuary of the dead a mart for 
fraud and a scene of irice. Tumblers, rope-dancers, 
and showmen have already erected their tents, and 
there can be no doubt that their great master and pa- 
tron will be faithfully served by them in the course of 
the ensiling week. 

We took a turn on St. Michael's mount, one of the 
high hills on which Bristol stands, and enjoyed a dis- 
tinct view of the city, and an extensive one of the hills 
and valleys of Somersetshirf . Bristol doe*s not occupy 
so much ground as New. York, although its popula« 
tion is about 70,000. The streets are in general nar- 
row, many of the houses are old, liid the aspect of bu- 
siness is dull. There are, however, still some marks 
of commercial enterprise. They are digging a new 
cbannel for the Avon, intending. to divert it in part 
from its present course, and to convert the bed which 
it now occupies into a wet dock, to be kept perma«. 
nently full, like the docks in Liverpool and London.^ 
Over the new channel they are preparirfg to erect a cast 
^n bridge, the materials for which are now lying by 
the side of the road. These things do not look like a 
decline of commerce, into which^ it is every ^ here ;»5«. 
4* • ■ 
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serted, that Bristol is falling, and o( which the languor 
of the town seems to be an indication.. I hare already 
alluded to the fact that many long rows of houses, be- 
gun on an elegant plan, and completed as to the walls, 
are now falling into ruin. This is the case at Bath 
also, and the fact is imputed in both cases to a ruinous 
speculation, which, about the year 1792 or 1793, led 
the people of these places to build fine houses almost 
without number, under an impression that a rapidity of 
growth, beyond all former example, would fill them 
with tenants. 

Bristol was anciently a walled town; the wall is 
now however broken down, although several of the 
gates remain, and we entered the town beneath the 
arch of one, when wearrited from Bath* 



No. XLVIL— JOURNEY TO CORNWALL. 

• 

Leave Bristol....tiist of towns and vill»ges....BrIdgewater.... 
Taunton....Exeter..i^ifference between English and Ameri- 
can views. ...Launccston.... An ancient castle....Mud cottages 
of Devonshire...JBodmin....Truro....Trait8 of manners. 

Y**^ September 2.— My companion, Mr. T— — , haTing 
determined on travelling north, w^ parted at Bristol, 
and it became my lot to journey alone. Having been 
up till a late hour last night, and being waked again 
very iearly this morning, I had obtained very little rest, 
and was but poorly prepared to encounter the fatigfli^s 
of a long and rapid ride. The coach in which I had 
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taken a seat for Exeter started with the rising sun 
and a very fine morning.* 

We. crossed the riTer Avon, and, as we passed along, 
the road was thronged for many miles, with people 
going to the fair. For the first six or seven miles 
from Bristol^ we were almost continually ascending the 
hills of Somersetshire, and oar increasing elevatioa 
gave us the finest retrospective views of Clifton, St. 
Vincent's Rock, Bristol and the opposite banks of the 
Avon. 

' We soon came to Broadfieldg' Downs, which is one 
of those extensive tracts of waste land with which 
England abounds ; they are pastured in common, and 
are not without beauty from the fern, the furze, and 
the yellow and purple heath flowers with which they 
are adorned. , 

We now had numerous hills to descend, and so steep 
that we were often compelled to lock a wheel. 

After travelling about ten miles, the lofty Mendip. 
hills appeared in view on our left, and accompanied us 
for many miles. They are destitute of trees and seem, 
ingly barren, but contain lead mines, which I did not 
stop to explore, as I^had before seen such mines in 
Derbyshire. 

• Most of the places through which we passed m the course 
of the day were very inconsiderable. They were, Yanley, 
Broadfields* Dowus, Red Hill, Langford, Churchill, Cross, 
Weare, Rook's Bridge, High Bridge Inn, HuntsfieW, Stretch- 
el, Paulet, Puriton, Craudon Bridge, JBridgevtater^ North Pa- 
therton, Thurlerton, West Monckton, Taunton, Bishops Hill, 
Runwell, Wellington, Rockwell Green, Maiden Down, South 
Appledore, Willard, CoUumpton, Bradninch, Crab Tree Inn, 
Exeter, In the whole 77^X'^mMs. 
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On the top of one of the most lofty hills, at the foot 
of which we passed, we saw very deep trenches, and a 

* high rampart, enclosing apparently many acres, and 
obviously the ruins of some ancient military station. 
I could find no notice of this remarkable object in my 
itineraries, and my companions were equally ignorant 
with myself concerning it. In this dearth of informa- 
tion, I inquired of the coachman, as a last resource, 
and he, with all the gravity of an antiquarian, inform, 
ed me that the hill had been fortified by the Romans, 
the Saxons, or the Danes ; if he had' only added, or J)y 
soke body else, his account of the matter would cer- 
tainly have been as true as it was definite. 

We breakfasted at a little village called Cross^ and 
from this place to Bridgewater, a distance of twenty- 
six miles, we travelled over one continued tract of level 
meadow and pasture land, extending many miles on 
our left, till it was terminated by hills ; and, on the 

' right, reaching to Bristol channel, which, with its 
islands and vessels, and the opposite coast of Wale?, 
was often in yiew, as we rode sometimes Within a mile 
or two of the shore. 

Bridgewater is the first town on this morning's ride 
that deserves notice. It is situated a few miles from 
Bristol channel, on the river Parret, which is naviga. 
ble at high water, for ships of two hundred tons, but, 
like the Avon, is drained at low water, and like the 
«ame river, is very muddy at the flood, owing "to the 
rapid influx of the tide, which, here as well as at Bris. 
tol, rises to a great height* Bridgewater is a very an. 
cient town, and seems to have been once walled, as the 
massy gateways remain to this day. The streets arc 
narrow, the houses small and in decay, and the whole 
aspect of the place disagreeable. 
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[ From Bridgewater to Taunton, a distance of eleren 
r miles, the counti'y began to rise again, and to extiibit 
' wheaUfields intermixed with meadows'. At Taunton 
we dined. This is a yery handsome town, the houses 
are constructed of brick, and, in the modern style; 
the two principal streets cross each other at right an. 
gles ; it contains between five and six thousand inba. 
bitants, and is remarkable in history as haying been the 
theatre of many of the executions of Jeffreifs^ the 
sanguinary and infamous judge, in the reign of James 
II. Whatever veil may be drawn over the atrocities 
of a man, while he is surrounded by sycophants and 
rendered popular by success, he is almost sure to re. 
ceive from the unbiassed decisions of posterity the es. 
timation which is his due. The judicial integrity and 
unspotted virtue of Sir Matthew Ilaie, will rise in 
sweet rememberance through all succeeding genera- 
tions, while Jeffreys^ now proverbially surnamed the 
' infamous^ wilt be remembered only to be execrated. It 
was near this town that the defeat of the Duke of 
Monmouth happened, which led to these executions. 

At Maiden.dowo, nine miles from Taunton, we en- 
tered the county of Devon. We were, every where, 
delighted with the picturesque scenery of lofty hiils 
clothed in green, and cultivated to their very summits. 
While they were changing horses at Collumpton, a 
small town, the houses of which are of stone, I walk. 
ed forward a mile, and gained the summit of a high 
hill in a field contiguous to the road, where L enjoyed 
a prospect of great extent and beauty, and possessing 
IB a high degree that deepness of verdure, and that 
neatness, variety and finish, which are so renyirkable in 
Eoglish views. 
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The verdure of EDgldnd is mucli more ii^tense thaa 
tfatft of our country ; the trees, the hedge-rows, and 
the fields, are so very green that, In a cloudy day, thej 
appear almost black ; the humidity and temperate na. 
ture of the climate of this island are, without doubt, 
principal causes of its fine verdure, for England is 
never scorched by such torrid suns as ours. 

We arrived at Exeter, about nine at night, but it 
was dark, and nothing could be seen of the tbwn. 

Determining to proceed with all possible expedition 
t(f} the end of my journey, I went to bed at ten, and at 
midnight was called up, to set forward in the royal 
mail, the only coach which runs from Exeter on the 
route which I was travelling. As I had enjoyed but 
two hours of repose the night before I left Bristol, I 
now resumed my journey with a stock of only four 
hours sleep for three dayd. It continued dark till we 
arrived at Oakhampton, where we breakfasted -at five 
o'clock, with an allowance of only fifteen minutes of 
time. It is not common to find poor inns in England, 
but in this instance, we were served wiihmiserable tea, 
and miserable bread, and attended by a surly waiter. 
I came to the house with extreme fatigue, and left it 
with extreme disgust. 

We continued our journey through two or three 
small villages to Launceston. At the distance of sev- 
eral miles on our left, as we travelled, appeared the 
mountains of Dart-moor, a bleak and barren Hdge, 
rocky and destitute of forests and verdure. This nak- 
ed appearance of hills and mountains is a circumstance 
which strikes an American very forcibly ; he naturally 
contrasts it with the aspect of those in his own coua« 
try, which are, more or less, covered with fine forests. 
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presenting, id summer, a beautiful decllTity of green 

^ tops of trees, interrupted by, here and tbere^ apastare^ 
I corn-field, or a prominence of rocks. 

Devonshire, as far as I have seen it, is a country of 
hills and Yallejs, and, apparently, more prodnctive of 
grass than of corn« Hence they raise numerous herds 
of cattle, a thrifty, but small breed, ];esembiing the 
American cattle ; their colour is, commonly red, and 

. they are much esteemed in the London markets. 

We did not stay long at Launceston, It is a con« 
siderable town, situated on a high hill ; it is visible at 
a great distance ; the houses are of stone, and very 
ancient. We entered it under a spacious gate- way, 
arched with massy stone, and exhibititig every appear* 

> ance of the most venerable antiquity. The tall grass 
waved on its top, and evinced that many a generation 

^ had passed away, since the soil on which it flourishes, 
began to accumulate. 

y On i very high and steep hill in the middle of this 
town, stand the tottering walls of an ancient castle. 

s They are extensive, lofty, and sufficiently injured by 
time, to form a very impressive ruin. We saw this 
object four miles before we reached the town, and my 

I eyes never wandered from it for a moment ; for, what 

I can be more gratifying to a traveller whose country 
contains no remnant of antiquity, except a few relics 

) of barbarous tribeS) than to behold an ancient castle ; 

[ -—a proud but melancholy rememberancer of the ages 
of heroism, chivalry, and^ unbounded) although rustic, 
hospitality. 

[ Of this castle, or of its founder, I believe there is 

; no distinct account ; it seems to be agreed however 

'- that it is older than the Norman conquest ; even the 
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out- works remain in a tolerable state t>f preservation ; 
the tower is circular, and the fortress, on account of 
its strength, was anciently called Castle Terrible. 

Launceston is the frontier town of Cornwall, which 
we next entered. The country soon assumed a wild 
and barren aspect ; the hills became more lofty, and 
the cultivated fields upon them less numerous. Vil. 
lages, the walls of whose houses were constructed of 
mud, and whose roofs were thatched with straw, grew 
more and more frequent. I had observed this kind of 
cottages, occasionally, ever since we entered DeTon- 
shire, and they now became quite general. Their ap^ 
oearance is very rude and comfortless, but, they are 
S aid to be nevertheless, dry, warm, and heaUhy man- 
sions. You will perceive that I am speaking of the 
houses of the peasantry only'; they are very low, hav-, 
ing only a ground.floor and a garret ; and the thatched 
roof projects a good deal over the wall, to defend it 
from the rain. They may perhaps be comfortable, but 
one would have sooner supposed that they were con- 
structed to shelter cattle than men. 

We dined at Bodmin^ which, although a decayed and 
insignificant place, is a borough.town, and sends ivfo 
members to parliament. 

From Bodmin to Truro, no interesting-object occur- 
red. We passed through another little vile borough, 
called St. Michael, which contains about a dozen 
mud cottages, and sends two members to parlia- 
ment. Cornwall is notorious for rotten boroughs ; al. 
though, as a county, it is entitled to two members only, j 
it actually sends, on account of its rotten boroughs, 
more than forty. 
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We arrived at TViiro, which is 88 miles from Exe. 
ter, and 165 from Bristol, at four in the afternoon. 
At this place I left the coach, and took lodgings for 
the night, designing to make Truro my head quarters 
daring my excursions in Corn wall. As we drove into 
thetown^ i observed a great quantity of biock.tin ly- 
ing in the market.place, I presume, e]^posed for sale. 
This metal, it is well known, has been long one of the 
staple commodities of Cornwall. 

I was fortunate to-day in my companions. One was 
a lawyer, and the other a merchant, and both were 
possessed of so much intelligence, good.uaturc, and 
good manners, that the tediousness of the journey, 
through a dreary country, was beguiled by the plea- 
sures of conversation, rendered more intimate and fa. 
miliar by a- pelting rain, which, in the afternoon, oblig. 
ed lis to shut the windows of the coach, and to seek 
our enjoymeots within its narrow limits. As one of 
my companions lived in Exeter, and the other in. Corn- 
wall, they were able to give me all the information 
which I wanted concerning the^ objects of local interest 
and curiosity in the country through wj^ich we were 
travelling, while, on the other hand, they drew from 
me, by numerous inquiries, a great many remarks con- 
cerning my own country, its institutions, government, 
manners, and improvements of various kinds, and these 
communications were received, not vfrith sneering incre. 
dulity, but with candour, and an apparent disposition 
to learn tlie truth. I mention such circumstances as 
these, not because they arfe in themselves particularly 
interesting', but, that by exhibiting to you a faithful 
picture of the real incidents of the life which I lead m 
England, you may thus be enabled to form a more cor- 
rect estimate of the country than you could do from 

VOL. II. 5 
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any general descriptions or dissertations. One's ixn-' 
pressious concerning the English character, will be 
inaterially altered, by mixing with the people of the 
country azoa^ from London. They appear almost one 
and the same people with those of New-England, and 
it is surprising, that a lapse of almost two centuries, 
and a state of things, in many important partioulars, 
so widely different, should not have produced a grea- 
ter deviation in our country, from the.original manners 
and habits of England, our parent isltind. I have been 
frequently surprised at the spontaneous confidence 
which people manifest here, and, in many instances, on 
a slight acquaintance, and with an association known 
to be only temporary. 



No. XLVIII.— EXCURSION TO REDRUTH. 

Sterility of the surface....Richnessof the bowels of Cornwall.... 
Civility of the people.,..Redruih....A' singular letter of intro- 

duction....Carnbre.. .A castle Druidical monuments..... An 

unexpected danger.. 

September 4.— This morning I left Truro in a hired 
gig, and drove nine miles to Redruth. The country- 
was every where hilly, or, as they term it here, moun- 
tainous. To Cornwall, which is nearly destitute of 
trees, and condemned to the privations of la thin and 
sterile soil, and the inclememcy of a fickle and stormy . 
climate, the Creator has given an ample compensation^ 
in the bowels of her territory, for the deficiencies of 
the surface. 
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The ijidicatioos of a miaipg country which appear, 
ed, for ihaiiy miles, on the other side of Truro, now 
becamq more frequent aod striking. Vast heaps of 
earth, gravel, and stones, every where deformed the 
prospect, and pdfnted out the places, where, for a sue. 
cessioo of ages, |he Cornish men have' bored into the 
ground in search of tin and copper. Among these 
heaps ^appeared, here and there, the mud cottages of 
the mtoers, and the machinery with which they draw 
up the ore and rubbish. I met many of the people of 
the .country on the road, some > driving before them 
large mules, laden with ore, and others conveying it in 
carts. Almost withofit exception, they pulled off their 
hats to me in a respectful manner, as the people of . 
New.England do to a stranger. It appeared to be an 
evidence of the simplicity of their lives, and of their 
freedom from the archness and impudence of the lower 
orders in great cities. But, this decent respect for 
strangers appears i^ot to be growing up with the rising 
generation, for, not one of the numerous children 
whom I met, paid me the least attention. 

Redruth is in the centre of the mining country. It is 
a village of some consequence, built of granite, which 
is called Moor.stone, in Cornwall, and having a paved 
street. Cornwall has abundance of granite, in which 
the constituent parts of this stone are remarkably large 
and distinct. It is used here fof'monuments of every 
description. On the road from Launceston, I observ. 
ed a number of crosses^ which were erected in Roman 
Catholic times, and, having, some how or other, escap. 
ed the zeal of the reformation,. are now used as mile, 
stones and land.marks. 

A gentleman at Bristol to whom I was introduced 
having learned from me my intended route, and the 
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Tiews by which I Vas acluated in trayelliiig} gire me, 
of bis own accord, a circular letter of introduction, a 
thing which was as new to roe as it was kind m him. 

The letter was addressed to Mr. at Redruth, and 

to twenty or thirty more, who lived* in the different 
towns throogh which I intended to travel, and in other 
parts of the kingdom ;— *their names were arranged in 
a column with the places of their respective residences 
annexed, and the author subjoined an introdfiction and 
recommendation which was to be considered as address^ 
ed to the whole number of the friends he had nanied ; 
and, to give the thing the utmost latitude, there was a 
concluding Clause recommending me to all other pir. 
sons who had any knowledge of the author. The first 
use which I made of this ample instrument was to' make 
myself known to Mr. R— — of Redruth, by whom I 
was received with the greatest kindness. With him I 
went to see a lofty hill near Redruth, called Carnbre, 
Its sides and top are covered with detached rocks of 
granite, some of which are of vast size, and on the 
summit of the hill is a small castle, the walls of which 
have braved the elements for many centuries, and will 
continue to stand after the present generation are in 
the dust. There is no account of the founder. It 
stands upon an almost inaccessible pinnacle, composed 
of huge rocks of granite. 

Lord Dedunstajivine, wiUun whose domains it is, 
has erected a door, stopped the windows, and covered 
the top of the walls with sheet lead, in order to prevent 
tlie falrther decay of this venerable structure. 

On this hill, within a thick wood, which formerly 
existed here, it is believed that the British Druids had 
one of their mysterious retreats ; and, some menu, 
m^nts, consisting principally of circular heaps of stoney 
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are attributed to them* There is ^^Hie irock which is 
Yery remarkable ; it lies on the sarface of the ground, 
and would fill a small room. On its top are scooped 
out a number of deep and regular cavities, generally 
circular, or elliptical, and appearing to have been evi^ 
dentiy a work of art. One ca?ity, which in form is 
diffeient from the others^ is so shaped adjust to receive 
a huraan body, laid out at length, with the arms extend, 
ed, and the feet close together. I made the experiment 
by lyk^down in the cavity, on my back, in the manner 
just now described, and found that it exactly received 
me. At the feet there is an outlet cut through the 
sMe of the rock. It is believed by many that in this 
place the Druids put to death th«ir human victims, lay* 
ing them with awful solemnity in this sacred cavity ; 
it Is supposed that the other cavities in the rock were 
used to contaia consecrated vessels or fluids, oV, that 
they were, in some other manner, auxiliary to the im- 
molation. ' 

From this hill we had an extensive view of the sur^ 
roundkig country and of Bristol channel ;-~how dif- 
ferent is this view from that seen from Richmond-hill ; 
the one is all verdure, luxuriance, variety, and beauty, 
the other almost universal dreariness and sterility. 

As we descended from this hill, I had well nigh 
&llen into the shaft of an ancient and long neglected 
mine, which was completely overgrown with bushes, 
and so hidden by them, that my feet failed me before 
•I was aware of my danger ; happily, I fell forward 
with so much force, as to catch hold of the shrubs, and 
to throw myself partly on to the side of the pit ; oT!). 
erwise I might have gone down, I know not what 
dreadful distance. It is astonishing that such pjaces 
should be left exposed, but familiarity with danger ap* . 
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peara alttost «lw»jra to produce n^ligeoce and indif- 
ference in those who are e^qiosed to it. 

In the afternooD'^I went with Mr. R ' " , to imt 
some objects of ctfriosity a few miles from Redruth, 
but a heavy rain arrested oor progress, and as we were 
in a gig without a top, we were, completdf drenched 
before we arrived again at the village. I retorned to 
the inn, and betook mjself to tlie enq^kloyDMUts wMch 
are my usual solace in those namerous hooTS^ when, 
separated from my country and the objects of my early 
attachment, I long for the consolations of sodety, aad 
the ddightfttl influence of the face of a friend. 



NO. XLIX.— ©E9CENT INTO THE DOLGOATH MINE. 

^^Productions of the mine«i«^udeness of the 8urface...JProiits of 

theJDolgoath mine....Costame of the mmers..»DangeFS and 

^difiiculty of the de8cent....TUe scene of labour.... Cheerfulness 

^^^ and civility of the miners,...Great steam engine....Dangers of 

^' mining....Singular instance of delicacy.... A ticketing. 

September 5. — ^This has been a very busy day, and 
the consequent fatigue hardly leaves roe spirits to re- 
cord its occurrences. 

I was introduced yesterday to Mr. M , a mana- 
ger of the mines, who called upon me this morning^ 
and conducted me to the Dolgoath mine, situated thre^ 
'miles west from Redruth. It is the greatest mine ia 
Cornwall, and is wrought principally for copper, al- 
though it affords tin and several other metals, - My 



comiMWoa W&& a man of informatiaft and laMligeiu^ 
and I receifed from him ttOcommoD civilities. 

Oar ride led us throu^ a minlag region ; every 
thing here points towards this object ; it i§ the gr^t 
eoacern of the cenntry^ aad in some department or 
^ber of this businDss, almost every man, woman, and 
clttid is. employed. For it, agriculture, commerce^ 
and maaoiactttres are neglected^ and that industry 
which, in moie fortunate countries, is employed to for* 
tiiize and adcMrn the surface of the ground, is here di* 
rected to those treasures which are concealed beneath 
incumbent hills and mountains. 

You .would be astonished to see what quantities of 
rubbish, the industry of the Cornish miners has col- 
lected on the surface ; it gives ^ the country an ap- 
pearance of sterility and rudeness almost inconceiv« 
able. 

Redruth is in the centre of a circle of about twenty 
miles is diameter, within which are contained almost 
all the important mines. I came into the country with. 
the impression that tin is its principal production, but 
I find that copper is by far the greater concern, and 
that tin is only a secondary object. The tin is less 
abundant than formerly, but the copper much more 
so, and the latter article now commands so high a price 
that the working of the copper mines is a very profita. 
ble business. 

The expenses of the Doigoath mine are about seven 
or eight thousand pounds sterling a month, and the 
clear profits for the last five month's have been eighteen 
thousand pounds,, that is, at the rate of forty.thre^ 
thousand two hundred pounds, or one hundred ninety* 
two thousand dollars a year. These facts make it very ^ 
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endent ihat tlie mining busings ia Cornwall is a gvcat 
and profitable concern. 

The miners are under the immediate control of a 
chief who is called the captain of the mine. Mr. M— - 
hitrodaced me to one of these captains, who obligingly 
undertook to conduct me through the subterranean re* 
gioBs of Doigoath. He is a son of one of the principal 
directors of the mines, and, althongh a. captain, he did 
not seem to be more than eighteoi or nineteen years 
old ; but his early advancement is not surprising, for 
I hare rarely found so much intelligence and such 
pleasing manners in so young. a nntn. 

First of all, we repaired to the miners* ward^robe, 
where, having taken leave of Mr. M— , I prepared 
for my descent, by throwing off my own dress and 
putting on that of the miners. It was somewhat simi- 
lar to that which I wore in Derbyshire. It consisted 
of a very large shirt, of very coarse materials, and made 
like thefrocks of the Connecticut farmers; then of a 
apair of large sailor trowsers, striped across with white 
and black, of the coarsest stuff which is ever employed 
for horse blankets, and, over all was a loose coat, 
which, like the rest of my apparel, exhibited the stron- 
gest evidence that it had often been below the surface. 
I wore a pair of cowskin shoes, without stockings, 
made fast liy tow strings, passing under the sole and 
oyer the instep. Over my head they drew a white'cap, 
which they crowned with an old hat without a brim. 

Besides the captain I had another guide, an experi- 
enced miner who went before, while the captain follow- 
ed me; each of them carried a supply of candles tied 
to a button.hole, and, like them, I bore alighted can- 
dle in my left hand., stuck into a mass of wet clay. 
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ALOi^Vgh I was prefiaring, like Mneasy to detoeiid to 
the shades below, I could Bot boast of his epic digoitj, 
for he bote a goldea branch while I carried only a tal. 
low candle. 

The mines of Cornwall are of mnch more difficult 
access than those of Derbyshire, for, instead of going 
horizontally, or with only a gentle descent^ into the 
side of a mountaio, we ace obliged to go perpendicu- 
larly down the shafts which is a pit formed by digging 
and blasting, and exactly resembles a well, except in 
its greater depth and varying sisKe, which is sometimes 
greater and sometimes smaller, according to circum- 
stances. The descent is by means of ladders ; at the 
termination of <each ladder there is commonly a resting 
place, formed by a piece of timber or a plank fixed 
across, in the stones or earth> which form the walls of 
the pit ; this supports the ladder aboTe, and from it 
the adventurer steps on to the ladder next below. 

With each a lighted candle, so held by the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, as to leaye the other three 
fingers at liberty ^to grasp the rounds of the ladder, 
and with the right hand devated wholly to the same -* 
service, we commence^ our descent* 
. It was laborious and hazardous, but we did not stop 
till we had descended four hundred feet. The rounds 
of the ladders are constantly wet and muddy, and 
therefore very slippery ; many of tbem« through length 
of time, are decayed and worn so very small, that they 
seem- on the point of giving way ; in descending per- 
pendiciblarly with these disadvantages, the utmost cau« 
tion 18 therefore requisite, on the part of a novice, lest 
he should quit his foothold before he has a firm grasp 
with his fingers, or lest, in the dim twilight shed by 
his candle, he shopld make a false aim with his foot or 
hand, or, take an imperfect and untenable hold with 
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either; sot to mention the danger of the giving waj of 
the rounds of the ladder, any of which accidents would 
send him to a place whence he would not return ; 
for, the resting places at the feet of the ladders, as 
they fill only a small part of the shaft, would dimin. 
ish, yery little, the chance of going quite to the bot- 
tom. 

When I first began to descend, I made it very labo- 
rious, by drawing my body, as near as possible, to the 
ladder, thus imposing on the muscles of the arms 
and chest the painful task of supporting me with mj 
arras bent in quite an acute angle ; but, my guides in. 
structed me to hang off from the ladder, as far as pos. 
sible, thus keeping .the arms straight, and it is incredi. 
~ble how much it diminished the labour of the muscles. 

Haring arrived at 'the depth of four hundred. feet, 
' we came to what ihe miners call, an adit or level, that 
is, a passage running horizontally, or, at right angles 
with the shaft. This passage had been made through 
the solid rock, and was high enough to allow us to pass 
along stooping, which we did for a considerable dis- 
tance, when the sound of human' voices from below, in. 
dicated our approach to the populous regions of mid- 
night; while the rattling of mechanical instruments, 
employed in breaking off the ore, and the report from 
the explosion of gunpowder, echoed and reverberated 
along these narrow caverns, with the sulphureous and 
.suffocating smoke, presented a combination of circum- 
stances which might well have given one the impres. 
sion that he had arrived in a worse place than the mine 
of Dolgoath, 

Proceeding along the adit, we came to another shaft, 
down which we descended two hundred feet more, and 
were then full six hundred feet from the surface. This 
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tras the principal scene of labour ; at about this deptb, 
tbere were great numbers of miners engaged in their 
respectiTe employments. Some were boring the rock ; 
others charging with gcin;.powder, the holes already 
made ; others knocking off the ore with hammers, or 
prying it with-pick«axes ; others loading the buckets 
with ore to be drawn to the surface ; others working 
the windlasses, to raise the rubbish from one level to 
another, and ultimately to the top ; in short, all were 
busy ; and, although to us their employment seems 
only another name for wretchedness, they appeared 
quite a contented and cheerful class of people. In 
their manners they are gentle and tincommonly civil, 
and most of them paid me some mark of respect as a 
stranger. I spoke to an old man, whom we met :— - 
" Well, how are you ??>— " O, thank God, -sir, mrfif. 
ferent well — hope you are the srfme." I thanked 
him for his good wishes, which were sincerely meant, 
without doubtj although somewhat ambiguously ex- 
pressed. 

We occupied three hours in exploring the mine, and, 
in this time, travelled a mile under ground^ in various 
directions. The employment was extremely laborious. - 
We could rarely walk erect ; often we were obliged to 
crawl on our hands and knees, over sharp, rugged 
stones, and frequently it was necessary to lie down 
flat, and to work our way along by the points of. the 
elbows, and extremities of the toes, like seals on a 
beach. At one time y^ descended, and, at another, 
ascend^ through a narroW aperture, where we could 
only with difficulty squeeze ourselves through, and we 
then continued our progress by stepping on the pro- 
jection's of the rock, as men do in going up or down a 
well. My perspiration was so violent, that streams 
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literally ran from my nose, locks, and cBin, and in 
this state we came to the channel where the water of 
the mine flows off, through which we were obliged to 
wade aldng, half leg deep, for thirty rods. 

I was, upon the whole, mnch gratified and instruct- 
ed. I saw the ore in its natural state, imbeddeid in so- 
lid rock, principally quartz and schistus ; the mine 
produces also some tin, cobalt, pyrites, blue -vitriol, 
and even silver. Very little progress is made without 
blasting, and this destroys more lives than all the other 
casualties of the business put together. They exploded 
one blast while we were there ; we, of course, retired 
a proper distance, out of danger. 

Having seen all the interesting things of the place, 
we began to ascend. We were drawn up a small part 
of the way in a bucket, worked by a windlass, but we 
went up principally by ladders, in a shaft quite re- 
mote from that in which we descended. It was that 
in which the rod of the steam-engine plays to draw up 
the Water. 

This engine is one of very great magnitude. The 
rod, which is made of pieces of timber, and, at the top, 
cannot be less than five or six feet in diameter, de- 
scends perpendicularly one hundred and eighty fa- 
thoms, or, one thousand and eighty feet, and motion is 
propagated through this whole distance, so as to raise 
a weight of thirty thousand pounds at every stroke, 
for this is the power of the engine. 

The steam-engine is now Atensively employed in 
mining, not only to raise the water, but the ore; in- 
deed, without it, the mlae of Dolgoath could not be 
wrought ; the strength of horses and of men is a useful 
auxiliary, but would effect, comparatively^ very little 
alone. 
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At leogUi, after a most lalM>rioQS and paiiifal as. 
cent) less hazardous it is true, but incomparably more' 
fatiguing than the desert, we reached the surface in 
safety, at a great distance from the place where we 
first descended. With joy, with gratitude, I beheld 
the retumiag light of heaven, and, although I could 
not think that, in my case^the enterprise was rash, I 
should certainly dissuade any friend from gratifying 
mere curiosity at so much hazard. The danger is se. . 
rioDS, even to the miners, for, by explosions, by fkils, 
by mephitic gases, and other causes connected with the 
nature of the employments, numbers of the people are 
carried off every year, and, on this account*, Redruth 
aod its vicinity has an uncommon proportion of widows 
and orphans. 

The ore, after it^s brought out of the mines, is bro. 
ken in stamping mills, pouuded with hammers by wo. 
men and young girls, washed, sifted, and sent away to 
Wales to be smelted. Wales has abundance of coal, 
and Cornwall very little, which is the reason that the 
ore is carried over the Bristol Channel. 

Imnaediately after coming again into day.light, we 
made all possible haste to shelter ourselves from the 
cold wind, as we were afraid of the consequences of 
checking too suddenly a very profuse perspiration; 
the nearest house was our wardrobe, to which we im. 
mediately resorted, and performed a general ablution 
from head to foot. I then resumed my proper dress, 
and prepared to return again into more comfortable 
life. Before taking leave of my conductors, who,with 
the greatest patience, 'good.nature, and intelligence, 
had done every thing both for my safety and gratifica* 
tioD, I offered them a small recompense ; but, with 
sentiments of delicacy, not often found in any coun* 
vot. II. 6 
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try, among people of that grade ia llfej they decUired 
taking any thing, alleging that it was not decent to re« 
cd?e money of a stranger fot a mere act of civility } 
and it was not, till after repeated solicitations, that I 
could induce them to yield the point Such magnaiii. 
mtty, amoog people who are buried most of their lives, 
and who seem to have a kind of right to tax all those 
wiio live on the surface, was as unejspected as it was 
gratifying. It is not true, however, that the Cornish 
miners live permanently below ground ; they go up re- 
gularly every night, and down again in the morning, 
so that they perform, every day of their lives, the tour 
which seemed so formidable to me. 

I now hastened back to Redruth, and dined, by in. 
vitation of Mr. M— with the proprietors of the 
mines or their agents, and those of the several compa- 
nies who manufacture copper and tin. There are cer- 
tain set days, when these gentlemen meet — the one par. 
iy to sell and the other to buy the produce of the 
mines ; the ceremony is called a ticketing^ because the 
proposals for buying are sent in, written on tickets^ 
and the whole affair is preceded by a dinner, of which 
all partake at the expense i>f the mines. To.day there 
were about fifty people assembled on this business. 
The steward of Lord Dedunstanville, a principal pro. 
prietor, presided at table. In the course of fifteen mi. 
nutes, the ore, to the amount of about eighteen thousand 
pounds, was sold by a method which unites all the ad- 
vantages of a vendue without any of its clamour. I have 
not time to describe it, for, although it is wonderfully- 
simple, it would require minute specification to render 
it intelligible. 

• The produce of the Cornish mines is now prodi. 
giously srreat ; that little district around Redruth 19 
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said to produce five handred thousand pounds sterling 
a year. 

I spent the evening With Mr. R - , who, with Mr. 

M^ , seem as if they could not do enough for me 

daring my short stay in Cornwall. 

I retired to rest, at night, well satisfied with my 
day's work, and most favourably impressed with Cor- 
nish hospitality, and with the spirit of civility which 
seems to pervade' the labourers in the mines equally 
with the gentlemen of the countrj. 



No. L.— EXCURSION TO THE LAND'S END. 

Abundance of raia.MBad ro&ds....The last house in Eoglandn.. 
Nature of the coa8t....The Logan rock.... Inconsistent traits 
in the Cornish cbaracter....Smuggler8....Mines under the sea 
....Penzance....Mount's Bay. 

September 6.— I took breakfast with Mr. M— -»-, 
and spent the morning in visiting collections of mine- 
rals, and in selecting enough of Cornish specimens for 
a box, io be transmitted, by the waggons, to London. 
Being assured, on all hands, that I should gain no 
additional information by visiting any of the other 
mines, and having devoted to this object as much time 
as I could spare, I took leave of those friends whose 
more than polite attentions entitle them to my warmest 
thanks, and at 2 o'clock P.M. proceeded westward oii 
roy way to Penzance. It was a market day, and the 
streets of Redruth were so crowded with people, that 
it was difficult to find room for my gig io pass. The 



AQQ Blipiie, wjien I \»h this hamlel, but, I ted iuit|irQ. 
ceeded two miles, bjefore the heavens were bl«ck »Uh 
clouds and wind) Jtnd the rain poured down in floods. 
A temposary siieltery first bmeath a hedge raw, then 
in a blacksmith's shop, add finally in a cottage, did not 
.prevent me from being thoroughly soaked, for, the 
wn ooi^iiMied) with short intervals, most of the After. 
|ii»ODu My ride of eightoflin miles to Penzance pvesent. 
.ed very little that was interesting. The country was 
hilly and barren ; the roads were very bad, jolting me 
intolerably, and the weather was as inauspicious as 
possible. To make the matter wojse, I mistook my 
road, and passed through fields, farm roads, and ud« 
frequented paths, and had it not been for the uncom- 
men kindness qf the country people, who took much 
pains to set me. right, I should have been benighted 
where I coul<i ha?e obt&ined no accommodations. 

I passed the hamlets of Camborne Hale, St. Erih, 
und several others of no gr^t consequence, and built, 
like most of the villages of Cornwall, of stone or mud. 
Just before I reached St. Erth, the bay of St. Ives, 
v^ith the town of that name, famous .for the Pilchard 
fishery, appeared on the right. I was now within half 
a mile of the ocean which washes the northern shores 
of Cornwall. Near this place is the residence of Mr. 

, to whom I had a letter of introduction, but, 

as my time did not allow me to call, I crossed the 
island, which is here not more than half a mile wide, 
and in a short time, the English channel came ^into 
view. , 

I drove down the hills to its very brink, and pursu- 
ed my route along the shore, three miles farther, to 
Penzance, where I arrived, uncomfortable, with wet 
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chrtheft, and iviJth muscles extremely rfgid from mj late 
to»r t^toagh the mines, and from the iDclemency of 
the weather to-day. 

Under these circumstances, I receited, with 1^0 small 
pleasure, the hearty welcome of a good hotel, and the 
comforts which it afforded, which, with the assfdaities 
of the people of the house, Aon made me forget the in* 
eonTenieoces of roads and weather, and the more seri« 
ous ones of subterranean adventures. 

September 7.-^ At 7 o'clock in the morning, I left 
my gig at Penzance, and, taking a fresh horse, rode 
on his ba<ik, ten or eleven miles, to the Land's End, the 
south-western extremity of England. Frequent and 
barren hills, covered with abundance of heath and 
furze, and bearing, here and there, a few thin cropsi 
attended me all the way, and the humid skies of Corn* * 
-wall showered down rain incessantly, till I was wet 
through every garment. Fortunately my horse was 
active, and in eighty minutes I arrived at the village of 
Smmn, just 00 the borders of the ocean. I took break* 
fast at a house, on the sign.board of which was writ- 
ten " The last home in England.^^ It certainly was 
not the first in comfort, but its refreshments, although 
bumble, were most welcome to a< weary and drenched 
traveller. Without loss of time I mounted my horse 
again, and rode one mile farther to the very western 
extremity of England^ I tied the horse to a rock, and 
hastened to place my foot on the last cliffs of this proud 
island. This extremity of Cornwall is subject to aU 
most continual rain, and to frequent teuxpests. It is 
not absolutely unproductive, for, it yields about ten 
bushels of wheat and twenty of barley to the acre, 
l^ut, the inclemency of the climate aljnost represses 
6* 
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wegt^a^^n^ %iSi the fveqiieiit stom* give it the Appear* 
•nee o{ having bee»^ for ages, iaahed with wiad and 
rain. 

The laud is high and tennmates in lofty, perpendi. 
Giilar cliffs of granite. ^ Near the Targe they are much 
bneken, and piled upon each ether, in such frequent 
and irregular heapS) tha^ is mot without seme diffi. 
cttlty and danger, thai one can make his way to ibo 
edge of the precipice. There, I cast my eyes down a 
fearful height, and contemplated the sea breaking irith 
fory at the :bottom, and roaring in the crevices and 
cavities of the rocks. I may be very erroneous in my 
estimation of th^ perpendicular height. I should ima« 
glue that it is neariy one hundred feet, bat a. little way 
from the shore it is twice as much. 

The objects vrhich strike the observer when standing 
on this celebrated spot, are the lofty cliffs, extending 
along the shore as far as the eye can see ; the Long, 
ships Light-house, erected on a rock, a little way from 
the land ; in a clear day, the Scilly Islands, and al. 
ways, the ejipanse of the ocean. I could not help 
sending a wish over its billows, as I looked towards 
my country ! 

I was now three hundred miles from London ; my 
journey was extended to its utmost possible limit, and 
nothing remained but to set my face again towards the 
metropolis. 

An object of some curiosity, led me to return by the 
Southern coast, to Penzance. I took a guide to con« 
duct me to this object, which is denominated the Lo. 
gan Rock. It is about three miles from the Land's 
End towards Penzance. The weight of this rock, from 
measurement, is estimated at three hundred and twenty 
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tonS) Imt, \t\s so ^otsed, on the verge of the preclpiov 
on a base not larger than a hat, that a single man niaj 
move it, back and forward, like a cradle. Fonnerly, 
it coold be moTed with a single hand ; now, it nqmrw 
a shoulder. I, of coorse, repeated the experiaent, and 
it succeeded to my satiftfactioo. 

On this tempestuous and inhospitable coaat, maajr a 
ship lias been wrecked, and, to the reproach of this 
otherwise mild and inoffensive people, they universally 
plunder the wreck, although it is said they first make 
the greatest exertions to save the sufferers. In this 
difficult service, rendered here peculiarly so, by the 
nature of the coast, they accomplish wonders, but, 
haying rescued the people from death, they consider 
all the rest as free plunder. / 

I Among these wild cliffs, the smugglers had, till 
lately^ a secure refuge ; from Jersey and Guernsey 
they introduced immense quantities of spirits ; but se- 
verer laws and a more vigilant execution have since 
cut off the traffic, and my guide complained to me *• 
that Mr. Pitt would not now let them have a glass of ' ' 

At the Land's End, the houses are built of granite 
which appears to be the basis of the whole country ia 
these parts. Its constituent parts are wonderfully dis. 
tinct ; in some places I observed it undergoing decom. 
positiou and crumbling into pieces. 

Once more on my horse, I hastened back to Pen- 
zance. ' Near this town, a few years ago, the eater- 
prise of the Cornish miners opened a gallery beneath 
the sea. They sunk an artificial shaft at some distance 
from the shore, pumped out the water, and thus formed 
a mine under the ocean. No lives w^re lost in this 
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presumptttotts business, but a ship in a storm ran 
against the shaft and destroyed it. 

In other instances mines begun *on' land have been 
continued un^er the sea. One of my guides in the mine 
of Dolgoath assured me that he hdd c^Tten worked in 
such a mine, when he could hear the waves chafing the 
gravel over his head ! 

Taking a hasty dinner at Penzance, from which I 
had been five hours and an half absent, I stepped into 
the gig at two, and proceeded for Falmouth. Before 
leaving Penzance, I will add that it is one of the lar- 
gest towns in Cornwall ; it has a few shl^s and a mul. 
titude of fishing vessels. It stands on Mount's bay, 
along the shores of which I travelled. This bay de- 
rives its name from a curious island in it near the eas- 
tern side, which rises in the form of a mountain. It 
is of only a few acres extent, but it consists almost 
entirely of high perpendicular cliffs, sloping a little so 
as. to form an acute cone. On the very summit of this 
. island there is a castle which, although it has existed, 
*^'^6me out of mind, is still kept in fine repair. It was 
anciently a monastery, and many curious relics of anti* 
quity are said to be preserved there ; it is a most sin- 
gular and commanding object. Mount's bay forms 
perhaps two thirds of a circle which is three or four 
miles in diameter ; it is surrounded by lofty hills, and, 
although not a safe road for ships, is a very beautiful 
piece of water. In passing around it, I was again 
drenched with rain which fell in great quantities, and, ' 
as the show.er was declining, I stopped at the little 
town of Marazion, on the eastern side of the bay, near 
St Michael's mount, for so is the rock called which I 
just now described-. 
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I pursued my joarnej, without any interestt Dg iocu 
dent, to Helstone, A village that derives some little coiu 
sequence from thd Stannary laws whidi are still in 
force in Cornwall. The country was every where bil- 
ly, and presented frequent heaths covered with yellow 
and purple flowers* 

A little before sun setting I passed through the yil. 
lage of Penryn, two miles from Falmouth, and soon 
after, on turning a point of land, the latter town sud. 
denly came into view, with the lofty and cultivated 
hills which surround its toe harbour, and give this 
beautiful piece of water the appearance of a smooth 
lale. 

Being much fatigued with my late adventures, I re- 
linquished the design which I bad entertained of push, 
ing ,on iQ Truro, and determined to stay a day at 
Falmouth, which is ^enty.five miles from PteMtice, 
and about thirty^six from the Land)s End. 



No. LI.— FALMOUTH, 

SitiuLtion and appearance of the town... Harbour and surround- 
ing country....Pendenni8 castle....Station fur packets.... View 
from the heights near Falmouth. 

Sept. SJ Sunday .-^^ went into the only church which 
I saw in the place ;-— in the morning a considerable 
portion of the audience was composed of the oflicers 
and soldiers of Pendennis castle, but, in the afternoon, 
the pews were almost empty, although the streets of 
the town were swarming with people. 
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Falmouth is built principally of stone, but with very 
little etegance ; the streets are narrow, crooked, dirty, 
and mean, and although the town contains about five 
thousand inhabitants, it makes but an insignificant 
figure. It is however delightfully situated, on the 
western side of one of the finest harbours in England, 
and enjoys a considerable trade. The bay, as I have 
already remarked, is almost surrounded by high hills, 
the declivities of which, sloping to the harbour, have 
considerable beauty. Several small rivers, or arms of 
the sea, flow into the harbour, and give water carnage 
to Penryn, Truro, and other towns. The entrance into « 
the bay is between two lofty hills, on one of which 
stands Pendennis castle, built by Henry VIII. and 
rendered famous by its brave defence against the par* 
llament forces, in the time of the civil wars. The 
fortifications are enlarged and now appear very formi- 
dable. The hill on which Pendennis castle stands, is 
uncommonly beautiful, and forms a peninsula, from 
the isthmus of which I saw the Lizard point distinctly. 

Falmouth harbour alFords a safe road for the largest 
ships, and derives no small share of its present conse. 
quence, from its being the station for the Lisbon, West- 
India, and American packets. 

I On the opposite side of the bay, is the little village 
of Flush ing. So completely is Falmouth harbour sur- 
rounded by the land, that the outlet cannot be discover. 
£d either from the town, or from any part of that side 
of the bay on which the town stands, but, on ascend, 
iog the hills, on the way to Truro, the mouth of the 
harbour comes into view, and, with it, the shipping, 
the town, the bason, and Pendennis castle. From 
these heights the propect is very fine, and a stranger 
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who would go away with the most advantageous im. 
pressioDs of the appearance of Falmouth, should never 
approach any nearer to it than the summit of these 

hills. 



No. LII.— RIDE TO SALISBURY. 

Lonely evening ride. ..Robberies less frequent in England than 
is generally imagined in America... JElxeter.». Ambition in a 
9hoe-blaclL...An English lieutenant.... His refinement.... Ax- 
minster ....Cbarmouth....French and Spanish pnsoner8....Sym« 
pathy of the lieutenant....Death of a young woman....Waste 
Iand....Bridport...TeIegraphs...Dorchester...Duke of Glouces- 
ter's death ....Blandford. 

Having no friends in Falmouth, and seeing nothing 
to detaioKHne there, I stepped into my gig, a little after 
sun.setting, and drove twelve miles to Truro. My 
ride, although so^tiiry, was pleasant, for, as twilight 
declined, a iull (moon quickly lighted up the heavenSf 
and slied her lustre on the hills. As I was driving 

through Penryn, I met Mr. M , one of the kind 

Cornish friends, from whom I had received so many 
attentions at Redruth. I shall ever remember this 
worthy man wi^h pleasure, and he allows me to hope 
that we shall meet again in London, before my final 
departure from that city. My ride was marked by no 
other incident, for, although I was travelling alone, 
and unarmed, through a country by no. means popu- 
lous, I felt no apprehension of assault or robbery. 
Such events, I believe, do occasionally happen in Eng. 
land, but they are so unfrequent that no one seems^^o 
trouble himself about them. I had provided myseljf. 
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with a pair of pocket*pistois, but, finding them useless 
lumber, I threw them into a closet, as soon as I was 
settled in London, and they will, in all probability, 
not be disturbed till I take my leave of England. I 
saw no robbers on my ride, but I met several parties 
of the country people, dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
and walking with much apparent gaiety. 

Truro is one of the handsomest towns in Cornwall ; 
it is built of stone, and stands on the declivity of a hill ; 
its principal business is in copper and tin, and it enjoys 
the coinage or stamping of the latter article. 
' September 9. — At five in the morn^pg I left Traro 
in the stage. It was with reluctance that I relioquish- 
ed the idea of visiting Plymouth ; forj I foi^d that 
the arrangement of the stages was such that this devia. 
tion would demand a greater sacrifice of time than I 
could afford, consistently with the plan which I had 
formed of visiting Paris in the course of the autumn. 
I gave up the idea with the less reluctance, as I expect 
to see Portsmouth, which is distinguished for the same 
thing whiclf makes Plymouth interesting, that is, for 
being a principal station of the royal navy. 

As I travelled over the whole of the route of to-day, j 
when I was on my way down, I shall say nothing of 
the country, but merely inform you that we reached ' 
Exeter at nine at night. The moon shone with great I 
splendour, and I walked out with two or three of my { 
stage companions, to obtain such a view of the town 1 
as we could by moon-light j 

Exeter is tolerably built ; it contains about 17,0OO . 
inhabitants. It stands on the navigable river Ex, over 5 
which there is a handsome stone-bridge, and enjoys a 
considerable trade. We walked in a beautiful grove, 
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of ancient forest.trees, which is situated immediately 
back^of the town ; near this grove we saw the remains 
of an aocient castle, which, as we were informed, was 
battered down in Cromwell's tim^, for Exeter was 
loyal, and afforded protection to Henrietta, queen of 
Charles I. by which means it drew down the yengeance 
of the parliament. We saw the Cathedral also ; it is 
one of the most spacious and magnificent Gothic struc. 
tares in the world ; and although it was almost fiye 
hundred years in building, its appearance is quite uni. 
form ; as it was night we could not see the inside, and 
were able to admire only the grandeur and magnitude 
of the plan. 

We lodged in a Tast hotel, where there was even a 
greater number of servants than is 'usual at English 
inns. When I called for the boots to bring a pair of 
slippers^ I was surprised to see, instead of the squalijl, 
miserably looking fellow, to whom this duty is usually 
assigned, ^ well-dressed young man enter the room, 
with the smart air of a cockney. I supposed that 
there had been some mistake, but I soon found that 
this was really the hoots ^ who had, by good manage, 
nient or good fortune, risen to be a kind of head of 
the bootMacking department^ and employed others, 
under htm, to do the brushing and blacking, while he 
gave only the last polish, and received the orders and 
the fees. This was a station cvf dignity which I had 
never seen before. ^ 

One of my companions to-day was a lieutenant in 
tbe English navyi He had circumnavigated the world 
with the celebrated Vancoover ; he was present at Co- 
penhagen, with Nelson, when he almost annihilated 
the Danish marine^ and, in th6 course of an active 
vox- II. 7 
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life, had seeo much of war and adventure. He eon* 
flidered the attack on Copenhagen as a rash thing, for 
which Nelson would have been disgraced, had he fail* 
ed ; and he maintained that the English ships, from 
their being aground, were all in the power of the 
Danes, at the moment when Nelson, with such master. 
ly address, sent that famous note to the Crown Prince 
of Denmark. I should have derived much pleasare 
from the society of the lieutenant, had he not inter, 
larded his conversation with so much that was coarse, | 
profane, and indecent, that it was scarcely possible to 
hear him with patience, and yet be had so muoh to say 
that was new, odd, or witty, that he usually succeeded 
in drawing the attention of the party. In d^ribing 
a battle in which he acted a part, he gravely assured 
us, that he knew the calf of an officer's leg to be car. 
ried away by the wind of a cannon ball. The lieu. \ 
tenant was John Bull in his coarsest character, and he i 
was a genuine sailor besides. He was very fat and 
unwieldy, but, with all his coarseness, v^as so frank, 
good-natured, and generous, that he conciliated those 
around him ; and, indeed, he seemed to have some taste 
for milder pleasures than those of war, I was speak- 
ing to him of my intention to visit the Isle of Wight, 
when he broke out in praise of its fine views and beau, 
tiful scenery ; for the moment, he seemed to feel some.| 
thing like the emotions of a poet or a lover, and swore, 
with a great oath, that if a man would asceud one of 
the fine hills in the Isle of Wight, and lay himself 
down beneath the shad^ of a tree, with Thompson's 
Seasons J a cigar^ and a glass of grog^ he must be a 
brute if he did not experience some emotions of ten. 
derness It was no wonder that our sailor, even in 
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tills bappj moment of accldentsl softness, connected 
(he idea of a glass of grog with all his pleasures, {or^ 
it every place where the coach stopped, he drank a 
tumbler of brandy and water, and, in the course of the 
day's ride, he swallowed twenty tumblers fnll. 

September 10»— >As the lieutenant and I were tra« 
Telling the same road, we took seats in the coach for 
Salivary, and at- four in the morning left Exeter. It 
was dark when we started, and the day was not folly 
disclosed when we reached Honiton, a stage of sixteen 
miles. Honiton is a small town, built on one street 
in a Tolley. While they were changing horses, I walk, 
ed on, with some of my stage coach companions, and 
ascended a hill, up which the road winds for nearly a 
» mile. From this elcTation we saw one of the most 
noted prospects in the kingdom. It is an extensive 
I and fertile vale, surrounded by lofty hills, which rise 
with steep and verdant sides. On one of those heights 
we observed a military workj which appeared quite 
distinct at the distance of two miles ; we were told 
, that it was a Roman camp. 

From Honiton we proceeded through a country of 
lofty hills, some of which were fertile, but many serv. 
ed merely to pasture a few cattle, and were covered 
ivith heath and furze. 

Ten miles brought us to Axmioster. 

This is a neat small town, situated in a plain. There 
is here a manufactory of broad cloth and carpets, and 
my itineirary informs me that the place is remarkable 
in history, on account of a bloody battle which wias 
fought in an adjoining field between Athejstan and the 
Danes ; the field is, for this reason, called king's field 
to this day ; in this battle Athelstan was victorious, 
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and bttilt« church over the grayes of aome of those of 
bis army who fell in the contest* He appointed seven 
priests to pray for their soals, and erected monantents 
which are said to be stiU standing. I saw the chnrc^i^ 
but had not tioie to go into it. 

At the distance of six miles more, we came to Char, 
month, on the shore of the English channel. B^ween 
Axminster and this place we were 'o?er taken by some 
coaches which were employed in conveying Freadi^aQd 
Spanish prisoners, apparently Of some distinction, who 
were taken in the late battle, between the combined 
squadrons and Admiral Calder. While the coaches 
stopped a few minutes, we had a^ opportunity of "ob- 
serving the sorrowful countenances of the prisoners, 
especially those of some French ladies, who appeared 
as if they had been weeping. There was a French co- 
lonel in one of the coaches, a man of a respectable ap- 
pearance, and our sympathy was not a little excited for 
these disconsolate people. The lieutenant was par- 
ticular:^'" interested, for, although he was rough, he was 
car e of strong pity for those whom the etents of 
war had made prisoners in a strange country. He 
spoke French, and, alighting from our coach with his 
hat in his hand, went bowii^g up to the French colonel, 
and tendered him his sympathy, his best services, and 
a glass of grog ; the former was accepted, but the 
two latter were politely declined. 

We had now left the county of Devon, and had ar. 
rived in Dorset. As we descended a steep hill ipto 
Charmouth, they pointed out the place where, only 
last week, a young woman was killed instantaneously 
by the turning over of the coach. She was riding on 
the guard's seat, which is as high as the top of the 
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coaeb,'wIien,4hrongh someuiisraaBagement) tli6 carriage 
turned oT€r, fell upon her breast, and crashed her 
with Its weight. Indeed, notwithstandiog the superior 
skill of English coachmen, and the fine roads of this 
country, it is wonderful that f«tal accidents do not 
moref frequently happen. When it is considered that 
a stage coach in England often carries from six to 
tweWe persons on the roof, with a great quantity of 
luggage, while there will rarely be more than six or 
eight wffthin, to balance this t(^ heavy ^machine, it is 
surprising that there can be any safety in this mode of 
travelling. But, people soon learn to ridjB on the top 
without concern. 

Charmouth is a little Tillage, situated at the foot of 
a steep hill ; it is noted for haying been the scene of 
two Danish victories over the English, and afterwards^ 
in t^e year 833, of a coniplete overthrow of the Danes 
themselves in a nava^ battle. Here, while. the coach 
stopped, I again ascended the high hills on foot, that 
I might obtain a good view of the coast, which is lofty, 
bold, and varied, rising into abrupt hills, with green 
and fruitful valleys, while the hills themselves are over- 
grown with heath, furze, and fern. 

From Charmouth to Bridport we coutliiued along 
the coast, with the English channel constantly in view, 
and with scenery such as I just now described. All 
along I was astonished, as I have very frequently been 
in England, at the^extensive tracts of waste land. 

It is certainly surprising, in a country so .populous 
as England, and which needs every bushel of corn it 
can raise, that a traveller should often ride for four, 
five, and even «ix miles, through tracts uncultivated, 
unenclosed, and covered with heath, fern, and furze, 
which are almost universal on the commons or downs^ 
2» 
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as tlief are freqscstly called. The farse is a sbrab, 
abonttwo feet 4iigb, anned with sharp prickles, and 
bearing a profusion of bright yellow flowers, which, 
contrasted widi the fine green of the farze,,and with 
the purple and •other coloured flowers of the heath, 
giw, at this season of the year, to these uncuititated 
tracts, for miles together, an extremely beautiful ap- 
pearance. The parliament are, however, every session, 
passing laws to enclose the commons, one after another, 
but the poor people are bitterly opposed to these pro- 
eeedings, as they regard it as one of their privileges, to 
pasture a few sheep and cattle upon the commons, 
which become inaccessible to them after th^ pass into 
the hands of great landholders. They also dig the 
turf and cut the furze for fuel, and would, without 
doubt, experience serious inconvenience from the loss 
of these resources, although, the nation at large would 
be benefited. You might suppo^ethat these lands most 
necessarily be barren, or they would not be permitted 
to remain waste ; this is the case in a considerable 
number of instances, but the fact is by no means uni- 
versal, for cultivated and fertile fields are occasionally 
seen in the midst of these deserts, aqd parks, and 
country seats sometimes occur. The thing which as. 
tonished me most, with respect to, this subject, was, 
that such waste lands are found in the immediate vicin- 
ity of London itself ; witness Hounslowheath, Black- 
heath, and Clapbam and Wandsworth commons, which 
collectively occupy many hundreds of acres. 

Bridport is an ancient borough town, remarkable 
for a manufactory of sail-cloth, twine, nets and cor« 
dage, upon which articles I observed the people at 
work, as I walked through the town ; Bridport is 
neatly built on a single street of half a roife in length. 
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Id passing along the coast we frequently saw the te. 
legraphic signals on the high hills ; the Lieutenant as- 
serted that intelligence had been transmitted from PI j. 
nonth to London and back, in the short period of fif. 
teen minutes, although the whole space penetrated by 
the telescopes was twice two hundred and fourteen 
miles. There is a grand telegraph on the top of the 
admiralty in Westminster, with which these suboidi. 
nate telegraphs communicate. We saw also, on the 
heights, contiguous to the shore, signals contrived on 
purpose to giYC early notice of the long expected 
French invasion ; they ^re merely heaps of combust!- 
bles, "which are to be set on fire whenever the grand 
flotilla makes its appearance. « 

From -Brid port to Dorchester is fifteen miles. Dor. 
Chester is a; place of considerable size and some magni. 
•ficence* It was formerly a capital Roman station, and 
vest^es of the Komans are numerous and distiact in 
its vicinity. My boo^ of roads informs me that there 
is a fortress called Maiden^castle, with intrenchments 
forty feet deep, still existing in the neighbourhood of 
Dorchester. I had to regret that I could not, without 
too serious a sacrifice of time, stop to see it, and I was 
compelled for the same reason to pass by Weymouth, 
which lies on the coast only eight miles from Dorches. 
ter. This place is not however particularly interest, 
iog, except as being, occasionally, for a few weeks in 
the summer, the residence of the royal family ; they 
resort to it for the purpose of sea.bathing ai^ to amuse 
'tbemseWes with sailing, and they, of course, draw af. 
ter them a thredg of nobility and gentry. 

At present, a cloud is cast over their gaiety, by the 
recent death of the Ring's brother, the Duke of Glou. 
cpster. There is, more qr less, a national mourning 
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on the occasion, and, there is no small bastle among 
the manufacturers who are employed in dying their re. 
fase cloths black, as the general moarning creiates a 
great demand for this Colour ; it was just slack tide 
between the fall and spring shipments, and the Duke's 
death has put every thing in motion again, so that there 
is retison to believe that the cloth manufacturers and 
Tenders, and the taylors were not the most sincere 
mourners ; for, as the poor man lay some weeks dan- 
gerously ill, the tradesmen made their arrangements 
accordingly, and were anxiously waiting for his exit. 
Events of this nature are always turned to profitable 
account, and are regularly brought to market in 66roe 
form or another. 

Be it a victory, a birth-da^, or the death of a great 
man, some one is sure to make money out of it. 

From Dorchester we travelled through a beautiful 
country, and a number of villages occurred in the dis. 
tance of sixteen miles to Bland ford, where we dined 
by candle-light. From this to Salisbury, we rode over 
a. country which was generally level, and formed a 
part of the great tract of territory, called Salisbury, 
plain. We travelled more than twenty miles afterdark, 
and^ as the evening was hot, and, the coach very much 
crowded, we were so uncomfortable, that I was very 
glad, when, at midnight, we arrived in Salisbury. Ha v. 
f ng resolved to spend a day in this place, I shook hands 
with the Lieutenant, with whom I had now travelled a 
long dist^ce. I could not but feel some sympathy 
and concern on his account, for'he was on^iis way to 
Chatham, to join a great expedition, now fitting out 
there, for an unknown foreign service ; asl parted with 
him he said that he was going, he knew not whither, 
21ke a bullock to tjie slaughter. 
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No. LIII.— EXCURSION TO STONEUENGE. 

Donkey riding «.Old Saruiii....Origin of Saliabury.^.Shepherd« 
and their flocks.... Shepherd's dogs.. ..Mrs. More's Shepherd 
of SaUsbury-plain....Stonehenge....De8cription of its present 
slate....How it was fifty years ago, and origina!!y....The 
temple of Abiry....Barrows.... Wilton-house the Earl of Pem- 
broke's. 

Sept 11. — rOn account of my fatigue, I did oot riflo, 
ibis raomiDg, till a late hour ; I breakfasted at eleTen, 
and soon^ after, mounted a little whUe pooey, the best 
horse I could procure, aod although be had lost hit 
ears and the greater part of his mane and tail, I thought, 
that, as his. feet were left, he might serve to carry me a 
few miles, to an dbject which, I had long ardently 
wished to see; this wft9.no other than theyenerabU 
rnia of Sionehenge, My horse was hardly equal to 
the dignity of the excursion, for he wa^ not much lar- 
ger than an ass. Perhaps this circumstance ought ra. 
ther to have recommepded him to my preference, for, 
you roust know that the ass, so long despised and de- 
voted to the most degrading services, has, this summer, 
attained the highest honours in England. Under the 
more polite appellation of a Donkey^ he is now select* 
ed as the companion of the morning excursions of the 
ladies at Brighton, and other fashionable places ; de. 
scending ffom the chariot and coach, and liven from 
the fine English horse, they shun the danger of these 
giddy statioBS, and take the air and exercise, on thd 
back of the humble Donkey. 
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OLD SARUM. 



The first ojbject that attracted my attentiofl, was the 
celebrated rotten borough of Old Sarum^ which is two 
miles from Salisbury. I saw this famous spot, although, 
on account of the interTention of a riyer, over which 
there was no bridge, I did not go on the ground ; I was 
however within a quarter of a mile. 

The history of Old Sarum is, briefly, this. Jiist by 
the river there is a spacious and lofty hill, which, from 
the remotest antiquity, was occupied as a military sta. 
tion, and fortified with a strong castle. All the no. 
bles of the realm were summoned to this place, in the 
reign of the conqueror, to swear fealty to him. The 
town and cathedral were included within the limits of 
the fortifications, by which means the clergy and peo. 
pie were continually subjected to the oppressions of 
the military, and they suffered from the want of wa. 
ter also, for which reasons, about six hundred years 
ago, they obtained leave from the pope, to remove and 
build Nezb Sarum^ or Salisbury, with the cathedral 
which is now there. 

From that time Old Sarum declined, and, that which 
was anciently, one of the most splendid and important 
places in the kingdom) is now a ruin. The remains of 
the castle and ramparts are still to be seen, and they 
are so conspicuous and commanding that they struck 
me with wonder at a considerable distance, and before 
I k«ew vF^at they were. Of the town of Old San^, 
not a single house is left ; still the place retains some of 
its most important privileges, and although no human 
being inhabits there, it seods two members to^p&rl it;* 
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nent. It is said, that oot long ago, the right of elec. 
tioq was vested in a single person ; now, I am told, it 
resides in seren* The election is held in ^.booth erect- 
ed for the occasion, beneath a particular tree, which 
was pointed out to me by some people whom I saw in 
the fields. Old Saruni- lives only in history and sends 
two members to parliament, but Manchester and Bir- 
mingham send none ! 

SHEPHERDS AND THEIR FLOCKS. 

While passing oyer the plain, I saw great numbers 
of sheep going to a grand sheep fair, about 'to be held 
at Salisbury. On this plain are fed the South Down 
sheep, without horns, with black legs and faces, and 
producing three or four pounds of fine wool per head ; 
there is also the Leicestershire breed, smajil? but mak- 
ing fine mutton, and the Wiltshire breed, large, and 
affording a great quantity of wool. 

Salisbury-plain appears to be very well adapted to 
the raising of sheep, and accordingly, shepherds and 
flocks are frequent upon it. I conversed with the 
shepherds, and found them intelligent and civil ; they 
are always attended by a dog, without whdse assistance 
they could not manage their flocks, and it is astonish, 
iog how easily this little animal commands them ; when 
the course of the flock is to be turned the dog runs 
along the ranks, with great zeal, and much barking, 
nor does he stop till he has headed them, when thej 

?^1 as readily as an army at the word of command ;— 
the same manner the shepherd's dog reclaims a strag. 
f ler, whom he never leaves till he has brought him back 
im the flock. I know these are common facts, but I 
dbnldi not help standing with admiration^ to see how 
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intelligently the do^s planned and execated (heir mea- 
sures^ upon the slightest intimation from the mastery 
or even without. You will not think it surprising 
that, under these circumstances, the interesting story of 
The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain should have recur, 
red to my thoughts ;— I could easily imagine that I 
saw, among the shepherds, the good man whose history 
Mrs. More has told with a degree of simplicity which 
might delight a child, and yet with such dignity, ele- 
gance, and interest as would entertain and instruct the 
most enlightened understanding. 

STONEHENGE. 

After riding five or six miles, I arrived at Stone- 
henge. It is situated in the midst of this vast plain, 
on^ ground which is, in some small degree, elevated 
above the general surface. There have been different 
opinions among antiquaries as to the purpose for which 
Stonehenge was erected. By some it ha« been suppos- 
ed to be merely a monument, but, the more general, 
and certaiiily the more gratifying opinion is, that it 
was a grand temple of the ^itish Druidg. Yielding 
to this as the more probable conjecture, I w4il endea. 
vour to give you a correct idea of the present state of 
this wonderful object. Parts of it remain entire, and 
parts are fallen down in massy ruins. Such is the 
magnitude of the stones, that, as was well remarked by 
a writer on the subject, every stone is by itself a ruin. 
As I approached, I was filled with awe and astonish, 
ment, and when I entered the pile, I felt the strongest 
emotions of solemnity. The ponderous parts of this 
massy structure which remain, would almost render 
credible some of the fables of antiquity, and induce us 
to adfliit'that the Titans had been employed iir con- 
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siructiog a work, to the erection of wbich the strength 
of the present race of men seems totally inadequate. 
I allude not so much to the extent of the whole plan, 
although this is great, as to the astonishing magnitude 
of the stones of v/hich it is composed. The only living 
beings which I found at Stonehenge, were a shepherd's 
hoy and his dog, reclining on • one of the fallen co- 
lumns ; there is no house for miles around, and thus 
the ruins of this Druidical temple strike a solitary tra. 
, Teller like fjiose of fiaibec and Palmyra in the deserts 
of Ashi. 

Before we can correctly understand the present si. 
tuation of Stonehenge, we must endeavour to ascer- 
tain what was its original form. So much of the struc- 
ture still remains that there is no great difidcalty in 
doing this, and, I find, on looking into a book upon 
this subject, that my own impressions are confirmed 
by those of Dr. Stukely, who examined the Druidical 
antiquities of Salisbury.plain, with the most exact at- 
tention. 

first of all, there was a broad ditch, forming a com^ 
plete circle, which enclosed the whole. *The earth 
"was removed from the ditch and thrown up, on the 
outside, so as to form a parapet or breast wbrk, which 
is now much reduced in height, by time, but, judging 
from the space, froia which the earth was removed, 
roust have been once four or five feet high ; it is con. 
jectured that the use of this mound was to exclude the 
people, while the Druidical mysteries were performed 
within. I measured this mound, as well as I could, 
by walking around it, and found the circumference to 
be 300 paces, or about 918 feet. 

The structure itself appears to have been originally 
composed of two circles and two oHipses or ovals, all 
▼oi:,. II. 8 
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concentric, besides the altar in the centre or near it. 
The first or outer range of columns formed an exact 
circle of 310 feet in circumference, which gives 103 
feet for the whole diameter of the temple. This circle 
seems to hare consisted of 30 upright stones, placed at 
the distance of four feet from each other,with their best 
faces inwards ; each stone was about 17 feet high above 
ground, six feet wide, and three feet thick. This as- 
tonishing circle of columns was crowned with similar 
stones, of inferior, but proportionate size, laid hori- 
zontally upon the tops of the perpendicular ones, ia 
such a manner, as to connect them completely into one 
wort, forming a continued impost, or corona ; they 
were secured in their places by mortices and' tenons, 
and the whole height of this colonnade, with the im. 
posts, must have been about 20 feet. 

The annexed sketch will give you an idea of the ex. 
terior circle, only recollecting that the arrangement is 
circular, instead of being, as I have represented it, in a 
right line ; — I have not attempted great accuracy in 
' the proportions, but I believe the sketch is, in this par- 
ticular, tolerably correct. Of this outer circle, there 
are actually standing, at this time, 14 perpendicular 
stones, with six horizontal ones ; on the north.eastern 
side of the circle there are 11 stones standing toge- 
ther, without* any interruption, and on their tops lie 
five horizontal ones, which also are continued without 
interruption. This account) together with the sketch, 
will give you a correct idea both, of the original and 
present state of the exterior circle. 

To show you what dilapidations time and violence 
are making upon this venerable ruin, I will give you \ 
the following account of this circle, from a work pub- 
lished by Cooke/in 1755 2 — "Of the uprights there 
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are 17 left standing ; 11 of which ffemain continuous, 
bj the grand entrance, with five imposts upon them. 
One upright more, at the back of the temple, or on the 
south-west, leans upon a stone of the inner circle. 
There are six more lying upon the ground, whole or in 
pieces, so that 24 out of 30 are still Tisible at the 
place. There is but one impost more in its proper 
place, and but two lying upon the ground, so that 22 
are carried oflf." 

The next circle of stones was placed nine feet within 
that wbich I ha?e described. The stones were much 
smaller ; they are only about six feet high and one foot 
thick, and there seem to ha?e been originally abou,t 40 
of them. They hare no tenons on the top, for they 
were never crowned with horizontal stones, but seem 
to have been added merely by way of balustrade, to 
form an aisle, or outer walk, between themselves and 
the great external colonnade, before entering into the 
interior of all. This circle is so simple as not to need 
a sketch ; only eight or ten stones of it are now 
standing. The author just now quoted, said of them, 
in 1755, " There are but 19 of the whole number left, 
but 11 of them are still standing, and fite fMrlicalarly 
in one place continuous." 

The next range of stones within, did not seem to me 
quite so clear in th6 disposition of all its parts. It 
appeared however as/ollows : Its form was elliptical, 
and the magnitude of the stones was much greater than 
that of any which have been described. On one end, 
and two sides of the ellipse, it wa^ composed of upright 
stones, the highest of which measured about 23 fe|t in 
altitude, by seven in width, and thr^e la thickness. 
They were arranged^ not like those of the first colon. 
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nade, at equal distances from ea€)i other, and connect- 
ed Jby capitals continued all around, but, they ^yere 
placed iq pairs, and the two stones of a pair were so 
near to each other, that I could merely press my body 
through, between them, whereas I rode, on horseback, 
between those of the great circle. Each pair of up- 
right stones was joined by a horizontal* stone on the 
top, and ^e pairs stood disconnected, like so many 
distinct triumphal arches.; still, the pairs were sp'ar. 
ranged as to correspond with the elliptical form. 
Cooke, the author whom I have already quoted, thinks, 
and, as it appears to me, with the strongest probabili- ' 
ty, that there were originally five pairs of these stones,* 
which Dr.Stukely calls trililhons^ from their being com., 
posed of three stones ; two pairs were placed opposite 
to each other, on either side of the entrance of the tern, 
pie ; two more, a little farther in, were in a similar si. 
tuation, and the fifth pair stood alone, opposite to the* 
entrance. This last pair was about 26 or 27 feet in 
height, including the capital ; the other pairs wer^ 
-'.riisomewhat lower, declining towards the supposed en.' 
trance of the temple. If this were the origioal ar* 
irangement, the effect must have been very grand ; for 
those columns which still remain standing, impress the 
beholder with the strongest emotions of awe and sub. 
limity. I am uncertain whether the remainder of the 
ellipse was completed with similar stones ; nothing of 
them remains now ; those wliich I have described would 
fill up the whole of the ellipse, excepting that part 
-which is generally considered as having been the en.. 
traace of the temple, and this, I am inclined to be-- 
lieve, was ly^mpleted by small upright stones, about 
five or six feet high, which are standing there now. 
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Such is the present state of this wonderful ruin. 
It far exceeded my expectations, and it almost exceeds 
belief. If yon will recoosider the description which I 
haie giTen, and realizf the dimensions of these stones, 
70a will wonder with me how, especially in a barba. 
Tous age, they were ever elevated to their present and 
former height. The tops V>f the highest pillars and 
the bases of the capitals upon them, are about twenty. 
fonr or twenty-fiye feet from the ground, and it is caU 
CQlated that the largest stones weigh from thirty to 
forty tens. 

Having been beaten by tempests for ages, they are 
iill so deeply and curiously furrowed by the elements, 
that this circumstance alone would be a sufilcient 
proof , of their antiquity. Stoneheage certainly does 
not correspond with any %iodern notions of a temple ; 
for it has not, and undoubtedly never h^d, ^ny other 
coTeriog than the canopy of hea'ven ; still, if rites were 
performed, if sacrifices were offered and the deity or 
deities implored in this, as a consecrated place, it would 
deserve the name of a temple. The whole structure, 
taken together, must faaie -been very grand and beau- 
tlfol, and so much of it remains tt^at there can be no 
doubt, the ideas of antiquaries concerning its plan 
raust be stkbstantially correct : I shall therefore sub- , 
join that which Cooke has given. 

This plan will, I believe, convey a perfect idea of the 
original arrangement of Stonehenge. You will recoU 
iect thAt in the exterior circle, and in tbe exterior el. 
lipse, the horizontal stones on the top are not, and can« 
Aot well, be. represented ffere ; but they ^ge easily sup> 
plied by the imagination. 

There was another Druidical temple in this part of 
Britain, north of the great road from I^ondon to Bath, 
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8nd not far from Overton and the great barrow, called 
Silbury.hrll. Dr? Stukeley has gWen an account of it, 
*nd it is described, by Clarke, in the work so often al- 
hided to. it is called the teni|>le of Abiry, and ap- 
pears to have been much more extensive and stupen. 
douH than Stonehengfe, although it was constructed on 
■ a plan extremely similar. ' The temple of Stonehenge 
J is supposed to have contained one hundred and forty 
stones, whereas that of Abiry consisted, according to 
Dr. Stukeley, of six hundred and fifty.two stones ; 
^ portions of this astonishing work are remaining to this 
day. 

BAtlROWS. 

All aroand Stonehenge, as far as the eye can see, the 
plain is coYered with tnmuH^ or barrows, those sepul- 
chral monuments, of which I have already mentioned 
the greatest in Britain, if not in the world, I mean 
Silbury-hiil. f hat barrow is on the northern side of 
Salisbury-plain, for this plain is an extensive tract,-ia 
some |)laces thirty or forty miles in diameter. It^ is 
not absolutely a plain ; it. rises into frequent hills of 
moderate elevation, and they, as well as the whole 
country around, rest upon beds of chalk and flint; 
the surface is a fine soft turf, very smooth, and nearly 
destitute of trees ; millions of sheep are pastured up- 
on it. It is a county remarkable for interesting anti- 
quities, for, it is full of camps, tumuli, and other 
monuments <if the Britons, Saxons, Romans, or other 
ancient nations. These tumuli, in their form, are 
generally spj^ericaU or rather, they are obtuse cones. 
They are very various in magnitude, but are rarely 
less than 30 feet in diameter. From the top of one I 
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cooDfed about 70 others io yiew, am) Dr. Stukelj says 
iht from nearly the same place, he enumerated 128. 

They are generally surrounded, like Stonehenge, by 
abroad ditch, with a circcrlar mound. Some of them 
were circular, others oblong ; and I observed ,some 
circular moqnds, without any ba^ow within, and one 
was eT€n scooped out to a great depth, so as to present* 
nearly the concavity of a sphere. 

Then^ts not the smallest doubt that these barrows 
were sepulchral monuments, for. Lord Pembroke opeii. 
ed one in the year 17M, and, at about the depth of 
three feet under the surface, he found a skeleton entire. 
By the order of his Lordship^ Dr. St ukely opened 
several, iathe course of the following year, and found 
tlie remains of the dead, sometimes burnt to asheS) and 
at other times lying in naked earth. They were some. 
^ times accompanied by heads of spears, swords, bones 
of horses, dogs, and other domestic animals, and by 
beads and trinkets, such as are usually worn about the 
person. In one instance these were all female orna- 
ments, bat there was found with them the head of a 
spear, from which circumstance it was concluded that 
the lady was a heroine. 

It appears probable that these tumuli were raised 
only for the illustrious dead ; for, if it had been usual 
to throw up such monuments for every one, the coun. 
try would have been filled with them. Perhaps they 
were erected principally on fields of battle, over the 
graves of men of distinguished rank and heroism, and, 
as was practised by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and is still done by the aboriginals of ikmerica, the. 
friends of the deceased composed his funeral pile of 
those things which had been most dear to him vHtile 
living, and which, as they conceived, might be wanted 
by him in another world. 
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HavJDg surveyed these interesting antiqnitiw, *X I 
ta;;ned my face again toward Salisbury. The land over | 
which I passed is partly cuiti fated, but principally in | 
turf ; i^rherever the plough has gone, it has turned up 
large quantities of flint stone, which lies, in, small mas- 
ses, or nodules, in a bed of chalk. 
. My little horse's gait was so hard, aqd his step so ! 
short, that, when he trotted, I could scarcely breathe ; j 
he had therefore become so much worried by b^ing i 
kept constantly upon the gallop, that he fell in the 
midst of a smooth p^th, and threw me fiver his head 
into the dirt ; but, as I had only a very short distance 
to fall^ I was not materially Injured. 

♦ WILTON HOUSE. 

I turned threp miles out of my way to the borough j 
of Wilton, to 9ee Wilton House, the seat of the Earl 
of Pembroke. I was without introduction or recom- j 
i^endation, and my appeacance, on account of my I 
recent fall, was rother against me, but a fee to the ser- 
vants gained me a ready admission, and every attention 
which I desired. I was conducted with sufficient de- j 
liberation, through every partof^hls magnificent villa. ; 
It was begun in the xeign of Edward VI. A. D. 1557, | 
on the scite of an ancient nunnery, and was finished in i 
1630. In this house Sir Philip Sidney is said to have 
written his Arcadia. I cannot pretend to describe the | 
interesting objects in Wilton House ; it is in fact a pa- j 
lace. It is surrounded by an extensive park, filjed withj 
firs and lofty oaks ; through the park runs a large and I 
beautifur river, and aH the surrounding scenery is de. 
lightful. i 

The collection of antiques, in this villa, is very 
extensive and interesting. It consists of statue^^ busts. 
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and pictures, and other things of a l^itinilar kind. The 
complete collecUons of the Cardinals Richelieu md 
Mazarine, and the greater part of that of the Earl of 
Arnndei are here. Most of the busts and statues are 
genuioe Grecian and Roman productions, and it was 
certaioly very easy to admit what I was so much dis. 
posed to believe, that the busts give ub correct like- 
nesses of the celebrated men whom they represent 
Nero's gountenance is worthy of his base character. 
Cicero's features are lean, muscular, and sharp ; he 
had a wart on his right cheek, near the ^nose. Here I 
satr tlie ancient sella curulis of the Romans. It is a 
chair, constructed of copper and iron, except the bot. 
torn, which is of wood. It is without arjps, and is so 
heavy that it required all my strength to raise it from 
the floor. 

One apartment is devoled principally to the armour 
taken, by tho first Earl of Pembroke^ at the battle of 
St. Qaintin. The suit of armour which he wore Mi 
that occasion is here ; at the head of the room hangs 
his picture, and before hint are the proud trophies of 
his victory, consisting of shields, swords, battle-axes^ 
spears, arrows, and suits of armour. 

The collection of pictures is extensive and superior ; 
there are a great many by Vandyke. Among others 
there is a piece 20 feet long and 12 feet high, contain- 
ing 19 full length portraits, representing the then fami- 
ly of Pembroke. 

The person who showed the picture to me said, that 
the late king of France, as an inducement to the Earl 
to sell this picture, offered to give^im as many Louis 
d'ors as would cover it. 

The house is adorned with a number of Targe taMes 
«f various kinds of beautiful liaarbje,. of i^ranite, of 
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agate, jasper, &c. and, generally, the apartments are 
finished, furnished, and adorned in a style of almost 
royal magnificence, little, if at all, inferior to Hamp- 
ton Court. The structure is of stone. ' 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

Returning into Salisbury, I spent the remainder of 
the afternoon in surveying its stupendous cathedral. I 
have already hinted at its origin, and shall iiot detain 
you long upon the subject. Its spire is the highest ia 
England ; it measures 410 feet ; the cathedral itself is 
nearly 500 feet long, and in perfect repair. It is ex- 
tremely beautiful and magnificent, and the inside has 
that air of j^andeur and solemnity, for which Gothic 
cathedrals are unriTalled ; but it is inferior in this par- 
ticular to Westminster Abbey. They showed me a 
large round table of coarse oak. boards, on which the 
workmen who built the cathedral were paid off, at a 
penny a day. With this slight notice I leave this mag- 
nificent cathedral, one of the most perfect specimens 
of Gothic architecture extarit. l± i$ impossible for 
me to do it justice by description. 

Salisbury contains about seven or eight thousand 
•people. 
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No. LJV.— JOURNEY TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Soathampton....Coweg....Newport...Carbbrooke Ca8tle...A very 
deep weH...,Watep drawn from it by a donkey... Steep hill...* 
Adventure on the inountainf..,.UiBderclilf....Singalar coast 
....A land8]i{>....6eol(igical reinarks...^anner of obtaining' 
eider-down. 

September 12,-— At midnight I rose, took a seat in a 
coach, and at six in the morning foand myself at 
SoathajoaptOD, which is %5 miles from Salisbury. Soiith- 
ampton is a handsome town, containing about 8000 
people ; it is built of brick, and its ancient walls and 
towers are still standing. 

After breakfast I emffarked on board a passage-boat, 
and sailing down the beantiful river on which South, 
ampton stands, at half past ten, arrived at Cowes, in 
the Isle of Wight. The scenery on Southampton j^er 
is beautiful, for, the banks are finely cultivated and 
adorned with country seafts. It is about 15 mjiles from 
Sou^hamptan to^the Isle of Wigjbt, but, the strait 
which separates the latter from the opposite ^hore, is 
not more than four or five miles wide. At the mouth 
of Southampton river, on the right, stands Calshot 
castle, built by Henry VIII. and near it, a country 
seat, in the castle style, erected by a Mr. Luttrell, but^ 
so near the water's edge, that it is in danger of falling 
iota the sea. It is called Luttreli's Foily. 

We had a tolerably pfe^sant run from Southampton, 
but, frequent rain and fogs passiiq; over us, continually 
obscured, and sometimes entirely hid the surrounding 
scenery. The fog clearing, and the sun breaking out, 
as we approached ^he Isle of Wight, gave us finertiews 
vol. 11. 9 
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of its green hills, sloping with gentle decliFity io ther 
^vater. The town of Cowes also, with the country 
seats in its yicinity, appeared before us, while a crowd 
of masts on our left, cofering the water to a great ex- 
tent, varied the scene, and pointed out Sptthead, one 
of the principal stations of the royal navy. 

COWES. 

Cowes stands on the northern part of the island, on 
both sides of the small river Medina, which nearly in. 
tersects the country, and passes by Newport, its prin- 
cipal town, affording boat navigation to Cov^s, and 
spreading out, at its junction with the sea, so as to form 
a safe and convenient harbour, which is often a tem- 
porary station for ships going to sea, or recently ar- 
rived. 

The town is neatly built of brick, and rises with 
considerable beauty from the water, presenting gome 
elegf^nt houses, which are finely situated. on the hills ; 
it contains, as I should imagine, about 2000 inhabi- 
tants. 

After procuring a little book, descriptive of the in. 
ter\3sting things of the island, accompanied by a map, 
I prepared to go into the interior. 

In all the celebrated places in England, there are 
IKtIe compilations of this kind, which are sold under 
the name of guides, or companions ; they contain, in 
concise terms, information concerning all the objects 
of local curiosity which are most worthy of the atten^ 
tion of a stranger ;-^aUhough rather abounding in 
their encomiums upon the particular places which they 
celebrate, they are usually very correct, and greatly 
Tttcilitate the Tiews of a traveller, by leading him, 
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irithoat loss of tinie, to the things most worthy of his 
observation. 

As I intended to go on horseback, my landlord of. 
fered me a little white pony for the excursion ; he was 
eTen smaller than the one that carried me to Stone, 
henge ; but, as my fail on that occasion, had not given 
me the most advantageous impressions of donkey riiL 
ingj or of any attempts to imitate it, I declined ac 
ceptkg his proposition, and, finding an empty post, 
chaise returning on the road which I wished to travel, 
I took a seat in it at two o'clock P. M. and rode five 
miles to Newport. Our rente was along the Medina, 
throagh a beautiful country, hardly inferior to the most 
cultivated regions around London. Within a mile or 
two from Newport, we passed by the new and complete 
barracks, which have been erected for the reception of 
3000 men. In various parts of England I have seen 
similar establishments ; they are commonly of brick 
covered with slate, and afford elegant apartments for 
the officers, and comfortable lodgings for the men. The 
barracks in the Isle of Wight are now the grand depot 
of the recruits for the army and East India service. 
England maintains, at present, a great military estab. 
lishment,^which, in many instances, fills even her villa. 
ges with the pomp of. war, and causes the French horn 
and the*truropet to resound amidst the quiet of rural 
scenes. 

NEWPORT. 

Newport, the metropolis of the Isle of Wight, is not 
the beautiful place that your Newport is. Although 
there is no similarity in the towns, I need not assure 
you that the name alone interested me, and carried my 
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tbougbts back to scenes which I delight to remember, 
and hope to enjoy again. 

Newport is situated on a plain, which is sarrounded 
bj hills ; it is neatly built of brick ; it is regular in the 
arrangement of its streets, and has markets, schools, 
an infirmary, and other institutions which do it honour. 
It contains about 3000 inhabitants, and, from its being 
the metropolis of the island, and nearly in Its centre^ 
JNfiwport holds a rank in the scale of towns rather 
higher than we should expect were we to judge from 
its population alone. 

GARISBROOKB CASTLE. 

The first excursion which I made from Newport waa 
on foot to Carisbrooke Castle, situated on a lofty hill, 
nearly a mile west of the town. I have always been 
strongly interested in the fate and sufi^rings of Charles 
I. partly from respect for his private character, which 
was certainly much better than that of the average of 
kings, and first magistrates, of whatever name, and 
partly from that strong sympathy which we always 
feel for the sufferings of people of elevated stations. I 
was therefore particularly gratified with the sight of 
>Carisbrpoke Castle, which, you know, opened its gates, 
with seeming hospitality, to receive the royal fugitive, 
and then treacherously closed them on the royal pri. 
soner. I allude to King Charles* taking refuge here, 
after his flight from the palace of Hampton-Court. 
The governor of Carisbrooke Castle pretended to be 
bis friend, and received him with apparent kindness ; 
but the unhappy monarch had only fallen into a snare, 
for the governor detained him a prisoner, till he could 
deliver him into the hands of his enemies. I am not 
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disposed however to defend the tyranny and want of 
good faith which brought on the ruin of Charles, any 
more than I am inclined to admire the malignant can. 
ning and canting hypocrisy of the usurper. 

Carisbrooke Castle is, independently of this histo. 
rical association, a very interesting ruin, and is the 
fairest specimen of the ancient castles of England 
which I ha?e had an opportunity to examine. The 
whole fortification covers several acres of ground. It 
is surrounded by a broad and deep ditch, which was, 
probably, once filled with water ; next come the walls, 
enclosing the whole of the defensible part ; they are 
of stone ; they are very high and were repaired com. 
pletely, and I believe, for the last time, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. I crossed a bridge which is laid over 
the ditch, and entered the castle beneath a massy arch 
iu'tiie wall, formerly furnished with a portcullis. The 
doors are of oak and very ancient ; some say that they 
are coeval ^tth the Saxons, or* at least as old as the 
Norman age. Immediately after entering the gate, the 
remains of the apartments in which King Charles was 
confined were pointed, ouf to me. Only the wall is 
now standing, but the fire-places mark the situation of 
the apartments, and the window from which it is said 
he attempted to make his escape, remains entire with 
its iron grates. But this part of the fortificatioa is 
now a mere ruin. The walls are overgrown with ivy, 
and the stones which once witnessed the sighs'^of the 
devoted royal victim, now echo only to the croaking 
of numerous jackdaws that build in the crevices of the 
tottering wall, and to the sullen murmur of the winds, 
which hum through the grates, with a peculiarly melan- 
choly sound. 

9* 
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Ndar this place, within the walls of the castle, they 
shewed me the room where the PriDcess Elizabeth, se. 
eond daughter of Charles, after his execution, expired 
a prisoner, and probably a Tictim^to grief. 

Proceeding into the interior of the castle, we saw the 
chapel, and the governor's house, for a gOTOrnor is 
still maintained here, although there is neither a gnn 
nor a soldier. 

The citadel stands on an eminence in the middle of 
the works. I ascended to its top by more than seventy 
stone steps, and had an extensive view of the inland. 
Thi^ citadel is supposed to be a Saxon work, of per- 
haps a thousand or twelve hundred years standing. It 
is now a venerable ruin. 

As we were descending, my guide pointed out a well 
three hundred feet deep, which was dug by the Nor. 
mans. He let down' a lamp by means o^f a line, and 
it illuminated the walls so far that I could see them 
distinctly, while it continued to burn perfectly well at 
the surface of the water two hundred and twenty feet 
down. When water is dropped into this astonishing 
pit, it occupies about five Seconds in descending, and 
the length of the tube produces a very distinct and 
pleasing echo. 

The water is uncommonly fine, and is raised by 
means of a donkey^ turning a great wheel, as « dog 
does a spit, or a squirrel a wire-cage. It is no fic- 
tion ; the animal is actually enclosed in a wheel and 
travels around in it, without making any progress for- 
ward. '" One of these animals died in the year 1771, 
after having performed this service forty.five years ; 
another, which was kept for the same purpose twent}-. 
six years, died in 1798, being thirty.two years old. 
His royal highness the Duke of Gloucester, on a visit 
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I fothij island, seebg tbe e&treme docility, of the aoi- 

mal, was ao well pleased that he ordered hitn a peoBy 

loaf per day, daring his life, A young one hgs since 

been taught to perform this business," 

Leafing Carisbrooke Castle, 1 retorned to Newport, 

I and at 4 o'clock mounted a white hor9ia as gigantic aa 

I the one which I rode at Salisbury was diminutive^ I 
travelled slowly across the island, by the way of Gods«. 
hill. The country is every where varied wit^i hills 
and dales ; the valleys are beautiful,. and the hills pro« 
doctire either of grass or. corn. I passed by several 
little hamlets and numerous private seats, the most re« 
markaMe of which was Appuldurcombe, the ancient 
seat of the Worsley family. The house is spacious^^ 
but the recent death of Sir Richard, its late possessor, 

. bas closed the doors of the villa, and prevented me 
from seeing its fine collection of paintings, and. of Ro- 

' man and Grecian antiquities, 

' STEEP HILL. 

I Just at dusk, I arrived on the sea.shore at the foot 
of Steep-hill, the highest ground in the island. Al- 
thougK the twilight had begun to prevail, I was solici. 
tous to enjoy even a shaded view from this celebrated 
beight, and therefore lost no time in commencing my 
ascent. By the appearance from the foot, I was de- 
ceived both in the altitude of the mountain, and in the 
•difficulties of the mscent ; and indeed, this is not the 
^rst instance in which I have formed an erroneous 
judgment of the height and steepness of English hills ; 
^bey are usually naked, destitute of trees, and covered 
I ^ith smooth turf, which circumstances produce a de- 
> cep<ion in the particulars just now mentioned. In 
I this instance I found the ascent difEcult and laborious, 
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and, when accomplished, I lost my labour, for, by the 
time that I had arrived on the summit, only the last 
glimpseir of twilight lingered upon the hills, and, im- 
mediately «fter, a sudden cloud, with a thick mist, 
came over, wrapping every thing in dense vapour, and 
involving Steep-hill, and me, in complete darkness. I 
would gladly have returned by the way that I ascend- 
ed, but I could not find it^ and was therefore compel- 
led to go down at random, without knowing precisely 
ra what direction. It so happened that I chose the 
steepest part of the hill, and the mist, 'which had by 
this time increased to a small rain, rendered the grass 
so slippery, that I could not kee^ my feet, but fre. 
^quently.fell, and was compelled fdr the sake of secu. 
ri ty from this accident, to sit down, and thus slide 
along with my feet first, now and then pushing m-y 
heeU into the turf to check the rapidity of my motion. 
At length, with no small difficulty and fatigue, wet and 
hungry, and with clothes mutilated and defaced, I ef- 
fected my descent, and hastened to an Jnn at the foot 
of the hill. It was the only house in that vicinity, 
and when I rode up to the door and called for the 
hostler, the master came out and told me that his* house 
was full, and that he could not possibly receive me. 
After much debate, I positively insisted on staying, 
and told him I would sleep on the floor, as he said that 
his beds were all occupied. This proposition was ac- 
cepted, tea was provided, andl was about to make use 
of my hUrd couch, when a bed, which some one of the 
family had generously relinquished in ray behalf, was 
brought into the room. I lay down upon it, but I 
could not sleep till a late hour, on account of the mirth 
and festivity of a party of nymphs and swains, who had 
eome to Steep-hill for their amusement, and hid by prcu 
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sccupyiDg the Iiouse well aigh turned jne away io a 
country of straogers, to sleep on the ground, I did 
I not seek admittance to their society, but they appears 
ed to belong to that class with whom romping passes 
[ for riTai'ty, and laughter for sprightliness. I was not 
h^eyer so much disobliged as not to feel some sympa* 
I % in their pleasures, till sleep rendered me insensible 
to Dolse aud equally forgetful of them and myself. 

September 1 3. — :Risiog early in the moroiag I reas* 
cendedSteep^hill, by a di^rent and less laborious route* 
Ooits top I fonnd a telegraph, with a small lodge^ 
'and an attending officer; the situation is admirably cho* 
|seo, for watching the motions of hostile squadrons^ 
wd ships in the channel. The top of Steep. hii^ spreads 
ODt into a plain of considerable extent, forming one of 
'lliose tracts which the English call Downs, for the 
'^ord properly signifies a plain upon the top of a hill, 
altbugh it is applied also to plains, situated no higher 
i^Jian the general surface of the country. 

1 was much gratifiipd with the i^iew. The whole 
iKland was at my feet ; it extends 23 miles in length, and 
^^or 15 in breadth ; these are, I believe, its extreme 
dimensions. It is very hilly, and in some parts even 
t^Jountainous. The highest hills are on the side next 
^ie English Channel, which, with the ships in that part 
^f it, was in full view from this elevation ; the southern 
counties of England also, with Spithead and the fleet 
bing there, formed a part of the prospect. 

UNDERCLIFF. 

I Again on my horse, I rode westward along the sea 
^^ast. The path which I pursued lies at the water'* 
Wge, or very near it, at the foot of a range of high 
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hills, of which Steep-hiU is a part. 'The country be. 
tfreeo this range of hills and the shore is called Un~ 
dercliff, and seems to have been formed by the fall of 
great masses of earth and rocks from the hilts. 
' The country here has a singular and peculiarly inter- 
esting appearance. I rode along the shore for five 
miles, over ground which, from its irregular aOd bro- 
ken aspect, had evidently been formed in the manner 
which I haye mentioned. On my right band, a chain 
of hills attended me through* this whole distance, not 
sloping to their foundations, but perfectly abrupt, pre. 
senting a perpendicular barriek* of chalk and j9int, va- 
rying in height from one to two or three hundred feet. 

Nothing can be more rude than the appearance of 
this front. It does not look as if the chalk and flint 
hadi}een exposed by the gradultl washing of rain, but, 
by a. violent fracture, severing the hills in a vertical 
direction, and exposing the strata from top to bottom. 
The colour of this front is a dirty white. The strata 
are full of crevices and holes, where countless numbers 
of jackdaws build their nests ; they were flying arouttd 
me in every direction, and disturbing the air with their 
croaking. 

As I came to the foot of the hill on which Niton 
stands, I passed by the road which here turns 'off (o 
the right for Newport, and travelled along, a mile oi 
two farther, to see a mass of ruins produced within 
these few years, by the fall of the hills. I rode, till 
the carriage-way terminated in a foot path, leading 
over the broken heaps of earth, and, until even thij 
path became so steep that I could ride no farther 
Then, dismounting, I pursued my way on foot, till 1 
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limed at the scene of the eyent which I am about to 
mention. ... 

In February 1799, there was a remarkable fall of 
one of these hills ; the occurrence U meW described 
in the followiug letter which I extract from the Com- 
panion to the Jble of Wight, 

^ "iVi/ow, Feb. 9, 1799. 

"About Tuesday last, the whole of the ground from 
the cliff was seen in motion, which motion was direct. 
ed to the sea, in nearly a straight line. Harvey per- 
ceived the house to be falling, and took out the curious 
aotiqae chairs> The ground above, beginning with a 
great founder, from the base of the cliff, immediately 
lender St. Catharine's, kept gliding down, and at last 
rushed on with violence^ and totally changed the sur« 
•face of all the ground, to the west of the brook, that 
runs into the sea ; so that now the whole is scattered 
I and convulsed, as if it had been done by an earthquake ; 
-*of all the rough ground,, from the cottage upwards 
to the cliff, there is scarcely a foot of land, but what 
lias changed its situation ! The small arable fields are 
likewise greatly convulsed, but not to that degree that 
I the rough ground is ; as far as the fende from the 
Chale side, the whole mtfy be called one grand and 
awful ruin. The cascade, which you used to view 
from the house, at first disappeared, but has now bro^ 
ken out and tumbled down into the withy bed, of 
^hich it has made a lake ; this last appearance is ow. 
ing, I suppose, to the frost which prevents the water 
from running off. 

" The few trees by the cottage, at the base of the 
rock on which you had placed a seat, have changed 
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their situation, but are not destroyed* Harvey want. 
ed, when I was there, to go into the house to fetch out 
some trifling articles, but I dissuaded him ; and very 
well that I did, for soon affier the wall to the west sunk 
into the ground. What damage is done besides that 
which the house has suffered I cannot my. The whole 
surface has hoT^ever undergone a complete change, and 
at present there are eyery where chasms thut a horse or 
cow might sink into and disappear." 

This letter appears to furnish a key to the geologic 
car history of this part of the island. An accident 
like that which is here recorded is denominated by the 
inliabitants a landslip ; an extremely happy and ex-l 
pressive appellation ; a word not found in English 
dictionaries, but probably invented on the spot by the 
ibhabitants, to express an idea for which they had no 
adequate term, 1 saw the ruins produced by the /anrf- 
slip which the letter describes, and the perpendicular 
cliffs which it has left, look as if they also were totter 
Ing to their fall. 

Is it not probable that these phenomena are ultt 
mately referable to the action of the sea ? May we not 
presume thft in old time, the lofty hills of this shore 
were washed at their very bases by the sea, whffch, gra. 
dually undermining them, at length prodnced a frac. 
ture of the hill, that part which was unsupported at 
The base falling down, and leaving a bare perpendicular 
front which exposed the strata to view. The sea, wash- 
ing away the masses which had crumbled to pieces by 
their fall, would then undermine a new portion, and 
thus the operation would go on, till the mass of ruins 
becanpe so great, that it would acquire permanency, 
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and thus form a barrier against the farther encroach** 
meffits of the ocean. 

This seems actually to have been the.d^se in some 
places, for, the soil is formed, and the plough is now 
driren, oyer ivhat was once a sterile ruin of flint and 
chalk. ■■ 

My impressiims on this subject were strengthened, 
by extending my view along towards the western ex- 
tremity of the island, where it rises into lofty perpen- 
dicular cliffs of chalk ; some of them are 600 feet in 
height, and spring up vertically, from the Tery water's 
edge. The high <;halky cliffs at the bill of Portland, 
and the needles, were also in view. These, together 
with those just now described, form the white cliffs, so 
much spoken of by mariners, and which, with other 
cliifs of the same kind on the English coast, have given 
rise to the poetical name of Albion. 

The rocks and shoals, wbich, on the southern part 
of the island, extend far out to sea, and render navtga- 
tion there dangerous, may,* very possibly, have been 
^ formed by the tumbling of the cliffs, from remote anti- 
quity. 

It is said that on the loftiest rocks, near the western 
extremity of the island, the inhabitants practise the . 
dangerous arts, used in the Shetland islands, to catch 
the birds that build in these cliffs, which are inaccessi- 
ble to all but such hardy adventurers. Sitting on a 
cross-stick, fastened to the end of a rope, which is 
tied to a stake in the ground, they are lowered down 
the precipice, till they arrive among the birds, whom 
they kill, while the sea is roaring below. I was in. 
formed that the eiderdown is obtained in this manner 
in the cliffs of the Isle of Wight. 
vol. ir. 10 ' , 
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From these instructive scenes I hastened back to 
Newport, regretting that I had not more time to'ex- 
plore this interesting island. I left my horse, and, as 
no convey aace offered, I walked back to Co wes, where 
I arrived at two in the afternoon, and employed my- 
self till bed- time in writing the journal of several pre- 
ceding days, unavoidably' omitted at the proper peri- 
od|>9 Ob account of the rapidity of my late movemeots. 

I did not observe any thing in the agricultural pro- 
ductions of this i«iand, which is not found generally in 
tlte middle and southern counties of the kingdom. 
Wheat, oats, barley, aod beans grow well, but wheat 
is the principal crop, and it is even said that the. go* 
irernment places considerable reliance upon the Isle of 
Wight for the supply of the army and navy. It is, on 
the whole, a highly favoured spot, and one of the most 
desirable residences in the kingdom. 



No. LV.— PORTSMOUTH. 

l^assage to Portsmouth.»..Modern taste for Gothic buildings.... 
Ships of war....Victory.„. Royal Sovereign...,Sketch of Ports- 
mQuth,.,.Freedom of travelling and of conversation in Eng* 
land.. ..Embarkation of Lord Nelson.... Anecdote. 

September 14.— About nine in the morning, with 
ft fair wind, and an uncommonly fine sky, I embark- 
ed in a passage boat, and, at noon, landed at Ports- 
mouths > 
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As we sailed from the harboar of Cowes, at the 
mouth of which is a castle built by Henry VIII, I had 
a repetition of the fine views of the town and island. 
On our right, near the shore, we saw a villa, whick 
liord Henry Seymour is now erecting. He has built 
,it, thus far, in the ancient castle style, with towers and 
battlements, so that it looks like the residence of one 
of the old feudal barons. This taste for the antique 
seejns to be very prevalent at present in England. 
The king's new palace at Kew, a new church at Bris- 
tol, and various other structures, both public and pri- 
vate, which I have seen in different parts of England, 
are in this style ; I have seen even a toll-bouse at a 
turnpike-gate, in the Gothic style^ 

It is certainly an odd whim to build castles, in a 
period when they are no longer of any use, and to in- 
troduce anew, the heavy, prisoir-like edifices of a bar. 
barous age, instead of the airy, convenient, and ele» 
gant structures of modern architecture. 

In our passage to Portsmouth, we sailed close to the 
ileet, which lies moored at Spithead. I counted be- 
tween 60 and 70 sail of ships, besides brigs and smal- 
ler vessels. They were not all ships of war, although 
most of them were, in some way, connected with the 
naval service. I had the pleasure of seeing among 
£hem several ships of war of from 74 to 1 10 guns. 

The Victory, the flag-ship of Lord Nelson, lay 
moored off St. Helens, three or four miles from us, 
and, with a glass, I could plainly distinguish her ports ; 
fihe had white sides, and with her three tiers of guns, 
made ji most formidable^ appearance. We passed near 
the Royal Sovereign, another llO-gun ship, command. 
ed by Admiral CoUingwood. 
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As we approached Portsmouth, I was forcibly 
. struck with the magnitude and extetjt of its fortifica- 
tions. As it ,is the great naval station, no pains or 
expense have been spared in making it impregnable. 
The ships of war are not stationed in the harbour of 
Portsmouth alone ; the whole expanse of water be. 
tween this to^wn and the Isle of Wight, forms indeed 
but one great haven, which is an excellent road for 
ships of war. 

There was a flag flying on one of the churches, 
which, as we trere told, denoted that Lord Nelson was 
on shore. A crowd of people was assembled on the 
batteries to see him embark, and some of our passen. 
gers, as we came up the harbour, hired extra boats to 
land them, in haste, for the same purpose. After find- 
ing a home at an inn, I walked around the fortiflca. 
tions of Portsmouth. • 

The town stands on a peninsula, and is completely 
surrounded by walls furnished with gates. It is encir. 
cled also by a deep and wide ditch, and some hundreds 
of heavy cannon and mortars are planted along the 
walls, which, with the contigaou& piles of shot and 
shells, seem to bid defiance to assault. It is the most 
completely fortified«place in Great^Britain, and almost 
every thing has been done by art, for.the situation is 
low, and does not appear to possess many natural ad. 
vantages for defence, except for the protection of the 
entrance of the harbour, which is narrow and well de- 
fended by fortiflcattons on both sides of the mouth. 
The harbour is spacious, and filled principally with 
ships of war. On the opposite shore is Gosporfe with 
a grand military hospital, and on the same side with 
Portsmouth lies Portsea, a large town, which indeed 
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forms bqt a continnation of Portsmouth itself^ for the 
streets and houses a're uniDterrupted. Portsea is sur. 
rounded by complete walls with heavy cannon ; in it 
are the grand naval arsenals, which, as well as the 
docks, store-houses, and barracks of this celebrated 
naval station, are in a style of magnificence and ex. 
pense, to which the world does not probably afford a 
parallel. You will wonder that I did not gain admis. 
sion to see them. I was mortified that 1 could not, 
but Lbad not a single acquaintance at Portsmouth, un- 
der whose wing I could go, and without some patronage 
it is difficult even for Englishmen, and almost impossi. 
blefor foreigners to gain admission ; there is naturally 
a very great degree of jealousy of the views of foreign. 
ers, and I should have been unwilling to hav6 espos. 
ed myself to any embarrassment, because my travelling 
passport from the alien ofHce restricted me to the inte- 
rior of the country, and forb.ade me from going within 
tea miles of the sea coast. It is true I had paid no at* 
tention to it, and had never once taken it out of my 
tronk, because in England no one ever gives himself 
the trouble to watch a traveller, unless there is some. 
thing in his appearance calculated to excite suspicion, 
and' Americans of course pass for Englishmen, unless 
they choose to make themselves known. I can per. 
cei?e no differeuce between the freedom of travelling 
in England and America, except the formalities at the 
alien-oflice, nor do the people appear to exercise any 
more restraint on themselves in speaking of the go- 
vernment and its measures than the Americans do con. 
cerning theirs. I hear them in coiTec-houses, taverns, 
and inns, in the streets, in passage.boats and stage- 
coaches, venting their political prejudices 9nd opin^ 
10* 
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ions, without reserve, althodgfa, I think, commonly 
with more decency than with us, and it seems to make 
no difference in their freedom of communication, whe- 
ther they &re in favour of the existing administration 
or against it, for the virtues of forbearance and long- 
suffering seem not to be those for which either Ameri. 
cans or Englishmen are peculiarly distinguished. 

Thus situated, I was obliged to content myself with 
clambering up, on a cannon, near one of the ars^enals, 
where I could see over the high brick wall, with which 
the buildings were enclosed ; here I was surveying the 
vast collection of instruments of destruction, and find, 
ing in the piles of shot and^shells, and the long rows of 
cannon and mortars, more proofs of depravity than 
many a laboured discourse would exhibit ; but I was 
not allowed much leisure to pursue moral reflections, 
for I soon had a soldier at my back, ordering me to de. 
camp, and with a bayonet so near, that there was not 
time to debate ; as it was once said in a similar case, 
the request was reasonable and the argument urgent ^ 
so I marched off without delay. 

LORD NELSON. 

Continuing my walk around the batteries, I happen, 
ed, without any design, or previous knowledge of the 
circumstance, to witness the embarkation of Lord 
Nelson. I do not say this to excuse myself from the 
charge of being influenced by that active curiosity 
which, for hours that day, kept Portsmouth in agita- 
tion, to see the hero embark whom they had. so often 
seen before : on the contrary, I thought myself happy 
to behold again, and under circumstances so peculiarly 
interesting, the man on whom the eyes of all Britain, 
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and indeed of Europe and America, are at this moment 
fixed. His late fruitless pursuit of , the formidable 
squadrons of France and Spain, twice through the 
Mediterranean, and twice across the Atlantic, with 
the safe returUvof that squadron to the ports of Spain, 
and the lively apprehension of some great enterprise 
about to be undertaken by it, has excited the feelings 
of the nation, and his own, to a high pitch of daring, 
and he now goes in 4he Victory to command off Ferrol 
and Cadiz, with ayiew to watch the farther motions of 
the hostile fleets. 

Lord Nelson, who had been doing business on shore, 
preparatory to his contemplated expedition, endea. 
roared to elude the populace, who were assembled, in 
great numbers, in the street through which he was ex- 
pected to pass. He went out through a back door and 
through a by-lane, attended only by Admiral Coflia 
and a few private gentlemen. But, by the time he had 
, arrived on the beach, some hundrieds of people had col. 
lected in his train,- pressing all around, and pushing to 
get a little before him to obtain a sight of his face. 
I stood on one of the batteries near which he passed, 
and had a full view of his person. He was elegantly 
dressed, and his blue coat was splendidly illuminated 
with stars and ribbons. As the barge in which he 
embarked, pushed away from the shore, the people 
gave him Jhree cheers, which his lordship returned by 
waving his hat.*. 

• This was the last act of respect which Lord Nelson ever 
received, while living, from his countrymen . It is well known 
I that he then left England for ever, and lost his life on the 2lst 
of October, at the great battle of Trafalgar. 
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During this scene the crowd accumulated so fast, 
that they could not be restrained by the sentinels from 
mounting the parapet, which is covered with a beauti. 
ful greensward, and therefore, as well as to preserve 
the works from injury, the people are not allowed to 
stand and walk there ; they got upon the carriages oi 
the great guns also, and on the guns themselves, and, 
although, when they were ordered down by the sol. 
diers, they, for a time, made a show of obeying, it was 
not long before they became uncontrollable, and the 
sentinels were wedged up among the crowd, and be. 
came of no more consequence than men who do not 
wear red coats. At this (ime a choleric young ofiicei 
came dashing in among the throng, and severely re. 
proached the soldiers for not doing their duty, and 
when they replied that th£y could not keep the people 
down, he, with a loud voice, passionately ordered them 
to put their bayonets through any one that should pre- 
sume tp disobey them. It is not often that an unarmed 
populace dares to murmur when the bayonet is at their 
bosoms ; but, there was, in this instance, a general 
cry of " You d — n — d rascal, do you order them to 
put their bayonets through us — we will throw you into 
. the dock I" And they were closing around him appa. 
rently to put their threat into execution, when he re 
treated, rather more precipitately than became the 
dignity of his fine sword-knot, and gilded epaulets, 
and was followed by a general laugh. I was the more 
surprised at such a burst of popular resentment, be. 
cause the town is exclusively military, and under the 
immediate control of the army and navy ; it was the 
old spirit of English freedom. 
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The streets of Portsmouth are dirty, and the town 
iresents little that is pleasing or interesting biyond 
he various means of war, of which it is little else than a 
[reat magazine. It .contains about thirty-two thousand 
phabitants. On an ancient building near the water, I 
jbserved an inscription on a stone in the wall,corome. 
orating the landing of Charles I. at that place in the 
lar 1627, when he returned from Spain, after he had 
iecn to visit the infanta of that kingdom ; short as the 
fiscription is, it celebrates the foreign travels of the 
[oung monarch, who little imagined to what sufferings, 
pd to what a fate, l\,e was returning. 

As I walked about the streets, I met, every where, 
[rowds of military men, both of the. army and navy, 
ly whom Portsmouth is said to be almost exclusively 
lapported. At the ini\ wliere I dined I saw a great 
lumber of young midshipmen ; some of them were ten- 
lerboys who seemed more (it subjects for maternal care 
han for war and bloodshed ; it is from such begin- 
lings, however, that Blalces and Nelsons are formed, 
md I could easily imagine that I saw among them the 
uture admirals of England. 

While I was standing near one of the docks, in a 
own where I supposed myself wholly unknown, I was 
lurprised to hear some one call me by name ; the 
foice proceeded from an American captain whom I 
lad known in London, and to whom I had, three 
fteeks before, c<liimitted property and letters for 
^merica ; his ship was now lying wind-bound at St. 
Helen's, which is off the eastern end of the Isle of 
SV ight, about nine miles from Portsmouth. I embrac- 

tlthe opportunity to write again to my friends, but 
as sorry to find that my other letters which I had 
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hoped were half across the Atlantic remained still ia 
EoglAnd. 

While my dinner was preparing at the inn, I acci- 
dentally received an article of intelligence which filled 
me with solicitude, and determined me to relinquish 
the plan which I had formed of spending a few days 
more on my tour, and to return immediately to Lon. 
don. I therefore took a seat in the Night Telegraphy 
to set out at evening and'travel all night. This was aa 
arrangement which I • regretted, for the country that 

\ one travels through in this way is lost to the purposes 

. of observation and improvement* 



No. LVI.— RIDE TO LONDON. 

Twilight view,...Heavy laden coach.. ..The devil's punch-bowl 
A London sportsman* 

As the shades of the evening were descending^ \m 
drove out of Portsmouth. It was nearly dark whei 
we arrived on the high hills three or four miles froU 
the town, whence, by day, there is a fine view of iIk 
harbour and ships, and of the Isle of Wight. Vh 
could see nothing but indistinct images of masts a« 
turrets, blended with smoke, and a fog which was ba 
ginning to hover over the low country. 

My ride was rendered uncomfortable by a very ful 
coach, and somewhat hazardous by the numbers ou tb 
roof, where there were no fewer than nineteen growl 
people, which, with eight inside, (two more than th 
stipulated number,) made twenty. seven persons for ofl 
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carriage. I have never known so many to ride on the 
roof in any foritaer instance, and I acknowledge the/ 
story is less credible than true. The night was very 
warm for the season, and the air in the coach became 
soon very unpleasant, so that it was necessary to keep 
^window open. 

At the boTOttgh of Peters field which is ten or twelve 
miles from Portsmonth, we stopped a few minutes, and 
^th an additional pair of horses and a postillion, pro- 
^dedon our way. 

The sky was clear, and a rising moon enabled me to 
;«ee something of the country. It was almost univer. • 
saliy hilly, and abounding with wild, uncoltivated 
^eath land. Between Liphook and Godaiming we 
passed a curious excavation among the hills ; it was a 
^ast hollow, almost perfectly spherical and is ludi. 
'crously cB^ledthe Deviiis Punch^botoL Appellations 
^^ this kind are frequent, I believe, in most countries, 
^We there is any thing in nature, quite out of the 
tommon way, especially if it border a little on the 
fcrrible, or on the ridiculous. You will recollect in 
«ir country a rocky mountaic covered with a thick 
forest which is called the Devil's Den, and the famous 
**liirlpool of HelUgate, near New-York is well known. 

Just l>efore we came to the Punclubojjrl, we were 
joined by a London sportsman, returning from a fort- 
night's adventures in the fields. He loaded our coach 
^ith game, bags, and guns, and disgusted me extremely 
^) an ostentatious display of the wonders he had per- 
fcrmcd, the Herculean labours he had achieved, and 
fee great connections and noble intimacies to which he 
M been led by his taste for sporting. My Lord 
's fox-hounds, Mr. Such.a-oae's harriers, and 
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mj Lord Spencer's stag-hounds, were all at his dispo. 
sal ; at the same time he told as- a great deal of his 
running a hare ^o^n in fine style ^ and all this d^corat. 
ed with abundance of " strange oaths.'* He was evi. 
dently of the cockney breed, and, in all probability, 
had nevej been acquainted even with the dogs of the 
noblemen whose names he used so freely. 

Tired with this tedious history of his frivolous^ not 
to say cruel pursuits, and disgusted with his vanity, I 
answered his animated narrations, only with Ohs! 
Ahs 1 and Indeed ! and, pulling my night-cap over 
my face, succeeded in procuring a little respite by 
sleep) from a kind of entertainment, which, on account 
of the anxious state of my mind, was, at that time, 
particularly unpleasant. 

We passed through Kingston upon Thames before 
the dawning of the day ; I refretted the circfum stance, 
as I wished to see a place which is so famous in the 
history of England. The full light of niorning found 
us at Usher, 16 miles from London, and passing along 
by Richmond Park, and. through scenes of verdure and 
beauty, in a good degrefe familiar to me before, we ar* 
rived in town at nine o'clock in the morning. 
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No. LVH.— A FEW DAYS IN LONDON. 

The custom-house..Mpreparations fop going to the continent.... 
Discouraging appearance8....BilUngsgate. 

THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

September 19. — My whole time since I last arrived 
in LoftdoDj has been devoted to details of business, 
wWch would be equally uninteresting to you in the 
narration, as they have been laborious to me in the exe- 
cution. They have all been directed towards one ob- 
ject, that is, a shipment which I am about making for 
America. 

In prosecution of this object, I was led this morn- 
ing to the Custom-house of London. It is situated 
on the Thames, a little above the Tower. The build- 
ing is spacious and convenient, having extensive ware- 
, houses below, for the reception of goods, till they can 
lie removed by the merchants. Above is a very long 
room, In which most of the business is done. When 
you consider how vast the commerce of this port is, 
you will readily believe that this room must present a 
scene of great bustle and hurry ; I never have seen so 
much apparent confusion in any place where business 
is transacted, and yet there was a real principle of or- 
der running through and directing the whole, because 
every officer knew his own duty, and every applicant 
his own business. The clearing of goods in a custom- 
house, where more business is transacted than in any 
other in the world, it will be readily believed, must 
often bo attended with much delay, especially in the 
case of strangers, who are ignorant of those little 
circumstances of the place, and those persoilal pecu- 
vol.. II. 11 
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liarities in the officers, which, in most human concerns, 
liaye more influence on the success of the suitor, than 
the merits of his case. Being aware of this, I did not 
attempt to do my own business, but employed an ex. 
perienced agent, who perfectly understood all the hap. 
py moments, and the most favourable opportunities. 
We accomplished our clearance with very little delay, 
and with no trouble ; so far from rigorously examin. 
ing the boxes and parcels, they did not land them from 
the boat, which brought them to the wharf, or rempve 
the tarpauling with which they were covered, nor did 
any officer of the customs even go near them. This 
they certainly ought to have done, for I was paying an 
ad valorem duty upon them, and they could not know, 
without examination, whether the articles were worth 
five hundred, or (iTe thousand pounds. For their value 
they trusted *the declaration of my agent. 

The vessel in which they were to be shipped, having 
fallen down the river, six or eight miles, to Blackwall, 
I went myself with the lighter, and saw every thing 
safely on board. So little regard is paid in this conn, 
try to the small.pox, that I saw a sailor who was bro- 
ken out full with it the natural way, at work on board 
with the rest of the crew. 

The tide prevented us from returning till evening, 
when I had to pull an oar most of the way, and, just 
after we had passed Blackfriar's-bridge, a squall of 
wind, with lightning and rain, came over us ; the w^ind 
was a.head, and raised a considerable swell, which 
obliged us to pull lustily, in order io reach the wharf 
from which we had started ; so^ with blistered hands 
and a drenched skin, I reached home at ten at night. 

September 23.-.>My late companion in the tear to 
Bristol has returned to London, and determines to go 
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with me to the continent ; we hate called to-day on 
the American minister, Mr. Monroe, and obtained our 
passports. This excursion from London to Paris, I 
have had in view ever since I*determined on Tisiting 
Eogknd; and although the portentous storm which 
pow impends over the continent,* jhas made me hesi. 
tate, I have determined on proceeding, because there 
is no probability that the countries through which I 
shall pass, will become the immediate theatre of war, 
although, that state of things will doubtless render our 
admission to the continent more difficult, and our pro- 
gress upon it more embarrassed. 

Sejdentber 25.-— >My movements now have all a re- 
ference to this contemplated tour. We have heen to* 
day to the alien.offi^e, and obtained our passports to 
leave England. These passports have no farther effect 
than to allow. us to go freely out of this country, which 
would not be permitted were we suspected persons ; 
those from the American minister are to be used abroad 
to prove that we are American citizens. Of this fact, 
I had, indeed, in my own case, the most abundant 
proof, derived from official sources in my own coun. 
try ; but I was disposed to take every possible precau- 
tion, to prevent repulse, detention, or arrest, in the 
countries which I am about to visit. 

At the proper hour we met the captain of a Dutch 
packet on Change, and engaged our passages ; the ves. 
sel lies at Gravesend, where we expect to embark. 

I dined with General Lyman, the American consul, 
from whom I have- received many useful and friendly 

* About this time Bonaparte, with the immense armies 
whiGh had been all summer menacing the invasion of Bngland, 
suddenly defiled from the coast, and commenced that wonder- 
ful career of victories, which ended Si the complete over- 
throw of the emperor of Austria. 
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atteDtions. At hts table I met two Americans who 
have recently returned from the continent, concerning 
which, and the probable difficnltiea of my expected 
toar, they ga?e me mifbh interesting and useful infor- 
mation. Although they do not discourage me from the 
attempt^ they give me reason to expect embarrassmeots, 
which they represent as much increased of late. One 

of them, Mr. A of Boston, was arres(ed*at Milan, 

at the late coronation of Napoleon as king of Italy, 
and was smii under the escort of gens d^anne% to Paris, 
where he was immured for six weeks in the temple, 
and was at last extricated by the interference-of the 
American ambassador. His crime was some indiscreet 
remarks contained in an intercepted letter ; he remain, 
e^ for a long time uncertain concerning his doom, and 
his friends were, with the greatest reason, very solici. 
' tous for hti fate. I hope not to be honoured, like him^^ 
with national lodgings, but, under a military despo. 
tism, and a system of universal espionage, no one can 
say when he is safe. 

BILLINGSGATE-. 

September 26.---My business has led me to.day to 
Tisit a place, which has long afforded the most signifi. 
cant phrase to denote a species of eloquence which 
flourishes in the greatest yigour at this celebrated spot, 
^ which is no other than Billingsgate markeK It is a 
market for fish, situated near the tower, on the banks 
of the Thames, in the filthiest part of London, and 
the place itself and the women who keep the market, 
justify every impression which I had received on the 
subject. Those who have farmed their conceptions of 
the fairer half of creation from novels and poems, 
would obtain some^ew ideas by a visit to Billingsgate^ 
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vbere t.hey would see ^^ heaven's last, best gift^'' nn* 
der a gnise which would probably extinguish, at least 
for the time, any feelings of romance. 

September 97. — ^Most of this day has been spent in 
Hnmediiite preparations for ray departure, which is fix* 
ed for to-morrow morning. 

And, now, my dear brother, I must bid yon fare- 
well, for f know not how icnig i. -period ; such is the 
jealous rigour which characterises the present police of 
France, that I shall not dare to continue my journal 
vbiie I am gone. The most that I think o&doing is 
to makie a few minutes of dates, places, distance^ , and 
circmnstadles which will enable me, on my leturn to 
this^^ountry, to give some account of what I hare 
seen, provkled my avocations here will allow me the 
requisite time ; otherwise, I must trust to my memoiy 
i^ retain^ and to my tongne to relat% the OTents of my 
tear. 



London^ October 26, 1,805. 

MY DEAR BROTHER, 

After an intermission of a month I resume my Jour. 
sal. I will anticipate nothing ; I therefore refer you 
to the subsequent pages, for information respecting my^ 
continental excursion, and for the reasons of my speedy 
return. 
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A TOTJR FROM LONDON TO THE CONTINENT. 



No. LVni— LONDON TO ROTTERDAM. 

Ifave London....Blackheath.^Lord Hoo(L...An £i%li$h sailor 
, on the roof...,|}is feelini^s at seeing bis old admiral... Dart- 
ford... .Gravesend.^. Passage to Holland. 

Sepiefhber ^S. — ^The boats for Gravesend, in one 
of wlbich we had Intended to embark, to gg down the 
mer, were already gone, and, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon we left London ; the weather was fine, and 
we took our seats on the roof of the coach. 

We passied over Blackheath; this is a fine plain, and 
was the seat of the Danish army in 1011 ; it is said 
that traces of their encampment are stiji visible ; here, 
also, as my itinerary informs me, 100,000 rebels were' 
assembled under Watt Tyler. At the termination of 
Blackheath, we ascended Shooter's Hill ; it is steep 
and high, and from its summit, we had a fine retros- 
pect of London, the river, and the surrounding coun-^ 
try. This hill forms a serious obstacle to carriages, 
and it has been contemplated to dig a passage under it, 
as the level is the same on both sides. 

Near this hill we met Lord Hood on horseback, iji 
a plain dress, with a single se4*vant ; he is now Gover- 
nor of Greeni^ich hospital. This is the last post of 
honour with the aged admirals of England ; seniority 
is the rule of precedence, and Lord Hood, after being 
so long an active commander of the English squadrons, 
now finds in Greenwich hospital, a quiet and honoura- 
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ble retreat for the e?ening of a life already protracted 
to threescore years and ten. We had a sailor on top of 
the coach, who had been twenty.fiTe years in the navy, 
and foaght under hotd Hood 'm Rodney's celebrated * 
battle w|th DeGrasse, in 1781 ; as soon as^ he espied his 
former commander^ he could^hardly be restrained from 
leaping *down to make his obeisance, and since be 
could not i^Fsuade the coachman tp stop, he relieyed 
his emotions, by ^wearing a whole volley of oaths ia 
praise of the brare old admiral. 

We changed horses at Dartford, fourteen or fifteen 
miles from t^ondon. Dartfor^ is a neatjtttle place, 
in a Taljey, and is memorable as having been the place 
where Watt Tyler's rebellion originated. 

Passing through Northfleet, remarkable for its ex* 
tensive lime pits, we arrived at Gr^vesend, at evening, 
presented our passports at the alien.office there ;•— were 
regalarly cleared, and Y^tired to rest, with every thing 
ready for our departure, which our captain assured us 
would take place in the morning, and we were inclined 
to believe it, as Si^day is a favourite, day with mariners 
for setting sail. 

PASSAGE TO HOLLAND. 
Sunday^Sept, 29.— We embarked on board a wretch- 
ed vessel of about thirty tons, originally a French 
gDD.boat, built for the invasion of England. More 
than twenif of us were stowed in her hold, and there 
we were imprisoned nine days, during which time we 
were either lying at anchor, or buffeting the winds and 
waves, which were almost constantly opposed to us. I 
will not tpoublA^you with the details of this tedious 
duresse. I will oftly say, that after being detained on 
the coast of England for seven or ei|^t days, a fair 
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wind) at length, arose and we sailed prosperously on 
ear course. 

In the erening before our arrival on the coast of 
' Holland, we saw a partial sea.fight. Through the 
darkness that hoyered over the face of the water, we 
perceived the rapid eruption of flame from the' mouths 
of cannon ; soon after, several broad-sides were ex- 
changed, and the affair seemed to be decided. In the 
course of an hour we came in sight of three ships, and 
we conjectured that one had been overpowered by 
two, which circumstance would account for the speedy 
termination •f the contest. ^ ' 

October 7.— I rose at three in the. morning, and re. 
itiained on deck. We were already in ten fathom wa- 
ter, and waited impatiently for the dawning of the day 
to discover to us th^land. We did not descry it how- 
ever till we were, as I imagine, within ten or twelve 
miles of the shore, to whi(^h we rapidly approacl^ 
with a fine fair wind. ^ .; 



No. LIX— ARRIVAL IN HOLLAND. 

The Briel and other objects,.,, Appearance ofthe water on the 
sand-banks...Dutch fi8hennen....Maas .Sluys*~.TI|e FrenclTin 
Holland....Forma]liieis of entrance. i..Eyeftin|f scene on the 
Meuse... .A patriot..,,A Russian. • 

The first objects that arrested my atlentiqn wj||^ the 
towers of the Briel, a fortified, town wimtii|Jtfeuse ; 
the steeples of Gravesande on the Ifft ; farther off, in 
the same direct^n, the turrets of the Hague, and all 
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along the margin of the S€», high sand-hills, raised by 
the beating of the waves, and noii^ serving f«r a barrier 
against its farther epcroachments. Bnt, all these ob. 
jects appeared, as if springing up out of the ocean, for 
the land beyond was so low that it could not be dis. 
cerned. 

Between ten and eleven in the morning, we entered 
the Meuse. The access is by a winding channel, for the 
sand-baoks, which are concealed by shallow water, 
extend for miles into the sea, and, in bad weather, 
render the coast a perilous one, even to those who 
know it best, and always so to strangers. 

The sea brought in a great surf, and, as we ap* 
preached the sand banks, we could distinctly mark 
their commencement ; the water changed its colour at 
oDce, from the deep azure of t^ ocean, to a dirty 
brown, and the boundary Uoe was almost mathemati^ 
tally exact. 

The Dutch fishermen swarmed around us, and a^ 
they sailed by, they all took off their hats and bade us 
good morrow. These fishermen dress in a singular 
style ; they wear large hats like umbrellas, and bree- 
ches of enormous size ; both men and boys had pipes 
in their mouths^ a proof certainly of some adroitness, 
for they contrived to smoke, talk, and manage their 
boats without breaking their pipes, and this in a brisk 
breeze, and a heavy swell of the sea, while the ropes 
an^ sails were constantly flapping about their heads. 
On board our own boat, we had been so fumigated 
during thei^whole passage, by our Dutch companions, 
who i|ere Incessantly smoking, that most of us were 
glad to ttlin^ish the hold to them, and seek purer 
aironii&k. 
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As we proceeded ap the river we saw great numbers 
of wild-geese and other sea-fowl, all around us ; ^nd, 
the wreck of an American ship, half buried in the sand, 
€xhibited a melancholy memento to mariners. Having 
DOW advanced a considerable distance into the river, 
the beach and ocean gradually receded from our view, 
the water was smooth, and both wind and tide conspir. 
ed to float us slowly up to Moos Slutfs^ a considera. 
ble Village about six miles from the river's moiHh. 
There we dropped anchor. At this station all the 
packets from England are obliged to stop to undergo 
an examination. 

It will doubtless appear strange that an intercourse 
of this nature should exist between countries at war. 
The truth Is, England and Holland are not cordially 
hostile ; both cauntries are griBatly benefited hy an ac. 
live commercial intercourse, always existing in periods 
of peace, and which it is extremely difficult to sup. 
press in time of war. Holland is the mere cats.paw of 
France. Sorely against her will, her claws are thrust 
Into the (ire by her powerful mistress, while the hum- 
ble and reluctant instrument gains no share of the nuts, 
but has the burning entirely to herself. 

The Dutch, who are the nominal rulers of Holland^ 
intimidated by the real masters of the country,. the 
French, who are resident among them, have, from time 
to time, enafted severe laws to cut off the communica. 
tion with England. Only a few months since theji is- 
sued an edict making \i a capital crime for any captain, 
even a neutral, -to bring either goods or^passengers 
from England ; the goods were liable to confiscation, 
and the passengers to imprisonment or ^a death. 
These things were well known in England, und were 
repeatedly mentioned to me in that country by Ameri- 
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cans who had come from this. We arrived here there- 
fore with halters about our necks ;^but we knew that 
the Dutch would never be permitted by the French 
to execute even the laws which they themselves had 
forced them to pass. Singular as it may appear, the 
Datcb, in direct opposition both to their own interests 
and iDelinations, einact sanguinary laws against the in- 
tercourse with England, and then the French demand 
their own price for insuring safety against the opera- 
tion of these very laws; ' 

The whole history of this business may be compris. 
ed within a very few sentences.* At Rotterdam there 
constantly resides a French general, who is called the 
guardian and protector of the coast ; subordinate to 
him is a French consul, and, VLt Maas Sluys^ a Dutch . 
commandant. All these men and their subordinate 
officers, are bribed to wink at the illicit intercourse 
with England, and they are said to realise handsome 
sums from this source. 

The traffic is carried on in this way. Dutch boats, 
commanded, manned, and owned by Dutchmen, clear 
oot Uom Hoi lend as Prussian, and sail under Prussian 
colours ; they state their destination as being for 
£mbdeo, a neutral town, north of Holland ; their pa. 
pers state that the ship is bound to Embden ; the pass. 
ports of the passengers are ail for the same place, and 
the captain kisses the Bible, and deliberately swears 
that this 16 his destination. ^ 

•As the knowledge of some of these facts was not attaineit 
till I had been some days on shore in Holland, it would, in 
strictness, have been more correct to have referred the history 
of tliem to a subsequent date, but, as this part of my journal 
was written in England, after ray return from Holland, I felt 
myself at liberty to deviate from the strictness of chronolo- 
^cal order in every thing but the e^aenta of my tour. 
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With this solemn parade, known on both sides to be 
« mere fiction, the boat proceeds directly to the Thames, 
and when she teturns, the same farce is repeated ; she 
now comes from Embden, and the captain swears that 
she has not touched at any other port. 

In England, however, this mockery is nearly dis. 
pensed with ; the boat is entered as from Rotterdam ; 
advertisements are posted np that she will return thi- 
ther, and the piassengers say, without reserve, that they 
are from Rotterdam ; sometimes the name of Embden 
is joined, but, the frankness of the English character 
seems to disdain such petty arts, attended by delibe- 
rate perjury. 

In this manner both merchandise and people contin. 
ually pass from the one country to the other, and even 
Englishmen and Batavians go and return with safety^ 
But, all this is not accomplished without ample remu- 
neration to those who wink at the practice. 

Soon after we had anchored at Maas Siuys, we were 
put under guard, and a soldier placed on board to pre- 
vent our landing. The Dutch commandant, without 
whose permission we could not proceed up the river, 
was absent from his station, and we were obliged to 
wait his return. In the mean time a boat, from a ship 
of war, came along side, bringing a young naval offi«| 
cer, who examined our passports, took down in writ- 
ing our names, ages, places of birth, and other simi. 
lar particulars, atid received a contribution from oach 
of us. 

The commandant did not return till almost evening, 
and we had leisure to observe the objects on shore. 
The country, on both sides of the river, was flat, but 
the meadows were beautifully green ; they were stud 
ded with Tillages and farm-houses, and the country 
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people of both sexes were amusing themselves with 
rustic dances. I was much diverted with the appear- 
ance of the Dutch peasantry; you can conceive of no. 
thing more stilFj^formal, and gravely ludicrous. But, 
I will resume this subject when I have been longer in 
their country. 

Before dark the commandant came on board. He 
was a young Dutchman, of small stature and delicate 
countenance, for which he compensated as well as he 
could, by wearing a military hat, fiercely cocked, and 
of inordinate size ; but, to do him justice, his deport- 
ment was civil, and even mild. lie also took our 
names, with a variety of other particulars relative to 
our history, and having received his fee, gave us per- 
mission to proceed up the river. 
♦ It was dark before we hoisted sail, and there was so 
little wind, that, with the gentle impulse of the tide 
alone, we floated slowly up the sluggish Meuse ; the 
night, though slightly cloudy, was enlivened by the 
moon, and all was life and hilarity on board, at the 
prospect of a speedy release from our tedious confine- 
ment. 

Some refreshments, procured from the shore, drew 
us to our humble board, and conviviality seemed to 
have obliterated the recollection of past, and the anti- 
cipation of future sufferings. Our passengers laid 
their heads together to produce one dish of a singular 
composition. As the cooks were of various nations, 
so this compound consisted of various and warring in- 
gredients. Apples, onions, mustard, salt, pepper, 
vinegar, gin, and raw fish, just taken from the river, 
were mixed in due proportion, and distributed among 
the eager expectants^ who devoured this disgusting far- 
rago as if it had been nectar. For my own part^ I 

■VOL. II. 12 
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could not partake, but contented myself with observ- 
ing the satisfaction of others. Gin aud claret went 
merrily round, and their influence was soon perceived 
in garrulity and noisy mirth. Our little boat contained 
a congress from almost one half the nations of the civi- 
lized world, and you might have heard tlie vociferation 
of almost as many languages ; a laugh however was the 
same in every tongue, and in this all joined, as a sort 
of chorus. Nor were the gentle passions, and the mer- 
ry humours, those which were alone excited. My com- 
panion, feeling, what was indeed true, that we had just 
arrived within the realy although not the nominal do- 
minions of France, out of civility to the country, gave 
for a toast the emperor Napoleon, Nobody drank it, 
and there was a general murmur of disapprobation. 
Ahdther, a gentleman from Amsterdam, to mend tlTc 
matter, and make all easy, substituted Mr, SchimmeL 
pennick^ the present chief magistrate of Holland. 

Mr. N », a young Dutch merchant from Rotter- 
dam, of great independence and intrepidity of spirit, 
altliough somewhat rash and imprudent, instantly start- 
ed up from his seat, and protested that he would not 
drink Mr. Schimroelpennick's health, nor that of any 
other traitor^ who was contributing his exertions to 
rivet the chains which France had imposed on his coun- 
try ; he declared that he would be one of the first to 
cut the throats of the French, who, under the name of 
friends and allies, were residing in Holland, only to 
draw its very life-blood, to corrupt its morals, to waste 
Its treasure, and to squander the lives of its youth in 
enterprises of ambition and conquest. By this time 
our festivity was turned into solemn attention ; soma 
feeble attempt was made to defend the grand pension- 
55' V , h^^- ?Jr. N---^-- triumphec^ and bore down al 1 op 
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position, vfhWe he seemed ready to leap over^board from 
the violence of his feelings. Yet this yoang man had 
been twice imprisoned by the French for his boldness^ 
His emotions were natural, for, besides the impulse of 
patriotism and of personal resentment, he was actuated 
by a sense of the injuries which his family had sus. 
(ained ; they were related to the Prince of Orange, 
and, under the ancient government, had shared in the 
honours and emoluments of the state. I could not but 
admire the dignity and noble daring 6{ his mind, and 
^?hile I was interested in him from his generous man. 
ners, I looked upon him with pleasure, as one whp 
might, hereafter, act a distinguished part in the eman.. 
cipation of his country. 

There M^as another Dutchman ou board, a young man 
of excellent understanding, who, in terms less ardent^ 
but not less firm, declared his hatred of the Gallic do. 
minion, and lamented the misfortunes of his country, 
but seemed to despair of her deliverance. 

There was a third Dutchman, (the same who gjive 
Mr. Scbimmelpennick for a toast) who, addressing 
himself to me,' apologized for the pensionary, by say. 
ing that he submits to wear the mask, hy appearing 
friendly to Bonaparte, while he is merely waiting for 
an opportunity to deliver his country from the oppres. 
sion under which it groans. In addition to this you 

may have heard what our country inan, Mr. E h 

said, when he returned from England, after his mis- 
sion to France. He spent an evening with Mr. Schim. 
melpennick, who was then Dutch ambassador in Lon. 
don, and heard him, in ardent and pathetic term's, and 
Hith tears in his eyes, lament the miserable subjoga. 
tion of Holland. If he be really a patriot and a good 
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man, ^faat must be the anguish of his mind, when he 
sees the resources of Batavia poured into France, her 
youth perishing beneath the Gallic standard, French- 
men holding the keys of her fortresses, and himself 
the titled sovereign of Holland, but the real instrument 
of her oppression. 

Among our passengers was a very interesting young 
man, a Russian, of the name of K z. He had tra. 
veiled much, been largely conversant with mankind, 
and was possessed of the most interesting and accom- 
plished manners. Like a true Russian, he had furs 
enough to protect him against a polar winter, but his 
countenance and person would have led to the pre- 
sumption that he had been bred in the milder climates 
of the south. He often relieved the tedium of our pas- 
sage by relating to me his adventures, and describing 
the manners of a portion of the world of which, even 
now, very little is kn^w-n, for he had penetrated by 
land to Archangel, and had been near perishing, by 
frost, in the snows of Siberia. He discovered also, in 
his turn, much curiosity concerning mj/ country, and 
repeatedly asked me to speak some American^ that he 
might hear how it sounded. I told him that I had 
been all the while speaking American to him, « O no ! 
was the reply, do not deceive me ; you have been all 
the while speaking English, just such as the people of 
London use ;— now speak some American, He per- 
sisted to the last, and I could scarcely persuade him 
that English was the native language of my country. 

We were frequently in conversation, and, one even- 
ing, he asked me if I did not think that America and 
Russia joined. I supposed that he alluded to the con- 
tiguous situation of Kamschatka and the opposite north. 
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western coast of America, and answered, rery coolly, 
that I believed not ; 4he straits of Behring undoubted. 
]y separated them. 

The next day on deck, he said to me very abf aptly, 
but with a meaning countenance; do not if ou think 
our countries join .^-— and, a day or two after, he pro. 
DouDced very emphatically, and with a smile ; I am 
sure our countries join ! giving me his hand with 
warmth, and leaying me jin no doubt as to his mean- 
ing. 

At an early hour I retired to rest, and at three in 
the morning rose and gave my bed to my Russian 
friend^ as the watei* came in through a leak, and made 
his mattress uncomfortable. 

In the mean time, I lay down on a bench, wrapped 
in a blanket, and, when the light returned, I found 
that we were moored in the beautiful city of Rotter. 
dam. 



^ No. LX.— ROTTERDAM. 

Canals....CuriosUy of the Dutch....Jews....FormaUtietpn land- 
ing....Statue of Erasmus.-Boom Peas....Beauty of tne city.... 
....Prostration of commerce... .Dutch coins... .Mirrors on the 
outside of the houses....Their use. 

October 8.-.— We were in one of those spacious ca. 

nals with which Rotterdam, like all the commercial 

cities of Holland, is intersected. In this city they 

are so wide and deep, that vessels of 400 tons lie i^ 

1^* 
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them ; thus the ships are distributed in eT;&ry part of 
the town, and lie at the very doors of the merchants. 

We now looked, every moment, for our deliTerance, 
but we were still confined by a sentinel, till the plea. 
sttre of the French general respecting us should be 
known. In the mean time we had hot coffee and new , 
bread brought from the town, and something like com- 
fort appeared on board our miserable bark. We were 
forbidden to send any letters on shore, but I wrote a 
line to the American consul, and contrived to despatch 
it, with an introductory letter, addressed to the same 
gentleman.* I requested his kind interference and 
the exertion of his influence with the French general, 

in behalf of Mr. T and myself, that we might be 

speedily released from our tedious confinement. He 
returned a polite note, in which he- promised to come 
and see us after breakfast, but expressed his fears that 
we might be detained on board, two or three days, as 
the French general had gone to the Hague, and it was 
uncertain when he would return. Soon after, we had 
the pleasure of seeing the consul in person ; his de- 
portment was very friendly, and he promised to go im* 
mediately and use his influence in our behalf, but he 
gave us very little reason to hope a speedy liber-ation, 
and even intimated that it was quite uncertain what 
they would do with us, as we had come to Holland in 
direct violation of very severe laws, and now lay en- 
tirely at their mercy. I confess we did not feel per- 

,* The sentinel on board was a Dutchman— when I asked him 
for permission lo send a letter on shore, he said that if hejfz^L* 
it he must seize the letter ; i then gave him a piece of money, 
and he took care not to see me. 
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fectly easy, but, as it was impossible to retreat, or es- 
cape, (had we been disposed to do so, which we were 
not,) we had nothing to do, but wait patiently the 
course of events. 

In the mean time, we were amused with the strong 
cariosity discoTcred by the Dutch, who thronged the 
wharf around our boat, and stood gazing at us, for 
hours, as if we had been wild animals from Africa. 
Probably this curiosity has become more active since 
the commerce of Holland has been almost annihilated, 
and the arrival of foreigners^ consequently, more rare. 

Wff observed great numbers of Jews walking the 
streetSj with an air of solemnity ; they were well 
dressed, and many of them bore bulrushes and green 
leaves in their hands ; for, they were commemorating 
the discovery of the infant Moses, in the bulrushes, an 
event which, I suppose, they reckon to have happened 
on this day of the year. This dispersed and despised 
people exhibit a living proof of the truth of prophecy, 
and are a striking monument of the wrath of God ; 
they are every where mingled with the nations, and 
yet remain separate, bearing in th^ir very faces such a 
strong national stamp^ that it is, generally, not diffi- 
cult to point out an Israelite among a promiscuous 
crowd collected from various countries. 

In the course of the forenoon a French sergeant 
fame to our packet and ordered us to land ; this we 
<lid with great alacrity, after being nine days confined 
to our little boat. Like crimina^ we were all, to the 
number of fourteen, marched «ip, uoder guard, to the 
town house of Rotterdam, a magnificent building, in 
^vhich are the offices of the French general and of his 
dependants. On our way we met the American con- 
sul, who senthi^ servant to attend us, and to wail upon 
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US to our lodgings, Mrhene?er we shojild be permitted 
to go to them. 

The Frepch general had not returned, but he had 
left as a substitute, a Dutchman, who occasionally 
conducts the examinations, and does most of those 
little details of business, not ejLcepting the receiTiog of 
douceurs^ with which the general does not choose to 
soil his own hands, although he reaps the emoluments. 

We were ushered into the presence of the general's 
substitute, whom we found in a large chamber, where 
we were successively examined as to our ages, places 
ef birth, occupations, pursuits, views in travelling, and 
a variety of other particulars, which were registered 
in a book, and most of us were permitted to go to our 
lodgings. A Swiss, however, with his wife and child, 
was ordered again on board, because he had been re- 
siding for some years in England. 

The French sergeant was sent with Mr. T ■ and 
myself to the American consul, to see if he would be 
answerable for our condtict ; and we were told that 
we might remain at an inn, but in a state of surveilli^ 
ance^* as they call it, until our passports should be 
returned from the Hague, whither they had been sent, 
for the inspection of the French general, and of Mr. 
Schiromelpennick, the grand pensionary of Holland, 
and until their pleasure concerning us should be known. 

We took lodgings at an English house in the Wyn 
Haven, much resorted to by Amertcans, and, after those 
personal attentions^nd refreshments^ which our late 
privations had rendered as necessary as they wBre 
grateful, we walked out with an acquaintance, who 

* That is, we were allowed to make ourselves comfortable, 
but were in a state o£ inspection and observation till they should 
be satisfied concerning our views. 
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conducted us to the most interesting partes of the town. 
We saw, in the market place a noble bronze statue of 
Erasmus, who was a native of this city. The people 
of Rotterdam are very proud of this circumstance, 
but they permit the area, around this fine statue, to be 
so defiled that the spectator is filled with disgust in- 
stead of admiration. 

We went next on the Boom Peas, which is one of 
llie finest walks imaginable, considering that it has not 
Ihe advantage of elevation and prospect. There is a 
long row of magnificent houses arranged along the 
banks of the Meuse, in a line parallel with, and at 
some distance from it ; the space between them and 
the river is planted with fine avenues of trees, beneath 
vhich, and in front of these magnificent houses, Is the 
n\k to which I allude. The opposite bank of the 
river is extremely verdant and beautiful, and planted 
with regular rows of trees, while the river itself, from 
tlie smoothness of the water, and the occasional passing 
of vessels, is an interesting object. 

October 9. — We occupied the morning with Walking 
tbrough the city which we found to be both beautiful 
and magnificent. The canals are on a scale of which 
1 had before formed no adequate conception, and while 
ihey give incalculable facilities to commerce, they add 
much to the beauty of the city and afford the most 
convenient means of cleanliness. You may be ready 
to conclude that the Canals must obstruct the passing 
from one part of the town to another ; they do in some 
•measure impede it," but bridges are thrown over all the 
principal canals, and are raised or swung off to one 
Hde when a vessel is to pass, and, at such a moment, a 
person may be, for a little while, impeded 5 there are 
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ferry-boats in other instances, and the fare is so small, 
that it is impossible to pay it with any English or 
American coin ; they have small pieces in Holland 
called doits^ wl^ich are^sed for such purposes as these; 
their value is less than a quarter of a cent. 

There are no heavy carts about the streets of RoU 
terdam, or the other commercial towns of Holland : 
such as are used in London or New. York, would, I 
presume, destroy the pavements of towns whose foun-^ 
dation is entirely arttficial ; the ground beneath them 
is so tremulous, that the pafements have a visible Hue. 
tuation when any heavy body is moving upon them. 
The heavy articles of comoierce are drawn upon a car- 
riage -very much resembling the American sleds, and 
these always go so slowly that the horses are never out 
of a walk. 

Coaches, however, and other carriages for the conJ 
▼eyance of persons, are seen about the streets, going| 
with the speed usual in other places. I observed some 
private carriages drawn by very beautiful black horses 
of a fine muscular turn, with very long and full manc?| 
and tails, flowing to a great length, like thewar horsesi 
which we see in ancient pictures, I was informed that 
these horses were of a peculiar breed from Holstein. j 

There is by no means that bustle and crowd in thd 
streets of Rotterdam, which, from the size of the city 
we should naturally expect ; this is easily accouni 
for, from the prostrated condition of commerce. T 
usual channels of business are obstructed, and 1 
merchants have neither the opportunity nor the spir 
to adventure their capitals in trade. I heard it sail 
that they were afraid to have it known that they hi 
money, and that they kept it In secret vaults, burie 
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it in the earth, or exported it whenever they could to 
foreign countries, and invested it iti foreign funds.* 

Some ofr them continue to do business even under 
all these embarrassments. I had occasion to call with 
a letter of credit od a house well known in America. 
My letter was promptly honoured and I received as 
much Dutch coin as I wished. Bank notes, I am told, 
are unknown in Holland ; I did not see any ; and was 
therefore obliged, as every traveller in that country is, 
to carry about with nte a very inconvenient weight of 
coin ; there is no alternative between this and very fre- 
quent letters. of credit. 

It was an agreeable circumstance to me to find that 
the merchants on whom I called, spoke English. The 
Batch probably speak more languages than the people 
: of any other country in Europe ; for, in time of peace, 
I tbeir territory is a great commercial thoroughfare, aM 
their connections with France, Germany, and England, 
are particularly intimate. Hence, a well educated 
Dutch merchant usually speaks, besides his own Ian. 
guage, the English, French, and German, and in the 
cities especially, most of the people, of whatever des- 
cription, have a smattering of French. 

I m^y have occasion to mention Dutch coins, and 
yon will remember that, when the exchange is at par, 
the stiver equals the English penny, and ihe guilder 
equals twenty stivers ; these are the denominations 
most frequently used. The guilder is a silver coin 
nearly as large as our half dollar, and there are silver 
pieces of two, three, and four stivers, and even more ; 

* I was assured by a citizen of Amsterdam, that, since the 
commencement of the French revolution, 75 per cent, of th6 
commercial capital of Holland had been in one way and ano- 
ther lost to the countrv. 
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the stiver is again subdivided into doits, eight of which 
make a stiver ; the doit is a small copper coin whose 
Talue as I have mentioned before is about one eighth 
cf a penny, or half a farthing English, a sufhcient 
proof that some things are very cheap in Holland) or 
there could be no use for such small pieces. There are 
also silver coins of the value of three guilders, they 
are about as large as a dollar ; the only gold coins 
which I saw were ducats, guineas, and Iftiis d'ors ; the 
two latter coins however do ncyt pass in tale, but by 
weight. 

The necessaries of life are generally lauch cheaper 
in Holland than in England, and we fouivl a tery seri. 
ous reduction in our expenses. 

We went into a Dutch coifee-honse, where, like 
other people, we drank coffee and pored over Hie news- 
papers of the country, although we did not understand 
a sentence ; but we were soon satisfied, for the tobacco 
smoke involved every thing in clouds and darkness, so 
that we could scarcely see across the room, .but the 
Dutchmen seemed perfectly in their element, and en. 
joyed the whiff, the puff, and the lazy rolling cloud, 
while our lungs were heaving with^the irritation, and 
our eyes flowing with tears. 

We jrisited the Exchange which opens at one, but 
the d fHy ts do not assemble till nearly two ; pre- 
cisfeligyi^ the bell rings as a warning to them to 
dispe^^f^ that they are only about a quarter of an 
hour on change. Whoever remains after the bell has 
ceased to ring, is liable to a fine. The merchants 
were not numerous on the Exchange to-day, nor did 
there seem to be much d^oing among them. The grass 
has literally grown up in the area, and proves, but too 
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plainly, the fallen state of this once busy and flourish. 
log country. 

After Tisiting the Exchange we went to the office of 
the French consul, and took the steps that were neces« 
sary in order to have our passports ready for Paris, by 
the time when we should return from Amsterdam, to 
which place we were now contemplating an excursion. 
We repaired to the office ot the French general^ and 
receiTed the passports with which we entered the coun. 
try ; they had been duly approved and indorsed, and 
with these we were authorized to proceed to Amster.. 
datn. At his office I saw the French general ; his 
name is Rosseau ; he distinguished himself at Maren. 
go, and was wounded on that occasion ; the wound 
has caused one leg to be shorter than the other, and for 
that reason, he wears a cork heel to his boot^ to supply 
the deficiency. He was plainly dressed, and had a 
iDtId pleasant countenance. 

I have mentioned Dutch curiosity ; they have a sin- 
golar contrivance to gratify it without seeming to be 
rode. Out of doors on the walls of most of the houses 
there a(re mirrors, placed immediately contiguous to 
the street,' where people are walking ; more commonly 
ftere are three, but sometimes there are twice that 
Bomber. Two of th«m are fastened to the wall near 
the windows, at such angles as to>ei1ect the images of 
all who are paarsing on the same side of the street, into 
the family sitting-room ; a Dutch lady takes her seat 
near the window, and, in the line of the reflected ima, 
ges, so that while she is reading, sewing, knitting, or 
coaver^ing, she can, at any time, without seeming to 
h© rude, gaze at those who are not always aware that 

VOL. II. 13 
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they. are thus critically reviewed, while they imagine 
themselves passing by unobserv^. 

The third mirror is so placed as to give information 
who is at the door ; frequently the image is reflected 
into a chamber wiudow, and the important point of 
being at home^ or not at home, to the particular visitor^ 
whose image announces him the moment he is oa the 
door^step, can be decided j?roiwj7%, at a glance, with- 
out waiting to receive the name from the servant. This 
is a happy invention to save at least the trouble of an 
inquiry, but I think some caution must be necessary 
in the use of a mirror in this way, for, unkii^kily, al- 
though servants will lie for their masters an^istres. 
ses, mirrors will not ; they tell truth two waff^ and the 
image may pass from the chamber to the dopt, as well 
as from the door to the chamber. / 

October 10. — We received calls to-diy from several 
of our fellow-passengers, one of whom, who lives in 
Amsterdam, informed us that he had not yet obtained 
his passports, 'ftlthongh we had then been four days in 
Rotterdam ; we learned afterwards that he did not ob- 
tain them till three days more had elapsed, and thus, 
notwithstanding that he was a native Dutclr citizen, and 
his coacerns demanded his immediate attention at home, < 
he was detained, without any reason assigned, merely 
because it was the pleasure of the French .general. In 

the same manner Mr. N , although he was a na-' 

tive of Rotterdam, and had an establishment there, 
'was not permitted to land and go to his own house, 
till he had obtained leave of the imperious and insolent 
foreigners who hold this devoted country in more than 
iron chains. Such facts as these, which exhibit to you 
the natives and proprietors of the country, travelling 
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about their proper and innocent employments, detain. 
ed, restricted, and erhl)arrassed, by the insolence of a 
foreign despotism established among them, and that - 
too at a time when'there are not five thousand French 
troops in H#Itend, must convince you that the Dutch 
have really no power, and that therefore the nominal 
possession"of it must render their servitude so mubh 
more intolerable, because it adds insult to injury. 

When^that severe Mw, prohibiting tire intercourse 
^vith England, was passed, the Dutch discovered a lit- 
tle spirit on the occasion, and determined to try their 
power in carrying it into execution ; not that they lik- 
ed the law, b«t because they wished, for once, to carry 
a point against their French masters. Accordingly, 
when the next packet arrived from England, they sta- 
tioned a partjr 6f their own soldiers on deck, with or- 
ders that not a man should land till their pleasure </ 
should be known. Of this step, the French general 
was no sooner informed, than he sent down a few 
French soldiers, who went on board, and by violence 
expellcJ the Dutch guard, landed the passengers, and 
inarched them up to the office of the general. 

I was informed, again and again, and it seems to be 
a thing generally known at Rotterdam, that every pas- 
senger from England pays the French general one 
guinea, and another guinea when he returns ; from this 
source alone he derives 50 or 60 guineas a week. 
English merchandise also pays a heavy duty to these 
French officers, and the captains of the packets, for 
immunity from the gallows, to which they are con- 
stantly liable, are taxed at pleasure, and they dare not 
murmur. It will be easily understood, therefore, why 
the French general, the French consul, and their de. 
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pendants, wink at, and even protect, an illicit inter- 
course, which is to them so lucxbtiye, while thejr com- 
pel the Dutch to prohibit it by laws written in liiood, 
that themseWei may demand a high premium for in- 
suring safety against the operation of edtets^ passed at 
their own instigation. Thus the dignity of Holland 
is trampled in the dust, and the French officers are, in 
the mean time, faithless to their own government, 
which, without doubt, wishes to destroy this traffic and 
intercourse of passengers between England and Hol- 
land. One can hardly believe that the thing caa be 
unknown to the emperor ; probably the gain does not 
all stop in Holland, and there may be greater men, 
nearer the throne, who find their interest in bHnding 
him. In the mean time the general is amassing a for. | 
tune, and the consul, one of the poor kinsmen of the | 
new queen of France, is making rapid progress to opu. 
lence. 



No. LXI.—EXCURSION TO AMSTERDAM. 

I 

Mode of travelling in the Trek Schuit8....Canals.^. Appearance 

of the country Cattle Peat Delft Tombs of Van 

Tromp and De Ruyter....Ryswick....The Hague....Leidsen- 
dani....Beautiful country seats....Summer-hou8es....Holland a 
wonderful country....Leyden...3Sprightlinessof a Dutch par- 
ty in the Trek Schuit....Haarlem ....Dutch women. 

As we were unacquainted with the Dutch language, 
we took a valet recommended to us by a friend. This 
is a kind of character almost unknown in our country, 
but not uncommon in Europe, and highly useful to 
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etrangers^ and especially to Americans. , The one 
vhom we engaged could speak. French, Dutch, Ger- 
man, and English, and had long been accustomed to 
trarel in the double capacity of servant and interpre. 
iter. His same was Albert, but he was familiarly called 
Lambert. He was about forty-fiTe years old, a native 
of Brussels, and possessed strong recommendations 
from Americans of respectability with whom he had 
travelled. Although he did not consider it as his duty 
to do every menial service, he neglected no personal 
attention which was necessary to our comfort, and he 
^ras so perfectly acquainted with the smaller duties of 
his profession, that, without bidding, he would do a 
hundred things for one which it would have been im- 
possible to have censured him for had he omitted them. 
He was also a man of considerable understanding, and 
possessed all that minute information which travellers 
j want, concerning the interesting things of the country ; 
I and his appearance was so decent, that he might walV: 
by one's side in the streets, and be both an attendant 
I and a companion^, 

i 

MODE OF TRAVELLING IN HOLLAND. 

Having sent Lambert to engage places for us, we 
embarked, at one in the afternoon, on the canal leading 
to the Hague. We took passage in a Trek Schuit, 
ffbich, in English, is a J)rag Boaty and I was about 
to try .a mode of travelling which had amused tne much 
in the description. 

The Trek Schuit is a boat, about fifty feet long, and 
eight or ten wide ; itWs a flat bottom, and isi enclosed 
vith perpendicular sides^ and a flat top or roof, so that 
it forms a dry and comfortable retreat from the wea^- 
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ther.. It looks somewhat like tiie pictores of ike ark 
-which are given in children's books ; it iH a kind of 
house in a boat. In the stern there is ft small apart- 
ment called ihe deck ; it is famished with a table,, 
cushions, and other conveniences, which make it com.! 
fortable, and give it an air of some elegance and taste ; 
it is to the Trek Schuit what the cabin is to a ship.j 
Its principal advantage is, that it affords a retirement,! 
and any person, by sending and paying for it before-^ 
hand, may take it for himself and his friends, to thej 
exclusion of every body else. This apartment we took.! 
The remainder of the enclosed part of the boat is all 
in one apartment, which is furnished with benches, and! 
is merely decent without elegance. This part, whichl 
answers to the steerage of a ship, is called the hold ; it; 
has windows for air and light, and is commonly filled 
with a promiscuous crowd. In such a vehicle we com. 
menced our j ourney. | 

The boats are drawn, each by a single horse, har.| 
nessed to a rope which is connected with the Schuit^ 
they go at the rate of three miles an hour. The borsei 
travels along the ban^L of the canal, at the distance of! 
60 or 80 feet a^he^d of the boat, that the cord by which; 
the boat is drawn may be, as nearly as possible, paral.j 
Icl with the side of the canal, with which, however, 
it always forms a small angle. A boy rides the horse, | 
a man stands in the bow to manage the cord, and ano. 
ther in the stern to take care of the rudder, and pre-: 
vent the boat from being drawn to the side of the ca-! 
iial. As the mode of travelling on the canals is every! 
where precisely the same, I will finish the subj[ect now. 

The motion is so perfectly smooth, that if the pas- 
senger withdraws his eyes from the objects en shore. 
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he cannot pe? ceive tbat he is moving ; in the liinder 
apartmenti the deck, one can read, write, think, or 
sleep, without any other disturbance than that of the 
helmsman hallooing to the boy, or to the man in the 
bow. At first I was beyond measare delighted with a 
mode of travelling so novel, so quiet, and so easy, bat, 
the slowness of the qiotionand the perfect uniformity 
of all the arrangements soon made it tedious. 

When the Schuit passes under a bridge, the man in 
the bow slips the string frojn the top of the mast, to 
T^hich it is usually tied ; the horse' continues on, and 
80 does the boat on account of the momentum which it 
has already acquired ; the man in the bow catches the 
string, as it falls from the other side of the bridge, and 
slips it on to the mast again, and all this is done with. 
oat any sensibje hinderance to the boat, l^e mast is 
neTer very high, but as it is not low enough (q pass un- 
der the bridges, it isi^tted with a hinge, so that it can 
be laid horizontally for^this purpose, mid then raised 
again. E?en when the Schuits are travelling in oppo. 
site directions, the horses always go on the same side of 
the canal, for only one of the banks is formed into a 
road ; to prevent any interference, one horse stops a 
moment, when the boats aj^iu'oacJi ; the effect necesstf. 
rily is, that the boat with which he is connected glides 
on, and the cord drops injo the water and falls upon * 
the ground, although it is still fast to the mast at one 
end and to the horse at the other. The boat which is 
proceeding in the opposite direction does not stop, but, 
at this favourable moment, glides over the string,whrie 
the horse which belongs to it passes without difficulty 
between the canal and the other horse, and at the same 
time steps over the cord as it lies upon the road. All 
this is so well understood that there is no confusion or 
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embaTrassment whatever in passing. Sometlines,when 
there is a sufficient difference in the'height o€the masts, 
the one passes under the cord of the other, without 
any care or obstruction. 

TraTelling in the Schuits is very cheap ; it does not 
exceed two-pence a mile, and although it is tedious, it 
is admirably adapted to the condition of the country ; 
great numbers can go at once, with less expense than 
in any other way of transportation, and with entire 
safety and comfort, and the certainty of arriving at 
the appointed moment. Tiiis mode of travelling seems 
to afford a fair example of Dutch arrangements gene- 
rally ; it is economical of money, but expensive of 
time. ' ' , 

One day^ being restless, on account of our tardy 
progress,.-*! leaped to the shore, as the boat was, at 
that mom^t, passing near it, and walked on with all 
convenient speed* I found that I travelled faster than 
the Schuit. In half an hour the difference was perhaps 
the eighth of a mile, for the houses travel oiAy on a 
very slow trot. 

The canals are 90 wide that some of* them look like 
great rivers ; they rary in width from about 50 to 300 
feet or more, as I should judge ; their general depth is 
about five feet. As the more usual fact their sides are 
formed of earth and sods^ covered with a thick mat of 
grass; often they are supported by boards nailed to 
posts, and more rarely by brick walls. 

A road for post-chaises commonly runs parallel with 
the fpot-path in which the horse travels, but it is very 
narrow, and always has the canal on one sid« and a 
ditch on the other. When the canals intersect each 
other, the horse either crosses a bridge or is ferried 
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over, and apmetimes, one canal termiBates abruptlj^ 
and there is a short carrying.place to the next, where 
there is another boat with a fresh horse. The horses 
are always relieved every six miles, or once in two 
hoars^ On accoont of the equftl motion of the Schults, 
the Dutch reckon their distances by tm^ ; for exam, 
pie, from Rotterdam to the Hague is four hours or 
twelve miles ; from Amsterdam to Rotterdam, is thir» 
teen bottis-oc thirty.nine miles, and this is the tiniver. 
sal language in Holland. Hence it is that a Dutch 
mile is reckoned equal to three English. While a 
Dutchman travels three miles in an hour, an English, 
roan travels six or eight,^aBd thia is nearly the differ- 
ence between the spirit and energy of the two nations. 
The onei is enterprising aad adventurous, fod often 
rash ; the other is cautious, slow and sore. An Enf . 
lish captain will put fo sea when a Dutchman would 
remain at anchor ; the former will make a quick 
voyage with more hazard ; the latter a slow one but 
with less risk. In these respects the English and Ame- 
rican character is one and the same, and we found it 
therefore difficult to reconcile ourselves to M%fnheer*s 
tardy motions ; for, do" what he will, he must move 
slowly enough to keep his pipe always in his mouth. 

First we passed the village of Over Schie ; theca. 
nal was bordered with wind-mills ; most of them^ were 
of brick, lofty, conical, and not destitute of beauty. 
They gave the country an appearance of life aad acti- 
vity, and a considerable number of them were empjoy.- 
ed in sawing wood. I saw no other mills in the level 
parts of Holland, and it is obvious that they cannot 
easily have any other, because they have no rapid 
streams. 
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On both ddes of us were leyel meadows of the most 
beautiful green ; on the left, along the coast, they 
were bounded by lofty sand-hills, Bat, on the right, 
they were terminated only by the horizon. Innume- 
rable multitudes of very fine cattle were grazing upon 
the meadows ; many of them were of a pure milk-white 
colour, others nearly or quite black, but by far the 

^greater number were marked by both these colours, 
intermi}|<ed in a very beautiful manner ; and we found 
this fact to be general, for, wherever we went in Hol- 
land, the cattle were black or white, or striped and 
spotted with these colours ; very rarely indeed were 
they red or brindled,* / 

We saw very few trees, except ^he ornamental rows 
which were frequent around seats and houses, and| 
sometimes the canals were bordered with them, leav- 
ing room for the horses to drag the Schuits along with. 
out interfering. Holland, although destitute of fo- 
rests, has abundant resources fer fuel in the peat, or| 
turf, with which the country abounds. On both sides 
we saw very great quantities of this substance,^ dried 
and stacked for winter.' It was covered with straw and! 
destined for storehouses before the snow and ice 
should cover the meadows. We had hitherto stood 

' out of our apartment along with the steersman, as 
they call the pilot, but a gust of wind with rain fronil 
some angry clouds, now drove us in, and before it was 
over, we arrived at Delft. 

•"As this word is used in America it means red with shades' 
of black. 
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, DELFT. 

Belfi is an ancient and well built town, the materi. 
als brick, as they are generally in the towns of Hoi. 
land. This town was formerly famous for manufac. 
luring a species of ware/ which, from the place, was 
called Delft ware, but I understand that the manufac- 
tory is now ruined. We walked through the main 
street of the town which is built in a superior style of 
architecture. Silence every where reigned, but this is 
nid to be in some measure owing to the fact that the 
place is inhabited principally by men of independent 
(sti'.Llishmen'ts, who do not engage in business. ^ 

We hastened to an ancient and spacious cathedral 
where are the tomb« of many of the illustrious men of 
I Holland; we saw the monuments of the two distin. 
guishej admirals De Ruyter and Van Tromp. Van 
Trompfell in a battle with the English off the Dogger- 
Ijank. De Ruyter perished at Dunkirk. In the fa- 
shion of those times, he is laid out at length in complete 
armour ; the sculpture is wonderfully fine; the veins 
on his hands, and the skin and muscles, in every thing 
tut colour, are the exact copy of life, and even the 
marble mattress on which he lies, looks soft as a pil. 
low of down. In the same church there lies also a no- 
ble lady whose mother was killed by lightning, while 
the infant was still unborn. It was not even materi. 
ally injured by the shock that killed its mother ; \i 
was brought safely into the world, and lived twenty- 
four years ; this history is engrayed on the tomb in a 
Latin epitaph. 

I We hastened to join the Schuit for the Hague. The 
l^leck, although not pre-engaged, was partly occupied, 
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And we took our seats with a number who were ftlfca- 
dy ia it. They appeared to be priDcipally Datch, for 
they soon expelled us with tobacco smoke, mid we 
were glad to take our stations in the open air. The 
country, from Delft to the Hague, was -very beautiful, 
and the canal was bordered with handsome country 
seats and continued avenue of trees. We passed the 
village of R^swick, famous for the general peace con- 
cluded there in the latter part of the seyenteenth cen- 
tury. On the place where the house stood, in which 
the treaty was concluded, there is now a monumental 
pyramid, which rises above the trees, and is visible a 
good way off. On our right, at the distance of two 
miles, was the House in the Wood, the once favourite 
residency of the Princes of Orange ; we could see it ris- 
ing from among the trees ; it is now occupied by the 
Grand Pensionary, Mr. Schimmelpennick. 

Having but two or three hours before dark, we has- 
tened to the hotel which is called the Parliament of 
England, and having deposited our trunks, we request, 
ed Lambert to take us, without loss of time, to the 
most interesting parts of the town. Our survey was'so 
rapid, and therefore imperfect, that you will not have 
to peruse a long description. 

THE HAGUK. I 

The Hague^ as e\er^ one knows, was once the poli- 
tical focus of Europe, ttrtder the legitimate govern, 
ment of Holland it was a proud and 'splendid place ; 
but the glory is departed ! Odious fojpeigners now in- 
habit the palaces of the Batavian' princes, and insolent 
upstarts, created by the power of France, -pollute the 
seat of the noble house of Orange. But the buildings 
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remain unimpaired, and the Hague is still, in the beau- 
ty and magnificence of its structures, the pride of £u. 
rope. Although it is a great town, they do not call it a 
city, but a village. Notwithstanding this humble ap. 
pellation, the Hague, in point of beauty and magni fi. 
cence, far exceeds any place that I have erer seen ; no 
part of London can be compared with it ; the private 
kuses are palaces, and such is its princely air, that it 
would seem as if poverty and meanness, so commonly 
found, in great cities, close by grandeur, had here beea 
f holly excluded. 

We visited the palace of the Prince of Orange, and 
tbat of the young prince, his son. I was-impressid 
with the most painful ^nd melancholy sentiments,while 
Tiewing these uoble ^structures, whose former tenants 
are no^ in exile, while Holland, in vain, sighs for their 
return. Once her native princes extended over her the 
sceptre of lenity and law; her unrivalled industry, 
free to pursue, and sure to enjoy its own rewards, fil. 
led all the laud with comfort and gladness, while a 
commerce, growing out of security and freedom, crowd. 
(derery port of her own territory, and hui^g out its 
flag over every sea andt under every climate. But now, - 
kr chains are rivetted by foreign hands ; industry 
shrinks from the toil whose reward another may en. 
ijoy,' while wealth endeavours to conceal its acquis!. 
itious, and claims the privileges of poverty ; her best 
ilife.blood is wasted in the broils of France ; her once 
'powerful navy is annihilated ; her commercial flag no 
longer visits jthe Indian Ocean ; silence and dejection 
jeigo in her streets, and the grass grows in the Ex. 

nnges of her commercial capitals I 

We visited the parade for horse and foot, and the 

iblic squares, all of which are adorned with rows of 

VOL. II. 14 
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lofty and venerable trees. We explored the gstdens 
connected with the palaces ; they are beaotifiil fo the 
extreme. Efery embellishment which serpentine walks, 
artificial and verdant labyrinths, pools of water, and 
variety of trees and shrubs, can give, i» here exhibit. 
ed. But, the Datch taste in gardening,- is stiff and 
formal; they do not merely prone the luxuriance of 
nature ; they cut their trees into precise mathematical 
figures, cubes, spheres, spheroids, prisms, &c. I saw 
a whole grove where the trees stood thick together, and 
they had pruned off the tops, so that there was a per- 
fect plane from one eud to the other ; not a single am. 
bitfous leaf ov twig was suffered to rise above'the gene, 
ral IcTel. This taste is now hardly known in Eng. 
land. I remember, however, to hve once seen in Lei- 
cestershire, two' box-wood trees, whose branches and 
fbliage were so trimmed, as to represent a pair of pea. 
cocks, sitting each upon the stump or trank. 

We went to see the spot where the great Dewit and 
his brother were torn in pieces by an infatuated and| 
infurmted populace ; a deed- of cruelty and shame | 
which tlmk will never be able^to veil. We walked 
next to the street in which the foreign ambassadors re- 
sided, when the Hague was in its glory. Laftbert for- 
merly lived here, and of his own accord mentioned thw 
late president Adams and his^on, and Mr. Short, all 
of whom, you will recollect, have resided at the Ha gua 
in diplomatic stations. 1 

In the evening we went to the opera. It was iJ 
French, and it is hardly necessary to add that love wai 
the subject. They did not, as in the operas in LonJ 
don, sing the whole; the greater part was spoken, an< 
the plot was tolerably intelligible. Being unacquaint 
'^ wrth the language, I could not judge of the merit 
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of the composition, or of tlie propriety of tbe sentL 
ments. But the dress and action of the plajers wer^ 
quite correct, and free from that gross indecency which 
is so often seen on the English stage. There was an 
uncomiDOQ degree of decorum in the Audience; the 
house, although small, was elegant, and every thing 
was finished before nine o'clock. The spectators were 
not numerous, and wece principally military men. 

October 111^- Rising with the dawn, we secured to 
ourselves the deck of the Trek Schuit, and left the. 
Hague on our way to Leyden. The morning was on^ 
of the finest of autumn ; the sun rose with great splen- 
dour, and lighted up a clear and brilliant sky,.and eve- 
ry thing smiled on our departure ; the weather was^ 
lK)wever, so cold, that courtesy induced us to admit 
into our apartment an old gentleman and lady, who 
looked so venerable, that we could not be willing to 
let them go. into the hold, and the same disposition 
ad^ a young man to our cabin party. The air was 
to piercing, that although we were anxious to enjoy 
the views of the countcy, we were induced to remain 
within doors, till the fumigations of our guests, who 
lighted their pipes, without preface or apology, drove 
08 out inquest of air that we could breathe. The mere 
odour of burning tobacco is rather agreeable than 
otherwise to most people ; but, when the air is loaded 
with the smoke, and the longs are afflicted with it at 
erery iuspiration, it becomes intolerable. Of this dis- 
tinction the Dutch seem to have no C^enception ; with 
them the more smoke the better, and they presume it 
is so with every body else. The dampness of* the cli. 
mate is the best apology for the universal prevalence of 
thi%disgusting habit in Holland, because the noxious 
vapours, from their bogs and meadows, are undoubt. 
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edly coanteracted by such a neTer-dyiog fire as they 
maintaio, with vestfil TigilaBce, under their, noses. 
> In order to arrive on the Leyden canal, it was ne- 
cessary to return two miles on that upon which we 
came yesterday. After arriving at the junction* we 
passed the villages of Voorburg and-Leidsendam, and 
at the latter, like our Dutch companions, we drank 
raw gin, which is the beveragetof the country, and the 
inhabitants ivcommjBnd it to strangers, to repel the 
fever and ague. They have very great faith in its effi- 
cacy, and, as it commonly happens, where the duty is 
so generally a pleasure, faith and practice here go hand 
in hand. | 

Gin is universally drunk by the common people, for ! 
cider and malt liquors are unknown in this country 
unless imported at a great price. Yet the Dutch do 
jsot seem to bo intemperate ; they are probably saved 
from it by that profound national phlegm, which ena. | 
bles them to bear a considerable quantity of stimuli., j 
without any remarkable excitement. 

The region about Leidsendafi^ is remarkable for pre- 
senting a series of the finest country seats in Holland. 

;For many miles they stand thick, on the canals, and| 
have the appearance of much wealth, consid^yible^ ele- 
gance, and very great neatness, which is a very strlk- 1 
ing characteristic of Datch towns, villages, and build- 
ings of every description, but their country seats have i 
an air of stifi'ness anfi formality. . They are very fond I 
of building neat little lodges on the banks of the ca. 
nals ; they are generally of an octagonal form, gaily 
painted, and are furnished with chairs a%d tables, and in 
these places they smoke and drink tea. On the exterior 

• of these lodges^ they very frequently inscribe some sen. 
timent, in large capital letters^ as, rmf delight'-^^ace 
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and plenty, Sec, ; Lambert Inmslated them ft>r us, as 
we pa888d, but I do not remonber to hare seen an^^ 
lodge inscribed to g^ and tobacco «moA:e,— ^perhaps it 
was thought that this would not create anjr distinction, 
since the first inscription that I. have copied, in ai 
Datchman's opiDion, necessarily implies them both. 
Sach inscriptions as these are common also on their 
gate-ways, and on the country seats themselres. 

In the course of this morning, we {Assed a place 
vhere tlie water of t)Pb canal was eleven feet higher 
than the level of the adjacent meadow. This great de. 
pression had been occasioned by removing the ground 
for peat. But, generally, the lands of Holland, so far 
as I saw them, are about two or three feet lower than 
the water in the canals, and of coarse lower than the 
level of the ocean, from which they have been redeemed 
by the most astonishing labour and perseverance, aoi 
converted into meadows of the most surprising beauty 
and fertility. Holland is, indeed, a wonderful coun. 
try, and remains a standing monument of human enter- 
prise and power. The industry which redeemed It 
from the ocean was hardly less than that which is ne. 
cessary to maintain the conquest. A broken dyke or 
a sluice gate, left open by accident, or design, might 
soon lay these beautiful plains under water, and dis. 
tress the country for years. 

An inundation is to Holland a calamity nearly as 
^reat as an invasion, and it is therefore only in the 
most extreme cases that they resort to this desperate 
measure. 

Butt with their utmost vigilance, water is constantly 
accumulating on the meadows ; it is drained inta 
flitches, and from these receptacles it is pumped up by 
14* 
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windmilli and poured back into the canals* So per. 
fectly disstmiiar is Holland from every other country 
that I hare seen, that it appeared to me a wonder, nay, 
almost a miracle; my expectations were not only 
equalled, but they were exceeded. In one point I had 
been deceived, and I believe it is a common miscon. 
ception. I had received an impression that there were 
dykes along the mi^rgin of the sea to prevent its ag. 
gressions, butP that violent action of the waves which 
has raised the vast sand hills* which, along the sea 
shorei serve as dykes, would soon have destroyed or 
buried them, had they, been erected. 

LEYDEN. 

Passing by the village of Yoorsenden, wiUiout any 
interesting incident, we arrived at Leyden^ which, in 
Qntch langu8gQ| is three hours, in English, nine miles 
from the Hague. We found it to be a large, well 
built town, and so neat that the streets had the appear. 
ance of having been swept. The town house is a spa. 
cious and- magnificent building, and, immediately be- 
fore it, in.tbe middle of the street, is the place of exe. 
cution ; as we passed, we saw a great multitude of 
people assembled there, and upon inquiry, found that 
they had collected to see a man whipped ; we were at 
a loss to conclude whether so great a concourse on so 
trivial an occasion, had been produced by Dutch curl- 
osity, by general idleness, or the unfrequency of pub- 
lic and infamous punishments in Holland. 

You will not hear Leyden mentioned, without re- 
membering its celebrated university, and some of the 
distinguished men who bave adorned its chairs of sci- 
ence. Among these Boerhaave holds the first rank, 
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whether we regard his talehts, his industry, his sci- 
ence, his extensive usefulness, or his distinguished pie. 
ty. I hastened to the botanical garden, which he used 
to cultivate, and rapidly surveyed a pUce, which so 
often witnessed the pious contemplations as well as the 
scientific researches of this truly illustrious man. The 
garden was not in itself equal to some others that I 
bad seen ; it contained, however, many interesting 
things, and, among others, a very large specimen of 
the American aloe, and of the broad.Ieafed fig-tree, 
which is supposed to have formed the first imperfect 
ipparel of the human pair in paradise. 

The buildings of ^the university of Leyden are im- 
mediately contiguous to the garden. There is an ob. 
$er?atory, an anatomical theatre, a chapel, and library, 
a museum, and apartments for the professors, but the 
students reside in the town in private Jiouses. I was 
disappointed in the appearance of the buildings of 
the university ; they make no great figure, for they are 
so mixed with the houses of the town that they are 
hardly to be distinguiahed from them, nor are they in 
themselves remarkably handsome. 

They exhibited to us a small collection of Roman 
and Grecian statues, and other productions of the cht. 
sel. Among them were some marble urns, designed 
to contain the ashes of the dead ; on one of these was 
the name of a young Grecian l^y, with her age, which 
was nineteen. W^ saw also a small cabinet of natu. 
ral history ; there M^as, as I am informed, a very ex- 
tensive one here, till the revolution, when it was trans- 
ported to Paris, as was also one from the Hague, with 
a fine collection of pictures, that used to be at the same 
place ; the person who told us these things (a Dutch, 
man) poured out a strain of blessings upon the French, 
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as he narrated the story, and offered up an ejaeukdion 
for them, which was doubtless more sincere tluin pious. 

The library is extensite, containing about forty 
thousand volumes of valuable books ;' we saw in it an 
armillary sphere, of at least two feet in diameter. 

Last of all we went to the anatomical theatre, and 
tiewed a very extensive and interesting collection of 
anatomical preparatians, comprehending the prod ac- 
tions of disease, and the monstrous vagaries of nature, 
as well as sound and regularly formed specimens ; such 
distressing deviations from the common structure of 
tiie human frame, and such shocking redundancies, i 
had never seen before. But, forveasons suggested on 
a former and similar occasion, I forbear to particular, 
ize. I cannot, however, omit to mention that a mon. 
strous birth is preserved in spirits in a large glass jar, 
and that the mqlher, who was so happy as to survive, 
has notfailed,for nineteen years, to visit, annually, this 
her unnaiuhil offspring. She was still livnig when I 
was at Leyden. All these things wereexhibited to iis 
by a young lady, a daughter of the anatomical pro. 
fessor. 

From this place we hastened to the church where 
Boerhaave lies interred, as we wished to see his monn. 
ment ; but the church was shut, and some petty regu. 
lation interfered with opening it for two hours ; we 
could not wait so long, and therefore reluctantly pass, 
ed on, and, a little after noon, we went on board the 
Schnit for Haarlem. 

The deck was already engaged, but, as we had been 
civil to the people of the country, when this favourite 
apartment was ours, we thought that they might, in 
their turn, be civil to us ; we therefore directed Lam. 
bert to present our petition ; it was rejected, without 
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a violation of justice I confess, and the case admitted 
of apology, for, 1 observed a young gentleman viho bad 
engaged the deck, handing ii^to it a young lady^ whose 
exclusive conversation be, doabtless, wished to enjoy. 
This pair kept the deck all the way to Amsterdam, and 
we were obliged to go into the hold. The air was cold, 
and compelled us to stay within, the windows were 
closed, and we ^aw very little of the /country ; from 
occasional glances however, I am induced to brieve 
that there was nothing materially different from what 
I hare already described. ' We passed about midway 
between the ocean and an inland water called the sea 
of Haarlem, and th^ sand-banks continued to accom. 
paoy us at the distance of two or three miles on our 
left. This part of our tour was extremely uninterest. 
ing. From our principal amusement, derived from 
the views of the country, we were almost entirely ex- 
cluded, and we could retfp no gratification from any 
thing within. Our party, in the hold, was composed 
of Dutch wamen and Dutch gentlemen, soldiers, ser. 
Tants, mendicant travellers and dogs ; for hours there 
was hardly a word spoken by any body, and stupidity, 
as profound as- cold weather and tobacco smoke could 
make it, presided with a leaden sceptre, oTer our in- 
congruous and lethargic assembly. Glad to escape 
from such '' durance vile," and to breathe purer air, 
and use my limbs, I leaped on shore at the first con- 
TBDient opportunity, and walked into Haarlem. The 
approach to this town was as beautiful as it could be 
made by meadows of an intense green and by a sue. 
cession of fine country seatis. The sun was about one 
hour from setting and shone with remarkable splen. 
dour upon these verdant plains, and gave the country 
an air of great richness and beauty. 
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HAARLEM. 

Haarlem, like most of the large towns of Holland, 
U fortified with wails, ditches and gates ; as we enter, 
ed the principal part, I observed this inscription upon 
the arch ; " Virtus vim vicit, Anno 1628." 

I do not know to what event this inscription alludes ; 
Iiami>ert had a solution, but, distrusting the correct 
ness of his historical information, I neglected to min- 
ute the circumstance at the time. 

The largest organ in the world, as common report 
says, is in the church at Haarlem ; that we might hafe 
an opportunity of seeing it, wejvent first to a taTom 
opposite to the church. 

The Dutch women have very fine complexions, pre. 
bably the finest in the world ; Jlheir skins are of a rery 
pure and beautiful white, with less redundancy of 
rouge, than the English women possess, but generally, 
they fail in expression and resemble fine wax work. 
They wear close caps and gowns with long waists, and 
their whole dresf», being of the same stamp, gives then 
a precise and formal appearance. The fashionable la. 
dies, however, generally appear much^is in England ; 
but fashion has very little to do in Holland, and it is 
probable that the dress of the Dutch is now substao. 
tially the same that it was in the time of the Duke of 
Alva. 

The persons of the ladies are too short and robust 
for beauty. The women among the peasantry, make a 
most grotesque apppearance. They wear very large 
hats of straw, nearly as large as an umbrella, and fan. 
xifuUy adorned with pictures of stars, birds, beasts, 
&c. Their waists are of extravagant length, and the 
rest of their dress is stuffed and padded out to a siae 
that mocks all proportion ; their petticoats are very 
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short) and they wear wooden shoes with htg^h heels. 
The men also wiear wooden shoes, and their dress is in 
the same style* with tbait of the women. They are fond 
of having a great many buttons on their clothes, they 
tre of a most extraordinary size, and are iigared with 
rade ornaments. 

The wooden shoes are unirersal among the Dutch, 
and, as I am told, among the Flemish and French 
peasantry ; in the low and wet countries they are ex. 
treraely condacive to the preservation of health, while 
Aey are also very cheap, I believe they cost about 
six.pence sterling a pair. They are made of a solid 
piece of a wood, which is scooped out so as to admit 
the foot, and is cut, externally, into a rude resem. ^ 
blance of it. They must, undoubtedly, be hard and 
Uncomfortable, and, in the paved towns, they make a 
great clattering as the common people walk along the 
streets. 

While we were taking tea at the inn, the church 
was opened for evening service, and we had an oppor. 
tunity of hearing the organ, with no other trouble than 
that of attending the service. This organ is indeed a 
wonder ; its size is almost incredible ; they told us 
that it.was 90 feet high, incladidg pedestal ornaments 
and all ; its deep and solemn notes sound almost like 
thunder, while it is, at the same time, soft and sweet 
toned. 

Near the church we saw a statue erected to Coster^ 
the reputed inventor of printing, and they pointed out 
to us also the house where he used to live ; but, as this 
mvention is a contested poi.nt, Haarlem does not enjoy, 
►undisputed, the honour which it claims, 

Haarlem, like roost of the other towns in Holland, 
IS well built, very neat and intersected by canals. In 
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this town we saw the only company of French soldiers 
that fell under our observation In Holland ; most of 
them appeared like raw boys ; probably they were 
fresh conscripts, who had not been as yet sufficiently 
drilled to go with the emperor into. Germany in prose- 
'cution of the new war, which has recently drawn a 
powerful French •rmy out of HoUiCnd, as well as a 
large body of Batavian troops. 

A little after sun.set, the Trek Schuit not being 
quite ready, we walked out of Haarlem, and, "taking 
the course of the canal, proceeded towards Amster- 
dam. As the evening came on, we felt very sensibly 
the chill produced by the damps of this low.lying and 
humid country, and were obliged to walk actively, ia 
order to avoid taking cold. Even the domestic ani- 
mals of Holland appear to be liable to injury from the 
' dampness of the air, for. we observed the cows in the 
meadows covered with blankets', to protect them from 
the dews. 

We were now travelling at right angles with our for- 
mer route ; the beautiful meadows of Holland extend, 
ed all around us farther than we could see, and were 
more generally covered with fine cattle than ever ; no 
vijlages, and very few houses, came in our way, and 
we held our course along the border of the unruffled 
canali while the shadows of a fine evening descended 
rapidly upon us ; but the moon soon rose with unri- 
valled splendour, and, during a long walk, we had full 
leisure to admire the quiet §eenes around us, softened 
still mor-e by the mHd lunar light. 

At length our tardy ScJiuit came up ; we were im. 
prisoned in her hold, which our fatigue had rendered 
welcome, and, at nine o'clock, beneath a superb por- 
tal, we entered the city of Amsterdam. 
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No. LXII AMSTERDAM. 

Cai>als..^The St^(lt-house....Vie\v from the cupola....Chime of 
belis....Feiix Meritis....Style of naval arehit6cture»..The Kal- 
ve r Straat....Leaning of the bouses... Jews. 

A sfnall toll was demanded of us at the gate, as is 
customary at Batch towns after dark. We walked 
through a long street of lofty houses, and^ after tra- 
Telling more than a mile in the city, arrived at a great 
hotel, called Wappen van Amsterdam, or, The arms 
of Amsterdam; where we found the best attentions 
and accommodations. 

The day being uncommonly fine, we walked out to 
look at some of the nlost interesting objects in Am. 
stecdam. We found, as in other cities of Holland, 
* ^ cious canaTs, bordered with trees, running through 
the middle of the principal streets. The houses are 
generally af brick, and a large proportion of them^ are 
built with one end towards the street,, aud that end is 
usually much ornamented. This appears to have been 
the ancient style of Dutch architecture, but at the 
Hagu^ and at Rotterdam, the houses are generally ^ 
placed as they are in out country aud in England, with 
the proper front towards the street. 

Xhe Stadt-bouse. was the first building that we visit- 
ed. This stupendous p^^e is famous all the world 
over ; it 16 a noble structure, and appeared to me to ' 
unite a chastened elegatice with grandeur and magnifi. 
cence. The plan is that of two hollow squares ; it is . 
constructed of hewn stone, and the walls of the inner 
parts are adorned with beautiful Mosaic pictures. 
The pieces of marble are put together with such ex- 

VOL. JI. 15 
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quisife art, as to produce so perfect a gradation of co>. 
lour, that the pencil could hardly delineate with more 
delicacy, the transitions from white to red, and from 
shade to light. The pavements are beautifully tessel. 
lated, and, in the grand passage, the ecliptic, with all 
its signs and constellations, done on a great scale, iu 
brass, is inlaid in the marble floor ; from the bvilliant 
state of the brtiss, produced by the attrition of innu- 
merable feet, it seems to have excited universal atten. 
tion. 

The building is five stories high ; we ascended to 
the top, where we had a fine and distinct view of Am. 
sterdam, of the opposite coast of North Holland, of 
the town of Zaardam, and generally of the Batavian 
country, as far a» we could see, with a bright sun, and 
a very clear sky. 

From this e1e?ation, Amsterdam appears, as it is, a 
noble and magnificent city ; its form is that of a half- 
moon ; its population from two hundred to two hi;.n- 
dred and fifty thousand ; its situation adfantageous 
for commerce, and its churches, arsenals, and other 
public buildings, are numerous. Whatever may be 
said of the rigorous economy of the people of Hol- 
land in their ptivate affairs. It must be allowed that on 
most occasions where the* dignity of the nation has 
been concerned, they have been ehtremely munificent. 
Their public buildings and public works, of every 
description, are in a style of expense and dignity, 
which is worthy of an opulent and independent nation; 
alas ! independent no more ! ! 

While we were in the cupola, we had an oppor(u«| 
nity to examine a very fine chime of bells, with whos#| 
loud, but sweet tones, we had frequently been please< 
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iftvhile walking the streets ; the bells are large, and 

ichirae every quarter of, an hour. 

^ From the StadUHouse we went to an institution 

^called the Felix Mentis^ which is in a fine new build. 

ng. Those around us were all Dutch, so that I couid 

[ake no inquiries of them, and Lambert could give 

ime no distinct account of the institution, except tliat 

^all strangers went to see it ; I concluded, however, that 

^i|s object was the promotion of the physical sciences 

Lf%nd of the fine arts. They took us into an elegant 

|||b: oncer t.room^ and into several apartments, fitted up, 

^^s I suppose, for philosophical lectures and experi. 

hpaeais. My impressions were confirmed by the sight 

f a fine philosophical apparatus, in excellent order. 

rAmong other things, there was a magnfl, which then 

ustained thirty pounds, and was capable of sustaining 

ighty: 

We saw also a room which was filled with copies in 

Iplaister of the fine statues which have so long been the 

f: rite subject of the eulogium of travellers ; among 

hem vrere the group of Laocoon, the Medicean, and 

Ire Grecian Venus, the Apollo ofBelvidere, and many 

others. But, as I expected to see most of the originals 

n Paris, I did not look at these with so much interest, 

IS I otherwise should have done. 

From the Felix Meritis, we went to the port, and 
[urveyed the harbour and shipping ; the number of 
hips was still considerable, although, as we were as. 
ured, far inferior to what it used to be. 

The style of Dutch naval architecture is most curi- 
as and singular. Their ships are round both at stem 
nd stern, and seem to be contrived merely for strength 
nd capacity, without any reference to elegance of 
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form, or swiftness of sailing. They have flat botf 
on account of the numerous shoals upon the coat 
Holland, and all of them, not excepting even the f 
ships, are fiv-nished with a lee-board to enable 
to sail by the wind, which they do very poorly at h 
before a wind they do very well. They are { 
painted and adorned, although in bad taste ; upoif 
top of the rudder there is nsually a head, with a 
of large and coarse features ; we sometimes saw 
with grinning mouths and large goggling eyes ; ani 
the image necessarily turns with the helm, the efTei 
very ludicrous. 

Their ships of war, sp far as we observed^ are bt 
in the English style. On board of their coasting \ 
sels, and of^lhose which, by means of the ri?ers I 
canals, go into the Interior of the country, it Is uai 
for families to lire. We saw some boats of this d 
cription at Rotterdam^ which, by means of the Met 
and the Rhine, go op to Cologne aud other towosi a 
that direction. They are at ledst 100 feet long, «■ i 
regular apartments, with all the conveniences ofl 
house, are fitted up in them ; in these places famU| ;$ 
constantly reside, and as they are never exposed to t| 
violence of the waves, the waters on which they s^ 't 
being always smooth, this arrangement Is attendl 
with no hazard, and with comparatively little Incfl4 
venience. ^ 

At two in the afternoon we went on to Changi 
The exchange was extensive, and exhibited' more of tl k 
appearance of business than any thing which we hft 
seen in Holland ; it was considerably crowded, an 
the merchan!s appeared very busy. , 
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We walked through the city in a tajiety of direc- 
tions, and, amdng a multitude of other streets, we vis- 
ited the Kalver Straat, the most brilliant in Amster. 
dam. This brilliancy it owes to the highly ornamented 
style of architecture which prevails in it, and to the 
display of a great variety of merchandise, particularly 
of articles manufactured from the different metals. 
Amsterdam, you know, was built upon piles, and many 
of the houses indicate this, by their leaning in such a 
manner as naturally excites in a stranger the appre- 
hension that they are about to fall. . 

It was the Jewish Sabbath ; multitudes of Jews 
were crowding the streets, (for, it is said that there are 
30,000 of them in Amsterdam) ; we visited one of 
their synagogues, and «aw the arrangements for a spe- 
cies of worship, the existence of which, so far from 
Palestine, is a memorable confirmation of prophecy. 

Evening came upon usj and we had but just begua 

to view the city of Amsterdam ; we determined, how** 

tever, to leave it in the morning^ as the most urgent 

reasons induced us to hasten on to Paris without delay. 

i Fatigued with the employments of an active day, we 

wentiiome, and spent the evening by a good peat fire^ 

which was rendered very acceptable by a frosty night, 

• Our passports, whioh had been taken from us and sent 

! to the municipality, when we first arrived at Amster. 

I dam, were civilly returned at our request, nor were we 

i^n any way molested during our stay in this clty» 

iJ . • • 

!. 15* 
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No. LXIIl.— RETURN TO ROTTERDAM. 

Leave Amsterdam.... Great breadth of the canal....Beauty of 
the country...Goiida...Crowd of Paupers...High narrow road. 

October IS. — The morning was one of those which, 
in America, are so freqtieDt during the season of "AU- 
tumn. The sky was withoat a cloud, and the cold 
was softened by a brilliant sun. At 8 o'clock we 
left the city of Amsterdam, passing out by a gate op. 
posite to that by which we had entered ; the wall was 
surrounded by a broad ditoh filled with water. 

In the Schuit, on board of which we were now to 
embark, there were two decks^ that is, two apartments 
distinct frqm the hold ; in the second one of these we 
passed the day without stopping for refreshments, as a 
cold collation had been procured for us hy Lambert. 
The canal was the broadest that we had seen, and ap- 
peared like a. great rirer. 

The country throogb wMch we passed, for the first 
eight or ten mil|s, was even more beautiful than any 
we had hitherto seen in Holland, but its beauty was of 
the same kind, and differed duly in degree. I find 
Tery little in the circumstances and scenes 4hat occur* 
fed in the course of this day, which is not so similar to 
what I have already deseribedj that to particularize, 
would be only to repeat. With a morning so fine, with 
a constant recurrence of scenes so perfectly beautiful, 
and with the city of Amsterdam for many miles in 
view, yet conHinually retiring, till at last it vanished, 
we proceeded on our voyage, if voyage it may be cal- 
led, which was as secure and tranquil as any scene by 
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aparloar fire-side. We met great numbers of fessels, 
of considerable size, going on the canal to Amstef<» 
dam ; as the wind was fair, they were urged along by 
sails ; their lading was peat^ vegetables, and other 
things for the supply of the capital. 

Holland, at least in those parts where I have tra« 
veiled, appears to be principally a grass country ; it 
is too moist for corj), but the garden vegetables are 
io great perfection, finer, perhaps, than in any other 
country. 

The villages through which we passed in the course 
of the day were so inconsiderable, that 1 did not even ' 
note their names, bi]rt our course was almost exactly 
south, and near sunset, we arrived at Goada. Here 
the canal terminated, and we were obliged to go in a. 
post waggon to' Rotterdam. A sw/krm of starving 
wretches crowded around us on landing, to contend 
for the privilege of carrying our baggage. Similar oc. 
carrences were frequent in Holland ;— ^beggars were 
nqmerons, and so humble and degraded was their po« 
rerty, that a doit was always received with gratitude. 

While the post- waggon was preparing, we walked 
to a famous old church which there is in Gouda ^ it 
^fts the hour of evening service, bat, as it was in 
Dutch, it was unintelligible to us. This church is re. 
markable for a fine large organ, but especially for the 
painted glass of its windows, which are of a very great 
size, and the paintings on them are said to be the finest 
ill Europe. ^ Gouda is about thirty miles from Ata* 
!>ierdam ; it is a neat town, without walls. 

At Gouda is the great pipe manufactory, which ^ 
however, circumstances did not allow us to see. 

At dusk, we took our seats in the pos^-waggon, a 
decent kind of carriage upon four wheels, and drawn 
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bj two horses. The road on which we traTelled, like 
every thing else in Holland, had' evidently been pro- 
daced by mach labour. It was raised about ten feet 
aboye the general surface ; it was planted with two pa. 
rallel rows of trees, and paved all the way to Rotter, 
dam, a distance of nine miles. It was so narrow that 
when we met a carriage^ we could merely pass, without 
an inch to spare; vicious horses would have exposed 
us to imminent danger. Yet, the people of the coun- 
try tra?el on these roads without fear,' and probably 
without frequent accidents. 

At nine at night, we entered the gates of Rotter- 
dam, having employed a very industrious day and even- 
ing in travelling forty miles ; such is the tedious slow- 
ness of travelling in Holland. 



No. LXIV.— JOURNEY FROM ROTTERDAM 
TO ANTWERP. 

Post-waggon...An American....Holland*s DIep...Winiamstadt..H 
Steenbergen... Dutch inn...Kitchen...Bergen Op Zoom.».Bra' 
bant... Frontiers of France.. .Custom-house....Antwerp.,..Sus. 
pected and sent back to Holland. 

October 15. — ^Through the kindness of the Americaa 
consul, our passports had been seasonably procured, 
and nothing remained to impede our departure for Pa. 
ris. We had found Lambert so useful in our late ex- 
cursion to Amsterdam that we determined to take him 
with us ; at seven in the morning the carriage was at 
the door, and we drove down to the Mouse, over which 
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we were ferried to a small village, Mrhere the post. wag. 
gon ^as soon prepared for our reception. 

This post-waggon was not the least remarkable thing 
among the curiosities of the country. It was a long 
carriage in the form of a coach, but the paonels, on 
the sides as well as at the ends, were curved inward, as 
the backs of ancient chaises are with us, and this ab- 
surd contraction, equally at war with convenience as 
with symmetry and elegance, left very little room fot 
the feet. It was gaily painted, and ornamented with 
heavy carving and gilding, and on the plush velvet with 
>^hich it was lined, there were raised curious figures of 
birds and beasts ; But, all this splendour did not com. 
pensate for the confinement of our limbs and for the un. 
comrortable jolting movement of this ancient vehicle. 
Excepting the post.chaises,which are of a more modern 
construction, and occasionally a private coach, this 
post-waggon was a fair specilnen of the carriages which 
we saw in Holland. The chairs of the country peo- 
ple were precisely of the .same stamp. The Dutch are 
at least a century behind th6 English, and indeed they 
are far behind our countrymen ako, in the facilities of 
conveyance, and the hrt of living comfortably. Al- 
though there were six of us, and the roads ^ere very 
(^eep, from the late rains, and the advanced season of 
the year, our carriage was .drawn by two horses only. 
We passed one or two small villages whose names I 
do not know, and, after travelling five or six miles 
came to the old Meuse, a branch of the river of the same 
Mme, which we crossed at Rotterdam. The land 
vhich we had passed over, was an island, formed by 
the divisions of the Meuse ; its name was Ysselmoode. 
A slight inspection of the map of Holland, will 
evince that it is but a collection of islands i so we found 
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it, for, in travelling about twenty miles, we crossfl 
five ferries. 

We had two gentlemen for companions neither ol 
whom had, as yet, spoken any thing but French ; v( 
afterwards found that one of them was the commauda 
of a squadron of gun-boats at Boulogne and had bea 
honoured by having one sunk under him by the cannoi 
of Sir Sidney Smith ; the other to our surprise and gri 
tification proved to be an American, and we found ii 
him an interesting companion. 

We journeyed on, and the country grew a lid! 
higher, and exhibited more arable land, but the road 
were bad, although they had been formed with grea 
•expense and toil, and were elevated eight or ten fe« 
above the general surface of the country ; in sh6rt, v( 
rode on the top of a broad and lofty dyke, and this 
the general scheme of the roads in Holland^ where the] 
are meant to serve the year round. 

After travelling twelve miles over the island wliici 
my map designates by the two names Beireland aci 
Stryen, applied to different parts of it, we arrived al 
the Holland's Diep, on which we embarked at a littlJ 
place caUed Bluyte Sluys. 

The Holland's Diep is an arm of the sea, near whoa 
mouth, at the distance of about twenty miles beloAV 
place where we crossed it, lies Helvoet Sluys ; it com- 
municates, by branches, with the Meuse, and iin 
there is hardly a lake, river, or canal in Holland whlcl 
does not, directly or indirectly, communicate with al. 
Hjost every other, by inland waters. 

The Holland's Diep, at Bluyte Sluys, is five mileJ 
wide, and om- passage across it was extremely unplea. 
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sant. The weather was chilly, and in a little row- 
boat, we were exposed for an hour to an incessant rain. 

We landed at IVilliamstadt^ a fortified town. Set- 
ting out again with Dutch speed, that is to say, at the 
rateof about two or three miles in an liour,we travelled 
into Dutch Brabant ; for,'the Holland's Diep separates 
Holland proper from this province. After riding six or 
seven miles, we were again ferried over a river, aU 
rtiough a small one, and passing through a village and 
territory called Princeland,we crossed still another nar- 
row ferry, and soon arrived at a strong fortified town 
called Steenbergen. Here we difed in a Dutch tavern; 
they were preparing for a ball to be given there that 
night, and we were pleased to see any proofs of glad- 
ness of heart in a house and country where there seem. 
Jd to be so much more cause for mourning than for fes. 
iivity and mirth. 

Till lately, we had seen very little of Dutch inqs ; 
W thq houses in which we lodged at Rotterdam, Am- 
iterdam, and the Hague, were English, and every thing 
vas of course in the style of England. But we were 
low oat of the region of English houses, and at the va- 
ious Dutch hcMises in which we were, we found but 
ndifferent accommodations. In all of them however, 
^e observed a punctilious attention to the sj^owy parts 
)f neatness, 'The outside of all the domestic utensils 
vas bright as scouring could make it, and, as they were 
principally of pewter and brass, they made a very 
Jrilliant appearance. The arrangements of a Dutch 
kitchen are such as to display all the uteqsils of the 
amily ; the pewter and earthern plates are placed, 
ingly, on shelves around the room, and every thing 
^bich has a handle to if, is suspended from the ceiling 
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or walls, especially if it shines ; we saw in this situa. 
tion the shovel and tongs, the skillet and ladle, and 
even the wanning pan itself. 

In'the course of our ride this morning we observed 
the peasants digging the madder root, which is much 
cultivated in Holland, and Requires, it is said, three 
years to bring it to maturity ; you know its important 
use in the art of dying. 

From Steenbergen we continued our journey with 
three 'horses instead of two, but they were all placed 
abreast, for no consideration would have induced our 
driver to have made or^ of them a leader. As we ad. 
vanced, the country became more elevated, and began 
to assume a sandy appearance, and to show, now and 
then, some stinted shrub oaks.' 

At twilight we approached Bergen Op Zoom^ once 
the strongest town in Holland. Such are the heigM 
of the walls, the depth of the ditches-, and the number 
and extent of the out-works, that, to one who had never 
before seen any thing of the kind on such a scale, the 
fortifications of Bergen Op Zoom appeared stupen. 
dous. We had. scarcely arrived at the inn, before I 
was preparing to make the best use of the remain'mg 
day-light, by goirig out to survey theiortifications ;'it 
that instant the seven o'clock bell rang, after which 
Tiour, no one, except the cenlinels, is allowed to ap- 
pear on the w^alls ; and being assured that if I persist. 
ed I should certainly be arrested, I relinquished m/ 
purpose. 

We werp no sooner in our apartment, than a ser. 
vant brought us a paper, upon which we were required 
to write our names, and a dozen other particulars re- 
lative i6' our persons, Jhistory, and yiews. We were 
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told that this paper would be immediately^ sent to the 
police, aod a copy forwarded to Antwerp. This, as 
we were assured, is always done at the poblicltoqses, 
in countries subject to France, or under her immediate 
influence ; the mastei's of hotels and inns are made re. 
sponsible for their guests, and cannot, without endan- 
gering their heads, neglect to make an immediate re. 
turn concerning them. This is a part of that great 
system of inspection which reaches every man's retire. 
nent, and watches his most private actions ; the po. 
lice have his whole history, and, by means of an active 
correspondence, his fame precedes him, his arrival is 
expected, his recent are compared with his former ac. 
counts of himself, and the smallest inconsistency, whe- 
ther apparent or real, is remembered against him. 

Although in most of the towns of Holland we had 
been required to give some account of ourselves, we 
could perceive an increasing rigour the nearer we ap- 
proached France. To persons accustomed to freedom, 
in the highest. praclicab lb degree, these new responsi- 
bilities, leading to we knew not what unfounded ^on. 
structions and imputations, did not seem very agreea- 
ble. But we wer^ on the bourne of a country from 
which freedom, indignant at the atrocities committed 
under her name, had long since flown, with disdain, 
finding a retreat in only one littie i^Jand and one fa- 
voured country beyond the ocean ! 

October 16. — At six in the morning we left Bergen 
Op Zoom, which is 36 miles from Rotterdam^ I could 
not leave the town without mounting its walls, and 
glancing at those bulwarks which so long defied the 
power of Louis XIV. whose numerous and finely ap- 
pointed armies for modths besieged it in vain/ being 
VOL. n. , 16 
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daily cut oft by the ordinary means of defence, de* 
stroyed by desperate sallies, and blown into the air by 
the explosion of mines. The capture of the place, at 
last, filled Paris with exultation, and removed the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the conquest of |Iolland. But, when 
attacked by General Pichegru, in the French revel a. 
tion, it surrendered, like the other strong places of 
Holland, almost at discretion. Like the other fortified 
towns of Holland, and of Dutch Brabant, it is nowdis. 
mantled ; only a few cannon remain on the walls, and 
a place which could once have resisted 100,000 men, 
is now no longer formidable. 

Our carriage this morning was a kind of curricle^ 
and, with only a pair of horses, it was made to convey 
five persons and their baggage. Through the remain, 
der of Dutch Brabant the country was almost a desert; j 
the deep sand, with hardly any soil or grass to prevent 
it from fluctuating with the wind, had been blown into 
large and numerous heaps ; with the unreasonable load 
that I have mentioned, our wheels laboured excessive. 
ly, and, for ten miles, which brought us to the French 
lines, we never went faster than a walk. Between ten 
and eleven in the forenoon we crossed the boundary of j 
modern France, at the village of Putten, and fell at 
once under the full rigour of Napoleon's imperial do- 
minion. • I 

Our baggage was examined with rigorous scrutiny;! 
bundles were unpinned and papers unrolled; but noti 
finding an article that they could seize, they sufiered 
our persons to pass unexamined. Our American conj* 
panion had a good many articles seized ; his persot 
was examined, and he was threatened with imprison^ 
ment* • 
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You doubtless understand the object ol all this ri- 
gour I it is a part of that system of policy by iivhich 
Bonaparte endearours to injure his great enemy, by 
excluding her manufactures from the continent. It i9 
eertainly yindicable by the laws of war, and were it 
enforced with reasonable lenity, could not be justly 
complained of. But the custom-house officers on this 
frontier of France are a crew of licensed pillagers ; 
they have not even the appearance of respectable men ; 
tbey have a ferocious aspect, and nothing of that sua- 
vity of manners for which the French are so generally 
celebrated. 

Our examination being through, we were permitted 
to proceed, but, we had not travelled more than two 
miles, befoi;e we^were stopped in a thick wood by three 
armed men ; they had muskets, and being without a 
uniform, and very meanly dressed, we were somewhat 
startled at first, lest we had fallen into the hands of a 
banditti ; but they .proved to be custom-house pa- 
troles. Although it rained hard, they obliged us to 
descend from oiir carriage, and notwithstanding LamJ 
bert's zealous but imprudent remonstrances, and his 
repeated asseverations that we bad just been examined^ 
they pulled up the cushions, and felt in every crevice 
and corner of our vehicle. They compelled the old 
Dutchman who drove us to lay down his pipe, and un. 
button his waistcoat, but there they found nothing but 
bis night.cap. Lambert lost all patience, and we were 
Bo sooner in our carriage again, than he fervently 
cursed the French, from Napoleon down to these va. 
grants, and implored |he vengeance of heaven upoa 
them. 

Our journey was now over a fine paved way, with a"*" 
beautiful a^ue of trees and numerous groves In the 
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fields ; we timrelled six or seven miles on the pavement, 
-when we descried tbe walls and towers of Antwerp, 

At the djstance of a quarter of a mile from the gate 
we were stopped by two soldiers, and our baggage was 
examined again, with a severer scrutiny than before ; 
they even compelled Lambert to undress, as they sus. 
pected that he had concealed English goods beneath his 
clothes, but they were disappointed of their expected 
plunder. \ 

We entered the gates of Antwerp, where our pass. 
ports were taken from as, and we were informed that 
we should find them at the office of the prefect of the 
department, who would, as a matter oi.cour8e, grant us 
new ones to proceed to Paris. We now supposed that 
our vexations and hinderances were ail at an end, and 
that nothing more remained but to go on unmolested 
tp)EkH>i8. 

The day was very rainy, and we had but a limited 
opportunity of seeing the town, the appearance of 
which was dull. Since the opening of the Scheld, and, 
under the fostering care of Bonaparte, it has, however, 
begun to flourish again ; a number of ships of the line, 
and of frigates, are now building here, but we did not i 
see them, as we did not care io appear over curious on 
such subjects. 

Antwerp was in mourning, for the conscript act had 
been recently enforced, and 150 young men, among 
whom were members of some of the first families in the 
place, had been torn from their friends, and sent away 
to the army to perish in support of the tyrant of E»« 
rope. The conscription is enftirced upon all ranks of 
people within certain ages, with the privilege of substi- 
^tution, unless the conscript is five feet eleven inches 
high, when he mart go in person. In the' )ft9 r^quisi. 
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tion at Antwerp, there was one young gentleman of 
this unfortunate height, whose mother, by paying 1000 
guineas, eTentually succeeded in obtaining his release. 

Wishing to proceed immediately for Paris, we sent 
to the prefect to know whether we were at liberty to 
make the necessary. arrangements for our departure in 
the morning ; he replied that we must do nothing Of 
the kind till our passports should be granted, and ap- 
pointed an hour for, us to come ^ his office in the 
CFening. We went accordingly, and our American 
companion was so obliging as to mediate and interpret 
for us, an office for which he was peculiarly well qua^ 
lified, on account of his familiarity with the language, 
genius, and-manners of the French. 

The head of a department In France is called a pre- 
fect ; he is of course a man ^f rank and consequence, 
and is considered as an immediate guardian of the Ufa 
of the emperor. Ail strangers passing into France 
from the north are obliged to go through Antwerp, 
vhich is the first walled town on that side, within the 
boundary of what is now called France. 

Almost the whole evening was spent in a fruitless 
discussion with the sub.prefect, on the subject of our 
passports. I will give you the result in very short 
terms. We were told that we had come from England 
—that we were suspected of haTing political views, 
and of being employed as spies by the great enemy of 
France. From these charges we vindicated ourselves 
at length, but it was all in vain ; we were ordered to 
Mturn to HoUaud, and our passports were made out ac- 
cordingly, while our companion was permitted to pro, 
ceed to Paris. Our servant was detained after wo 
withdrew, and shamefully abused ; he was threatened^ 
^5ith a prison for himself and his masters, and forbids 
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den erer to come on again to Antwerp, with an Eng^ 
lishman, a German^^or an American. 

The poor fellow came home in tears, for it was rob« 
bing him of his bread ; he clasped Jiis hands, threw up 
his eyes to hearen, cursed. the whole race of French* 
men, and, turning -to me, he exclaimed in a style 
which proToked a kiugh, notwithstanding the grief of 
the speaker ; " the French be yery bad, terrible bad 
people, sir ; they a||;^ile in your face, dui they cui ifou 
off the neck behind^ sir /'* 

instead of going on in the morning with our Ameri- 
can companion to breakfast at Brussels, we took leaye 
of him with many thanks for his delicate and jodicions 
management of our cause, and engaged ieats in the 
post waggon for Breda. 

I need not assure you that this was a sore and unex- 
pected disappointment ; but, to proceed was impossi- 
ble, and to complain useless ; we therefore determined 
to set our faces towards Holland again with the best 
grace we could. 



No. LXV.— RETURN TO ROTTERDAM. 

lyoave Anturerp....Gens^ d'armes..MBreda...Dort....Z\vyndrcd... 
Beautiful country. 

October 17, — In the morning we left Antwerp, on our 

way to Breda, for we were not permitted to return by 

the route that we came. Our passports were examin- 

*ed at the gate ; a woman who was without one, and 

ought to have beci|i arrested, bribed the centinel with a 
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guilder, and was permitted to pass. We were ia a 
very decent post waggon, and at the first place where 
we stopped, one of the gens d'armes came up, and de- 
manded our passports* 

You are doubtless informed that the gens d'armes 
are the armed police of France ; there was a similar es- 
tablishment under the ancient goTernment, but, I am 
informed that it is greatly extended under the new* 
All the gens d'armes whom we saw are men of great 
stature, and robust frames ; — '' giants of mighty bone 
and bold emprise ;" — their dress and armour ^e 
them a terrific appearance ; they are civil in their man- 
ners, but, in Lambert's. pi thy phrase, although " they 
smile in yoir face, they cut you ofi* the neck behind/' 
They are the ministers of. oppression in its minutiae and 
details. When a new province is coveted, an army is 
sent to take it, but, if a suspected or obnoxious indi- 
vidual is to be arrested or exterminated, one of the 
gens d'armes would be the instrument. For these pur- 
poses they are distributed over every square mi|i0 of , 
France, and thny hold the country in an anxious death- 
like, silence. The aifcst is commonly made at such a 
time and place, as could not have been anticipated by 
the individual, or observed by any one ; suddenly he 
disappears, and perhaps is heard of no more. The 
gens d'armes are aM well mounted, and are commonly 
alone, or, at most, not more than two or three are seen 
together. When they seize a victim, they put him on 
horseback, and he is hurried away to some distant pri- 
son. In this manner the gens d'armeAre cdnstantly 
disposing of those who are obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, and the sighing of the prisoner and the groans of 
the murdered will one day ascend to the throne of God. 
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The first part of our way was oyer a pavement and 
through an avenue of trees, but the roads soon became 
sandy and deep ; the country was barren, the weather 
raw and uncomfortable, our faces rather graver thaa 
usual, and our minds not perfectly at ease. Wben we 
met the gens d'armes, we were very glad to see them 
. pass on, for we were not perfectly assured that we 
might not still be arrested. 

Without any interesting event, we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Woestwesel, where we dined. Our passports 
weie again inspected by the gens d'armes, and our 
trunks were opened for coin, which, beyond a certain 
small sum, it is unlawful to export from France. It is 
but justice to say that the examinatioi^.wuS^ slight, and 
very civilly conducted. 
^ Passing on, two or three mileSsfrom this village, we 
crossed the^ boundary line of France, and, with the 
treatment which we had received, we felt no reluctance 
at living a country accursed by heaven, with a most 
rigorous system of military despotism, as a just retri- 
bution for the enormities of its sanguinary revolution. 

We arrived at Breda^ in the evening. For the last 
fifteen miles we rode in a waggon without springs, and 
covered with canvass laid on hoops, but so low that 
we could not sit upright, the roads \vere lieavy ; a few 
poor villages occurred on the way, and no event gave 
interest to the rfde. 

October 18. — We lodged in a house called the Prince 

« Cardififtl, the Iftast^r of which having learned our story 

from Lambert, came up stairs in the morning to know 

the particulars. He spoke English well, and appeared 

to be an amiable and friendly roan. 
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Being extremely fatigued with traveiliDg in post* 
waggons, we determined to go forward to Rotterdam 
in post-chaises, and at sun rising, were ready to depart. 
While the chaise followed, oar landlord walked with 
us to the gates of the town, and, on our way, led u$ 
through the still beautiful gardens, formerly belonging 
to a palace of the Prince of Orange, in which he used 
to spend the heat of summer. 

It was a favourite residence, but, the palace is now 
converted into a French hospital. . Breda was one of 
the strong holds of Holland, but is now completely 
dismantled, although it is still very interesting on 
account of the magnitude and strength of its military 
works. I asked the«iandlord what had become of the 
cannon, as the walls were almoi^t naked. He replied 
that they had been removed by the Trench, who, he 
said, took to themselves whatever they liked best in 
the country ; the circumstance appeared to interest kis 
feelings strongly, and he expressed, with great freedom 
and Tehemence, his abhorrence of the French yoke. 

We passed out of the town through an angular pas- 
sage having several gates, placed in such a manner that 
the turnings of the wall protected them from cannon 
shot, and the battering of one gate would have no effect 
on the next. 

The morning was delightfully pleasantyUnd the coun« 
try the very contrast of that through which we tra- 
velled yesterday ; it was rich, verdant and beautiful, 
and full of handsome villages. 

At nine o'clock, we arrived at Maerdyk, the place 
from which we were to embark, on our passage over 
the broad ferry, the Holland's Diep^ which, wh^we 
went on, we crossed about fifteen miles below* Our 
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passage was accomplished in an hour, and we landed 
on the island of Dordrecht. Another post-chaise was 
soon in readiness, and a ride of five miles brought us to 
the large town of Dort. It is a port of sojfie conse. 
quence, and stands on the Meuse. For two or three 
miles before we reached this town, thfi country was em. 
inently beautiful, and we entered Dort through a long 
avenue of trees, where the branches interlocked from 
the opposite sides of the road, and formed a verdant 
arch. As we only drove in at one gate and out at the 
opposite, I shall say nothing more of Dort. 

We crossed the Meuse without delay, and landed at 
Zwyndred in the island of Ysselmonde. While the 
carriage was preparing^ we walked forward, and ob- 
served at leisure the numerous and interesting objects 
presented by a rfch, populous and beautiful country. 
The chaise coming up, we took our seats, and through 
the whole of this island, a distance of six miles, simi- 
lar scenes were constantly recurring. Our carriage 
was handsome, easy and convenient, and we drove with 
a pair of spirited horses, at a rate altogether astonish- 
ing for Holland, and this too on one of those high gid- 
dy roads which I formerly described. 

Crossing the only remaining branch of the Meuse, 
we found ourselves within two or three miles of Rot- 
terdam ; this short distance we walked, along a road 
upon the banks of the river, while a porter conveyed 
our baggage, and we arrived in safety. Our acquain- 
^ajEices were astonished at seeing us so soon returned, 
and we had, many times, to repeat our unpleasant and 
singular story. , 
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No. LXVI— RETURN TO LONDON. 

Prepare to return to EngIand....An unfortunate German,...Set 
sail and arrive in the Thames....Go up the river to London.... 
Succession of interesting objects. 

October 19>— Our thoughts were now intent on re- 
turning, with all possible espedition,4o England. For 
this purpose, new passports from our consul, an^ a 
iBFrltten permission from the French general were ne. 
cessary. Every thing was accomplished in season, 
through the assistance of thfl consul, Mr. Alexander, 
whose kind and highly useful attentions to us, while 
we were in Holland, have laid us under many obliga. 
tions. 

October ^0.— About nine in the morning we went 
on board the Catharina, Captain Zonueveld, bound to 
Embden, alias London. Our passpbrts were also for 
Etnbden, Agreeably to the farcical arrangements which 
I have already described. This thing is so well under, 
stood at Rotterdam, that th^y say, in irony, there are 
three Embdens ; great Emi)den, which is London, lit. 
tie Embden, which is Rotterdam, and the real Embden ; 
passengers to and from England have no concern with 
the latter. 

There was no wind, ai^d we floated down the river 
with the tide ; we passed Delsshaven and Schiedam, on 
our right, and when the tide failed us, we dropped an- 
chor, off Vlaardingen, a village on the same side of the 
river. 

At evening we dropped down to Maas Sluys, wjiere 
wc anchored for the night. Our packet was. a very 
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comfortable one, for she \vas built in England, and 
was, during the late war, captured by the Dutch. 

October 21,7- We were visited by the same officers 
who examined us when we entered, and with a repeti. 
tion of pecuniary exactions. I am happy however to 
say that the custom-house officer behaved in a Tery 
honourable manner, for, he neither troubled our bag- 
gage nor received any money. 

There was a German on board who had neglected 
to have his name inserted iti the list of passengers to 
whom the general had given 'permission to sail. As 
France and Germany are now at war, he probably 
neglected it on purpose^ hoping to escape uifbbserved; 
but they sent him on snore, weeping bitterly, for he 
had good reason to expect a prison. 

Travellintr on this portion of the continent is now 
attended with the most vexatious delays, artificial im- 
pediments, and unexpected dangers, as I trust is suffi- 
ciently evident from the story which I have now relat- 
ed. Although we had been highly gratified with the 
countries which we had seen, we were heartily dis- 
gusted with a state of things so foreign from every 
thing to which we had been accustomed, and we now 
longed to be in England, as an imprisoned bird pants 
for the freedom of its native woods, and the range of 
its accustomed skies. 

At ten in the morning we hoisted anchor, and began 
to float down the river ; belt, as if vexations were to 
^attend us to the very last, a soldier appeared on the 
wharf, and, presenting his musket, threatened to fire 
into us if we did not instantly drop anchor ; after a 
violent Dutch scolding between him and the captain, 
which, as we were informed, respected some petty cere- 
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mony that had been neglected by us on sailing, we were 
permitted to proceed. 

Towards evening we put to sea ; the wind was stea. 
dj, strong, «nd fair,- and the descending shadows of 
night, with the rough intervening waves, soon veiled 
the low.lying fields of Batavia from our view. Sleep 
made me forget the distressing sickness occasioned by 
an almost in^ntaneoas transition from the smooth. 
ness of a sluggish river to the tumult of the ocean, 
and when we went on deck in the morning we were in 
plain sight of the high chalky cliffs of Old England, 
ivhich reflected upon us the rays of a bright rising sun. ^ 
In the course of two hours we came up with Margate, 
and, running along the southern shore of the Thames, 
passed Sheerness, the Nofe, and the men of war lying ^ 
there, among which was the late flag.ship of Admiral 
De Winter. A crowd' of merchant ships, and many 
beautifffl seats on the banks of the Thames, gave addi- 
tional interest to our passage up the river, and at four 
o'clock we anchored at Gravesend. 

By the alien laws we were prohibited from landing 
till our passports (for which we immediately wrote) 
should arrive from London. 

October 23. — Th^ next day we spent on board, along 
side of the Christian VII, a Danish sixtj.four gun 
ship, taken by Nelso.n at Copenhagen. 

October 24.<*.In the morning we were released from 
our confinement, and having been, without loss of 
time, cleared at the alien.office and custom-house, raa 
op, with a fair wind, in a Gravesend boat, to London. 
We were delighted with the beautiful views on the river, 
but shocked at seeing the mouldering skeleton of ti man 
in gibbets. ' 

vo^. II. 17 
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As we passed by Woolwich, we saw thousands of 
people assembled to see the launching of the Ocean^ a 
proud skip of 98 guns, but pierced for 120. We had 
a fine view of her on the stocks ; ishe is said to be the 
largest ship in the navy, and has been IS years in 
building. 

The hills of the Thames afforded a most pleasing 
and grateful contrast to the low meadoU^ of Holland, 
and, ou e?ery account, we beheld them with satisfac. 
tion. We passed Greenwich, Deptford, and an incre- 
dible number of ships in almost every part of the 
Thames, and, at two in the afternoon, arrived in Lon. 
don, sincerely blessing God for our safe retarn to a 
land of freedom and security. 

In the evening I went to the Covent.Garden theatre, 
that I might have an opportunity of seeing the exertion 
of the wonderful powers of Mrs. Siddons, In one of 
her favourite parts, the Grecian daughter, wliile her 
brother Kemble acted the father. My expectations 
were fully answered, but when I left the houselcotild 
not help feeling some regret that such a woman should 
have been an actress* 
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No. LXVIL— LONDON, 

A dinner iit Clapham....A nobleman, surprised that an Ameri* 
can could speak English.. ..A pious family....Mr. W- 
Exhibition of waX'Work....Panorama of the bay of Naples..., 
Doctor's Commons....Death of Lord "Nelson. 

-. AN EXCURSION. 

October 29. — Obligations of ciyilitj led me to.day 
to Clapham, where I met a small English party at din- 
ner, at the house of Mr. T . I happened 

to sit neal to a nobleman, whose polite and social be. 
kvioyr induced a free conversation, to which some ad- 
ditional degree of interest was gfiven, by the circum. 
stance that his lordship had a friend in Amerjca with 
whom I was a^iquainted. J9e informed me also, that ' 
he lost a brother, a captain in the English army, at the 
battle of PrincetOQ, and it seemed to afford him a mel- 
ancholy pleasure that I had been on the ground where 
the action was fought,, an^ knew something of the mi. 
iiate circumstances that attended it. 

After conversing with mp for some time concerning 
Ameif ca, his lordship abruptly asked me, ^^ And pray,^ 
sir, do the Americans all speak English as you do ?" 
" yes, my lord, t speak the language as my coun. 
trymen do.'* From a man of his rank it was certainly 
a singular question, but similar queries and expressions 
of styprise on this subject, are common in England, 
vhere, after all that has passed, roost people are sar« 
prisingly ignorant of the real situation of America. 

The party at table was uncommonly intelligent and 

agreeable, and Mr T , with several of his 

friends, was very inquisitive concerning America^ and 
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'"^ was a task of some delicacy to answer their name- 
, rous inquiries with frankness, without risking, at the 
same time, the suspicion, that love of country preTail. 
ed over love of truth,' and led me to panegyric rather 
tiisn description. Unfortunately the opinions of 
most of the English concerning us, are in violent ex- 
tremes ;-»with some America is another name for bar- 
barism and anarchy, and, with others, for oversowing 
* liberty, plenty, and happiness. 

Mr. T-^ is a man of fortune, a member of 

the-house of commons, and a strenuous friend to the 
king and the present administration. He possesses a 
taste for literature, and a considerable library ; his 
lady is a woman of sense, dignity, and polished man. 
ners, and my stay with them till the next day was 
rendered intenestiilg by their easy, polished, and en- 
lightened conversation. Mr. T is a religious 

man, and, at the proper hour, be offered up a prayer 
of uncommon fervour, and almost scriptural elevation 
of language, while the family, including fifteen domes, 
tics, kneeled upon the floor. ' 

October 30. — Mr, T^"'"^' ''* was so good as to in- 
vite Mr. W-^ — i-^^e, who lives- in the next house, to 
come in td breakfast, that I might have an opportunity 
of seeing this distinguished friend^f mankind. While 
breakfast was w^ting for him, I walked in the exten. 

sive gardens of Mr. T — ; they are laid out in 

tkat neat and beautiful manner, which a stranger has 
so often occasion to admire when viewing the fine conn, 
try seats of England. Every thing indicates opulence 
and ease, and a love of retirement among flowering 
shrubs and trees covered with exuberant foliage. The 
house itself is spacious and elegant, although comfort 
has been every where cons&lted as the principal thing, 
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and DO sacrifices hkie been made to a spirit of osten^ 
tation. 

Mr. W — ■ sooD cairile io. 'His person is small 

and slender, and his conntebance rather pale, but his 
eye is fifll of fire, and his.iiiice uncommonly sweet ; 
bis manners ar^ polished, and so conciliating, as to 
banish any unpleasant restraint in his society, and to 
place a stranger at ease. He and his friend are on 
terms of sucfti Yamtliarity that they seemed like bro. 
thers. 

I ha4 tile pleasure of spending several hours in ijke 

company of Mr. W He asked me a thousand 

questions .concerning America, and particularly as to 
the state of literature, morals, and religion,— -the con. 
dition of the slaves, and the encouragement given to 
the slaVe trade ; in all of which subjects, but especial* 
\y in the three last, he manifested that strong interest 
which, from the tenor of his life and Writings, and 
from the uniform character of his parliamentary exert 
tions, you would naturally e^ect. 

At the request of both gentlemen, I gave them a 
minute account of the state of our schools and col. 
leges, and especially of the course of studies pursued^ 
the discipline, the religious instruction, the preparato. 
ry steps, and the ultimate honours' and distinctions^ 
They ex p refused great satisfaction at the account, and 
said they had totally misconceived the state of the case. 

Every motive led me to regret that I had not known 
these gentlemen^sooner, and it was not among the least 
that their kindness led them to offer me essential ser* 
vices, and a still farther introduction Into that excel* 
lent and distinguished society of good as well as great 
men, which enrolls among its members the Thorntons, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and Lord.Teignmouth, It is trm 
17* 
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•their piety and actiTe benevolettce fti*e rewarded by the 
sneerft $i a certain description of their countrymen, 
but this will not caose then to relinqoish the glorious 
etample which they now hold forth to the British na- 
tion. -• 

October 3 1.«— Passing through the Strand to.day, I 
was attracted by an eihibitton of wax.work^ and went 
in to see.jt, not so much because I ever rlBceive any 
pleasure from diese cadaverous Sjpectacles, as bcfbausel 
wTshed to compare it with similar things which I had 
sam in America. It was a circumstance aC^obie curi- 
osity that the exhibition was made in an apartment 
which, as they informed me, belonged to tha Prince of 
Wales, when the court was held in this part of the 
town in the reign of James I. What seemed to con. 
firm it was that the wall was very much ornamented, 
and in fhe middle of it there were impressed the ini- 
tials P. H. for Prince Henry, with the crest and fea- 
thers of the Prince of Wales. 

The exhibition w^as in a superior style ; there were 
more than 300 figures, comprehending dignities of all 
sorts, from Henry VIII. aiid his wives, and Macbeth 
and the weird sisters, down to^ Bonaparte, and the Duke 
of Gloucester, whose death I formerly mentioned. 
They have laid the poor man out in state, and his 
image lies from day to day, wrapped in its winding, 
sheet, a spectacle both solemn and ridiculous. This 
sort of folly is i^>t confined to England, for you will 
remember that General Washington^Jbimself was exhi- 
bited, in the ~same manner, through the American 
States, and his pale corpse was so r rounded by his 
weeping family, among whom his faithful old servant 
was the most conspicuous object. * 
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tfevember 9.— I spent half an hour in the- Strand, 
in Tiewing a grand panorama of the bay #. Nikples# 
T^e scenery of this bayy^omprehending (lie town of 
Vico, and the romantic vieifs around it ;— 'the volcano 
Vesavius, as it appeared during its late eruption ;— 
the city of Naples^ the island of Capua, and the capes 
Una and Miseno, is an eminently fine subject for the 
pencil, and for this species of painting 30 praj^erly 
styled ^^ the triunph of perspectiYe.'^ 

No'oember 6. — I was, this morning, in tfc Couif of 
^dmiraUy, in Doctor's Commons, and heard a deci« 
sion of Judge Scott, ia a case extremely interesting to 
American commerce ; it was one of those cases where 
the British say that fte American flag is fraudulently 
employed to convey home the property of their ene- 
mies ; the ship was condemned, 4|id fh^^SsMn ex. 
cites much sensibility among the AroerlJ^is '^ Londqp, 
because the precedent is extremely important. 

Judge Scott is a model of judicial correctness ; his 
manner is clear, concise^ and yet copious, but his 
voice is small, and I conld not, without some difficul. 
* ty, hear hint! 

While I was in this ^ourt, the news was whispered 
about, that Lord Nelson, in a great naval battle off 
Cadiz, had captured and destroyed 20 sail of the line 
belonging to the combined squadrons of France and 
Spain, and that this^exampled victory had been 
achieved with the loss ^lis own invaluable life, which 
Tvas destroyed by a musket ball aimed at his person^ 
and fired from the tops of the Santissima Trinidada, 
with which, as well as others, his Lordship was closely 
engaged. He lived to hear victory declared, expressed 
his i:esignation to death, sent his fare^rell to Admiral 
CoUingwood, and expired. 
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The news of this great victory ^ coming ^oo in a tto- 
ment t>f extreme national despondency, produced bj 
the recent successes of the J4*ench at Ulm, excited no 
▼ery distinct expression of joy in the metropolis. Ev. 
ery one was sensible that no eTent could have been, at 
this period, so interesting to England as this victory, 
but, the death of Nelson threw a gloom oyer every 
countenanQC. Although his private life was not with, 
oat its fauks, ^is public character was, all that is 
splendid atid commanding ; he wa« the very idol of this 
iKtipn and the terror of its enenues. 



^ No. LXVHI.— LONDON. 

The great botanleal garden at Keiv....£xtensive hot-houset 
..JSeautiful orange and lemon grove...The kuig's new palace 
....The royal ipardens at Kew..MThe mob...Splendid illumina- 
tions for Lord 'Nelson's victory.. .. Lord Ms^jfor's day. ...The 
grand procession ....The ancieqit coach....Mr. Pitt drawn by 
the roob....Kev. Mr. Newton. 

KEW. GARDENS. 

I hare been, wKfi a companion, to see the botanical 
garden at Kew, but botanio^^ardens admit of only 
very imperfect description, and most be minutely sur- 
'veyed by an amateur, in order that their beauty and 
value may be fairly estimated. That at Kew, covers 
eight acres, and is one of the largest, if not the largest 
in the world ; it is very complete In all its arrange, 
ments and collections. The hot-houses are numerous 
And extensive^ and the requisite temperature is main. 
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taioftd in them by fires i>elpw; the pots, containing the 
plants, are placed principally in tanner's bark^ aad the 
degree of heat in the apartments is indicated by ther* 
mometers. In^hese houses we wandered d.mong shrubs, 
flowers, atid plants, which, although natives of tropi* 
cal countries, were here made to flourish in the forbids 
ding climate of England. I h&ve tasted a pine.apple 
of fine flavour, which was mised in Yorkshire by-ftrti- tr 
iicial heat. y. 

We saw in <ho gardens at Kew, among an innn. 
raerable host of exotics, the bread fruit tree, the gui% ' 
guiacum tree, the camplior tree, the cedar of LeT)a. 
non, the cork-tree, and a great grove of very bean* 
tifal orange,' lemon, and lime trees. These last filled 
one extensive hot-hoase, and were so arranged that the 
taller trees rose, by an easy ascent,«behind the shorter^ 
like a grove upon the declivity of a hill ; they were 
covered with exuberant foliage, of a deep and beaut!* 
fal green, jind the golden coloured fruit^thickly inter- 
spersed among the branches, exhibiteciMe of the most 
brilliant sights imaginable.— ^uch a grove is however, 
in England^ an object of mere beauty, Yor the fruit is 
insipid and worthless. 

Every plant out of doors at Kew, is now in a state 
of decay, on accountk-of the season of the year, but, 
notwithstanding this disadvantage, we found it a beau* 
tifal and interesting place. - 

From the botanical garden we went into the great 
garden conmected with the king's new palace, which I 
have mentiqned before. It is constructed in the Go. 
thic style, and is, in reaHty, a huge heavy castle. It 
has already been seven years in building, and probably 
will not be finished during this reign. The house in 
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v^bich the royal family actually reside, whep at K«w, is 
an ancient pile, of a mean external appearance, and in 
no way deserving the name of a palace. 

The royal gardens at Kew Occupy about 300 atres ; 
Aey are covered with "fine green sward, intersected 
by serpentine gravel walks and shaded by lofty trees. 
They are embellished by a number of ornamental struc. 
tures, the roost remarkable of which is a lofty Chinese 
Pagoda. Kewjtself is a pleasant yillage, neatly built 
around a handsome green, which lies rather low, on 
the banks of the Thames. The place presents nothing 
particularly interesting, bes{i]'es the gardens and pa- 
lace. 

In the evening, the mob paraded the streets of Lon- 
don «and obliged the people to illuminate their win- 
dows. I wa6 wri^ng with my windows darkened^ but 
I soon found it necessary to place my candles where 
they could be seen, for the populace rapped at all the 
doors and broke the windows of those who did not 
comply with t^eir will. 

Nov. 7.— This evening the illuminations have been 
general, and I have visited the most brilliant places io 
see this beautiful exhibition. The lamps employed 
were similar to those used at Vauxhall, and they were 
80 arranged, in many instances,%B to represent naval 
emblems, as for instance, anchors ; and Lord Nel. 
son's name, blazing in letters of living (ire, was every 
where to be seen on the fronts of the public buildings. 
The mansion-house, the admiralty, and St.Jpaul's, were 
most splendidly illuminated. But the r^oicing did 
not seem to be in good earnest, for the nation is in 
mourning even at the moment of victory. \. 



> 
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LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 

Nov, 0.— As I was walking to-day along Ludgate« 
hill) I observed the streets beginning to be unxisaaHj 
thronged, and all the windows foil of faces. Thm 
brought to roy mind that it was Lord Mayor's day, 
and I stopped to gaze, with the crowd, that were 
anxiously waiting the arrival of the grand procession. ^ 

This consists of the mayor, and mayor elect, and the 
&hertfis and great men of the city and goverhment. In 
the morning it sets out from the mansion^^liouse, fbr 
Blackfriar's-bridge, whence they proceed by water in 
the superb city barge*, rowed by eighteen oars, decorat. 
ed with colours and gorgeously gilded, to Westminster- - 
hall, where the mayor elect is inaugurated with due so. 
lemnities. They then return by water, in the same 
pomp, attended by a band of music. I saw them on 
their return, after waiting a 'long time, close wedged 
among th^ gaping thousands that thronged Blackfriar's- 
^ridge, and the avenues leading to it. Every specta- 
tor, however mean, seemed fo feel some interest in the 
ceremony, and, although I did not expect to be, like 
Whittington, lord mayor of London, I felt a strong 
curiosity to see the k^g of the city^ on this his day of 
pomp and glory. 

After struggling long against both wind and tide, 
the s]^lendid barge arrived at'the shore, and the great 
men landed. The equipages both of the new and. 
late Lord Mayor, were standing at Blackfriar's-bridge,- 
ready to receive them ; each of them had a coach and 
six. That which belongs to the Lord May<wr as chief 
magistrate of the city is one of the most s ) ^ ^ ( |id id bau- 
bles that ever amused the great children of this world, 
or set the crowd agape. 
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It is anancient machine, in a style of ponderous and 
clumsy magnificence. Its exterior is almost complete- 
ly covered with gilding, and its pannels are adorned 
•with fine paintings. On its top gilded images are blow, 
'ing trumpets, and its angles are supported by images 
that hare not their prototype in earth, sea, or air. The 
horses were sninpfvoBsly caparisoned ; plumes nodded 
on their heads, and jparty coloured ribbons were inter, 
woven among their locks. The coachmen, footmen, 
and postilions looked as thongh they had been dipped 
in liquid gold, and sprinkled with fragmeats of dia. 
monds. 

There was a corresponding magnificence in theequi. 
pages of the nobility and great officers of government, 
who appeared in their respective carriages. 

After the procession was foittied it moved upXud. 
gate and through Cheapside to Guildhall. In Cheap, 
side the mob cried out — off horses^-^aff horses ; — ^this 
was a watch word for honouring Mr. Pitt, for, imme. 
diately his horses were unharnessed ; his carriage was 
dragged by as many as could lay hold of it, and ^^lth 
shoots, they conveyed the minister to Guildhall, where 
' the procession terminated. 

This unexpected effusion of popular admiration must, 
without doubt, be ascribed to the late splendid victory 
. oflP Trafalgar, fm* Mr. Pitt has been by no means popu. 
lar this summer. 

This is an old frolic of the sovereign people, but, so 
far as 1 recollect, it has never been played off in Ame- 
rica upon any of our great patriots, j 

At Guildhall the company diued, and the ceremonj 

was concluded by a ball, which terminated the momenl 

• the clock struck twelve. 
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I am ioformed by one who was present at the dinner 
that the memory of Lord Nelson was drank mih three 
Um$ three ;^— a solemn and profound silence ensued, 
and hardly a dry eye was to h^ seen in the room : I 
dare say that this apparent grief was real, for, in all 
the late rejoicings, gloom has covered the city, amidst 
processions, illuminations, and t)ie peal of cannon. 
E?en the populace, every whera clamorous on joyful 
occasions, have been in this instance silent and aad. ^ 

MR. NEWTON. 

November 10.— «I have been thi$ morning to a re. 
mote part of London, with my late fellow traveller, 

Mr. T , to hear the venerable Mr. Newton preach; 

—a man so well known by his writings, his singular . 
life, and his intimacy with Cowper, that I need not in- 
form you who he is. Mr. Newton is now about 84 
years of age, and seems to be visited by more than a 
common share of the infirmities of declhiing life. His 
voice is feeble and low, and, because h^ is unable to 
support his own weight, he leans over the cushion, 
Avhile a man stands behind him in the pulpit, to aid 
him inchanging his position. I can hardly give a dis. 
tinct account of his subject, for his discourse seemed to 
be little more than the breathings of his pious soul, 
already about to take its last flight. He hinted at his 
own imbecility, by a remark to this effect, that if any 
thing in^hich he had uttered should prove useful to the 
soul of the mea njUyii ne before him, that person might 
consider himself^P^ell rewarded, for coming to hear 
even such a ipoox Jisper as he was. In his concluding 
prayer, he repeatedly mentioned the king, under the 
appellation of our good A:/n^, and he alluded to the 
slave trade, by praying that the parliament might be 

TOI*. II. 18 
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influeDCed to repeal laws contrary to the scripturd^^ 
and calculated to support cruelty and oppression. It 
is no wonder he should feel this subject lying with 
great weight on his mind, for, if he is not the only 
slaTe trader who eTeriiecame a good man, he is proba- 
bly the only one who erer became a preacher. I was 
seriousTy^ gratified at having seen good old Mr. New- 
ton ; he will not stay much longer in this world J for 
the flamQ of life is sinking into its socket, and even 
now trembles over the wick. 

Mr. Newton has a church tm the establishment in 
Lombard-street ; the house is small, but neat, and the 
congregation to.day was not numerous. 
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A great brewery...,Uoyal Institution. 

Xovember 13. — Among the -numerous interesting 
things in London, the breweries had nev^r, as yet, 
come under my observation. Not that, I felt no inte- 
rest in these important manufactories, but, like many 
other objects of curiosity here, they had never been 
.attended to^ because no convenient season had occur, 
red, and I believe I should havf ^It London without 
seeing them at all, had not the wish^^f a manufactur. 
ing friend in America je^ me to attend to certain par 
,ticulars of the process. 
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I happened to possess the means pf an easy intro. 
daction to the brewery of Meus and Co.> and etery 
thing was explained to me with the greatest civility. 
The {>rocess is substantially tile same with that wbicli 
is practised in our cities on a smaller scale. 

The barley is first converted into malt, by steeping 
it in water, and spreading it out<%n a floor,^ where it 
lies till it has begun to vegetate ; at a certain period o£ 
the vegetation, the fj^rinaceous matter of the barley be. 
comes converted into a substance resembling sugar^ 
and, if th% Tegetatios were suffered to proceed,- this 
saccharine matter wpuld become sour, but, before this 
takes place, the barley is removed to another floo^, 
Tfhere, by a jiidicious application of heat, it is dried ; 
the vegetation ceases, the chemical changes of the bar. 
ley are arrested, and malt, the substance thus produc- 
ed, although nearly the same in its external form, is 
totally different in its chemical properties. It con.^ 
tains substances of several kind% but the principal 
one and that which is chiefly important to the brewer 
is sugar. 

The malt is ground, and is then steeped in large 
tubs, with constant stirring, either by machinery or by 
hand ; this process is called mashing. The infusion 
thus obtained is called wort, and this is mixed with 
hops and boiled, till the hydrometer indicates it to be 
sufficiently strong, when it is drawn off and placed in 
large shallow vats, t|f cool ; the cooling is much acce. 
lerated by agitation,%nd by ^onstant currents of air, 
admitted through proper apertures. After being cool- 
ed, it is again dtawn off, and deposited in large vats , 
to ferment, and -yeast is added to enable the fermen. 
tatioii to begin. 
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Hitherto there is no spirit in the iiqaor ; it is mere, 
ly an infusion of malt and flops. Soon after being 
transferred into these vats, it begins to ferment ; froth 
covers the surface, and carbbnic acid gas is extricated 
in abundance. This being heavier than common air, 
runs over the sides of the vats, in a constant stream, 
vrhich immediately^xtingnishes a candle, and destroys 
any animal held in its course. If this 'fermentation 
be not stopped at a certain poii^, viz. that at which 
the spirituous principle is completely formed, an add 
will be generated, and the spiriik of wine »iil become 
vinegar. 

To prevent this, it is necessary to cnt off, in a great 
measure, the communication with the almosphcure, and 
therefore the liquor is drawn off into vats, whene it is 
kept till it js put into barrels to be carried to the con- 
sumer. 

The.butldings, the machinery, and the varions means 
necessary for accdmplishing all this on the largest 
scale, formed the subject of my observatioff this morn- 
ing. It will be unnecessary to enter into minute de- 
tails, for a few facts' will convince you of tlie magni- 
tude of the establishment. 

Except the transferring of the liquor into barrels 
and carrying it about the city, ifll the work of the 
brewery is performed by steam-engines, of which there 
are here two ; one has the power of 30 horses, and the 
other that of 44 ; still 150 men are employed, besides 
70 or 80 dray.horses^ which g& about London to dis- 
tribute the liquor, and do other services connected 
with the manufactory. When we speak of a London 
dray.horse, we must understand an animal which in 
size resembles an elephant rather thaa a horse ; they 
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are from 16 to 18 hands high^ and wonderfully large 
in every proportion. 

There are in this brewery 71 large yats to contain 
the beer afte^ it is mannfactured. The sntaHnst Tat 
contains about 3000 barrels, and the larg§yit 20,000. 
They ave ali-about 27 feet high ; the largest is 67 feet 
in diameter ; a coach and four mij^ht turn round in it^ 
and a Tessdl of 100 tons^ might float on the surface of 
the liquor ; it i$ begirt with iron hoops, the smallest of 
which weighs a ton, and the largest three tons ; a nn- 
merotts patty has disid in the vat ; it cost ten thou, 
sand pounds sterling ; the liquor which it holds is 
worth forty thousand pounds, and, of course, when it 
is full, it is worth fifty thousand. The year before the 
last, they brewed in this establishment 170,403 barrels. 
After stating these facts, it is quite superfluous to ex« 
patiate on the magnitude of the manufactory. 

There is only one in -London on a more extensire 
plan ;-— I allude to the brewery oi Whitbread and Co ; 
•—this however is not much larger, and it has no vat of 
so great capacity. It has once brewed 200,000 bar- 
rels in a year, but does not generally brew more than 
Mens and Go's. It has a steam-engine of the power 
of 70 horses, and the cistern^ for cooling the liquor^ 
would, if extended on the ground, cover about &ye 
acres. 

Besides a multitude of smaller breweries, there are 
in London twelve of these capital establishments ; the 
two most important I have already mentioned. Three 
of the others brew above 100,000 barrels per annum, 
and the rest, from that quantity to 30,000. 
18* 
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Sach are the estabLishmeDts, which snpplj so large 
a part "of the civilized world With the Botritiona malt 
liqeors. 

The jpld prejudice in faTOur of the Thamei water is 
perfectly unfoanded ; most of the water^coosoined ia 
the breweries of both Meax and Whitbi^ead copses from 
the new river, or from private pumps aod spriogs* We 
aiust look to other co^ideratioas f<nr the reasoa whj 
Londoil porter is really superior tothat of other, pk* 
ces. In such old and extensive establishments, there 
can be no doubt that experience, has taught them the 
best methods of maltiagf of making the infamon, of 
mixing and proportioning the bifter priAcipl^e, and of 
regulating the fermentation ; and when saperior skUl 
is carried through every department of a maxi«factory, 
and through e^&ry step of the processes, there caa be 
no wonder that the result sbhnld be influeaced id a 
correspondent degree. There is one circumstance which 
will, in all probability, continue to give the London 
breweries an advantage oyer all other establishments of 
the kind. The liquor is fermented in such large quan- 
tities, that this all important process is more perfectly 
performed than it can be in the smaller establishments 
of America, and of the British provincial towns. I 
allude more to the slow fermentation which goes oa 
inseosibly after the liquor is placed in the vats, than to 
the rapid change which Urst produces the alcohol* 

Immense quantities of porter and beer'are consumed 
in London ; they are very cheap and nutritious^ and 
nothing is more common than to see carmen and carri- 
ers in London stpppiog their work for a short time, 
and refreshing themselves with a pint of porter and a 
lunch of wheat bread. 
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The port0r driiikers of Londoa reject the liquor un- 
less it foamft, or has a head^ as they call it. {« is said 
that it will Bot froth in this manner, unless about one 
drachm of copperas is mixed with erery %7 gallons of 
Mrot^ teer. . 

Tfaen^afi be lUtle doibtt]mt porler, from its nnitu 
tious qualities, contributes much to that iorid and rob. 
bQst appearance which the English labouring (paople 
possfess in so remarlaible a degree, and wkich is found 
more or less in all ranks. 

I have Tisited the Royal Institution to^ay, and had 
an opportunity of conversing, for a short time, with the 
distiogvished professor, who, although a tery young 
man, has already filled £urope with his well earned 
fame. His manners are perfectly affable and polite, 
and I was not less pleased with the man, than I had be- 
fore been interested in the chemist and philosopher. 

I heard at-the institution a perspicuous and interest, 
ing lecture on the general properties of matter, by 
Mr. Allen. The audience was composed of people of 
all ages, and of both sexes ; about half were females 
and most of these were young ladies. There seems to 
be at present in London a disposition to encourage a 
taste for the sciences, by giving them a popular air'; 
there can be no danger that the dignity of science will 
be degraded so long as this doty is committed to able 
hands, and it would certainly be happy if the attrac- 
tions of literature and scientific recreation could effec. 
tually decoy the fashionable people of London away 
from scenes of amusement, where delicacy is perpetu- 
ally violated, all serious impressions are banished, and 
friyolity and thoughtlessness take their place. 
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The remainder of the day was engrossed by business 
preparatory to my immediate and final departure from 
London. Although I have every reason to belie?e that 
I shall now leave it for e?er, I am not disposed to 
indulge, on the. occasion, those sentiments of regret 
which I cannot but feeU It is true that th« life of a 
strangc^r in London presents much less to interest and 
attaek his heart, than to gratify his curiosity and in- 
struct his understanding. Yet there are those in this 
city to whom I owe many obligations of gratitude and 
who have no weak hold on my affections ; and after 
making London my home during almost half a year, I 
find some degree of attachment associated with the very 
houses and streets which I have so often passed in my 
daily walks. 
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JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND. 



No. LXX.— CAMBRIDGE. 

Leave London....Epping forest..,. Autumnal lmes....Old EpgUsh 
houses....Cambridge....A supper with a fellow....Stale of mo- 
rals in the universities.... An anecdote....ChapeI of Ktiif^s col- 
lege-Effect of the painted glass on Gothic windows. ...Envi- 
rons of Cambridge....Town....Univer8ity buildings...Library of 
Trinity college... Statue of Sir Isaac Newton.,..Dining-haU8... 
Senate house...Univer8ity library. ..Comparison between Eng- 
lish and American colleges.... Honours of the university,... 
Number of students.... A convivial party.... A fellow wonders 
that an American can speak English... .View of this subject.,.. 
Academic party at whist....Botanical garden.M.Laboratory.... 
Novel course of instruction to illustrate arts and manufac- 
tures. 

Nov. 14. — Now that I ctm arrived at one of the great 
seats of the muses, perhaps you will expect me to as- 
sume a loftier style, and to disdain my humble every, 
day prose, but I shall not affect an inspiration which I 
do not feel, nor imagine that I am in the temple of 
Apollo, while I am really writing in the chamber of 
an inn. 

My ride to-day from London, carried me out of the 
metropolis at Shoreditch church, and through Clapton^ 
Epping forest and the village of Epping. Epping fo. 
rest was once the seat of those manly sports, to which 
the ]es9 refined princes of England were so much ad- 
dieted. This tract is said to be forty miles in circum- 
ference ; there is still a great deal of wood upon it, 
and it is apparently wild and umiobdbied lant), a fit re- 
gion for deer, which are still found in Epping forest. 
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Not one considerable or interesting place occurred 
between London and Cambridge, nor did my compan- 
ions in the coach, either attempt or encourage conver- 
sation. In Epping forest, we dropped a very civil old 
man, who seemed disposed to tell roe all he knew of 
the country, and, from that time, all conversation ceas- 
ed, and I was left wholly to my own reflections. The 
country seats were not numerous, but, at Littlebury, 
we passed a magnificent one, called Audley-end, be- 
longing to Lord Braybroke. It was anciently a mo- 
nastery. 

The face of the country was so far varied, with hill 
and dale, as to afford variety of views, and the soil ap- 
peared generally good. But nature is putting on her 
sober livery^ and the forests and groves, already chang- 
ed by the autumnal frosts, present a great variety of 
hues, while the evergreens, exempted from the general 
decays of vegetable nature, afford a striking contrast 
to the russet learves around them. The weather is be- 
coming cold, although the sun has shone to-day with 
brilliancy. 

The houses which occurred on the road, were con- 
structed principally in the ancient English style, that 
is, with walls of earth, filling op the intervals between 
thetimbers; in many instances they were covered with 
lime, and the stories projected one over another. The 
roofs (Jf such houses are usually thatched ; the windows 
are small, and are glazed with diamond glass set in 
lead. Indeed, we do not need the evidence of history 
to prove that two or three centuries have produced a 
wonderful change in the comfort of living in England, 
for a modern English house scarcely admits of a com- 
.parison^ in this respect, with an ancient one. 
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It was nearly dark when we entered Cambridge, 
and as we passed rapidly by, I could merely distin. 
guish tlie buildings of the university from those of the 
town. 

After tea, I took a guide and went to Queens col- 
lege, to the apartments of the master of the institution, 

Dr. M , a man well known to the philosophical 

ivorld. Unfortunately for me, he was engaged, and I 
spent only a few minutes in his society. We went 

next to the apartments of Mr. C of Bennet col. 

lege ; his affable and polite deportment gave me ft 
favourable opinion of the manners of the university. 

An Introduction to Mr, , a fellow of Oaius, 

or, as they here pronounce it Key's college, led me to 
that institution, where I was detained to supper. The 
establishments of the fellows, judging from these ex- 
amples, are genteel ; their apartments are large, hand- 
some and well furnished, and aparently as comfortable 
as those in private houses. Our supper, according to 
the general habits of living in England, among people 
who are not dissipated, was frugal, but still ample and 
excellent in its kind,*and it was rendered interesting to 
me, by the communications of the polished and en- 
lightened man who was my host ; although he had been 
bred in the university, his manners were those of a man 
of the world, in the best sense of that phrs^se, for he 
had travelled and visited other conntries, and exhibit- 
ed nothrng of those prejudices, which have been so 
often charged to the English character. As a stran. 
ger I took the liberty of making numerous inquiries 
concerning the university, its courses of instruction, 
its police and discipline, and other interesting circum- 
stances. 
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A certain number of the fellows perform daties Tery 
similar to those which the tutors discharge in our col. 
leges, and on them I understand that tha burSen of 
instruction principally devolves ; they meet their clas. 
ses at appointed houjrs and places, and text-books of 
the different subjects are prescribed to the classes from 
which they are expected to obtain such information as 
IS necessary to qualify them for a proper appearance 
before their instructers. 

There is so much declamation in America, on the 
subject of the corrupt morals and dissipated lives of the 
yoQth at the English universities, in consequence of 
the alleged laxness of discipline, that I felt particularly 
solicitous to satisfy myself how this matter really was ; 
but delicacy debarred me from pressing my inquiries 
on this subject as far as I could have wished. On the 
whole I concluded that this subject had been greatly 
misrepresented — that the majority of the youth are 
moral and studious, but, that the particular personal 
Inspection into the habits of every individual member 
of the colleges, which is so rigorously practised in 
most of the American institutions of the kind, is here, 
in a great measure, unknown. The youth appear to 
be left more to theiir own discretion, and if no gross 
indecorum, offensive to good manners and sound mor- 
als, become public, I suppose the government will not 
interfere. There are, however, beyond a doubt, par-, 
ticular examples of a degree of dissipation and scan- 
dalous immorality, which, if they were taken as fair 
Specimens of the whole society, would justify the high- 
ly-coloured pictures which have been so often drawn 
on this subject. 

There can be no question that there is a difficultj in 
the English universities, which is almost unknown in 
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the American colleges ; I me^n tbat which artises from 
the tacit but powerful sway produced over the minds of 
men by hereditary titles, honours, fortunes, and ex- 
pectations t>f various kinds. In these uniTersities there 
are sons of the first men in the empire, who are them. 
selres, ere long, to fill the places of their fathers. 
That such men should not always be the most manage, 
able subjects of academic discipline, and the fairest 
examples of sobriety and studious industry, is certain, 
iy not so extraordinary, as that there should be iid]{ 
youthful mind which is proof against allirrements 
which have always drawn mankind with a syren influ- 
ence. I believe that gross licentiousness is still oblig. 
ed to make use of the veil of secrecy, and that some 
TJces at least, here as well as elsewhere, shrink from 
observation. 

It is said, that a short time since, some mischievous 
young men in the university, privately circulated a re- 
port among the amateurs of pugilistic combats, that 
there would b^ one, at a particular time, within 16 
miles of Cambridge ; — great secrecy was enjoined, that 
the officers of the university might not be alarmed, and 
' the secret was so well kept, that every gig and saddle, 
horse ia the town was engaged for the occasion, when 
the spectators, with a degree of punctuality, which^ 
there is reason to believe, they had not often observed 
in their college exercises, assembled on the spot, but— ^ 
no combatants appeared, and the whole turned out to 
be an imposition ; they were ashanped and afraid to 
complain, but the thing transpired, and they were 
persecuted with such severe ridicule, that it was quite 
unnecessary to add any academic censure. 

'This love of sport, without much regard to the 
means by tvhich it is excited, appears therefore to per. 
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vade the English universities as well as the American 
colleges. 

November 16.— I called on Mr. C , at an 

early hour, and he was so kind as to take me to see 
most of the colleges, and many of the roost interesting 
things in the university. 

The chapel of King's College first attracted our at. 
tention. It is famous all o?er Europe, and is allowed 
to be the most perfect and magnificent monument of 
Grolhic architecture in the world. Its dimensions are — 
length 816 feet ; breadth 84 ; height of the top of the 
battlements 90 feet ; to the top of the pinnacles 101 
feet ; to the top of the corner towers 146f feet. 

The inside^imensions are— -length 991 feet; breadth 
45i feet ; height 78. 

It is all in one room, and the roof is arcbed of massy 
stone ; the key.stones of the arch weigh each a ton, 
and there is neither brace, beam, nor prop of any kind 
to support the roof, all the sto^nes of which are of enor- 
mous magnitude. Modern architects^ and Sir Chris, 
tophcr Wren among the number, have beheld this roof 
with astonishment, and have despaired of imitating it ; 
it is reported of Sir Christopher, that he used to say, 
he would engage to build such an arch, if any one 
would but show him where to place the first stone. 

When you realize the magnitude of this room, the 
roof of which is sustained entirely by the walls, but- 
tresses, and towers, you will say that it is a wonderful 
monument of human skill and power. The interior is 
finished in the very finest style of Gothic architecture. 
The roof is fretted with many curious devices, raised 
on the stones, and the walls are adorned with massy 
sculpture, where the figures appear as if growing to the 
solid structure of the building, for, while they project 
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inia the room on one side, they remain on the other 
joined by their natural connection with the stones from 
which they were originally carTecJ. Th^ windows are 
superbly painted, and the subjects are principally from 
scripture history. 

The panes of glass are separated only "by very nar- 
row frames, and the figures painted upon them often 
extend over a great many panes, without any regard 
to the divisions ;*-it often happens, therefore that the 
figures are as large jis the life, and they are always so 
large as to be distinct at a considerable distance. TUie 
whidows in Gothic structures are commonly covered 
in a great measure with fine paintings, the colours of 
which are extremely vivid and b^eautiful. You cati 
easily conceive therefore, that, on entering a Gothic 
church, the eye must be immediately arrested and eu- 
grossed hy these splendid images ; they are rendered 
very conspicuous by the partial transmission of the 
light, which they soften and diversify, without impair- 
ing it so much as to produce obscurily, while, at the 
same time, they give the interior of the building an un- 
rivalled air of solemnity and grandjeur. • 

When the spectator retires to one end of the chapel, 
of which I am speaking, and casts his eyes along its 
beautiful pavements, tessellated with black and white 
marble ; — along its roof, impending with a mountain's 
weight, and along the stupendous columns which sup- 
port the ar6h, surveying at the same time the gorgeous 
transparencies which veil the glass, he is involuntarily 
filled with awe and astonishment. 

I lament my inability to convey any adequate idea 
fif the grandeur and massy magtiificence of the Gothic 
Jirchitecture. A very imperfect impression may bo 
obtained from prints and paintings, but, the effect pro- 
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duced by ao actual view^ especially of the insidcy of 
its most complete and magnificent productions, can be 
realized only by inspection. 

From King's Chapel, we went into the walks in the 
spacious grounds behind King's and Trinity Colleges, 
whence is a Tery fine prospect of these beautiful 
buildings. 

Avenues of lofty trees, planted in fine verdant mea. 
dows^ form academic retirements which must be pecu. 
liarly grateful, during the season of summer ; — nor are 
they without interest and beauty, even now, when the 
falling leaves begin to cover the grass, and the chilly 
winds rather persuade one to seek the close room, and 
the fire-side. 

The river Cam passes through these grounds, and 
although it is Eut a small and sluggish stream, yet, as 
it is water, and has a neat bridge, it affords a degree 
of variety, and augments the beauty of the scene, which 
is very little inferior to that behind Christ's College at 
•Oxford. 

But, if I may be allowed to give an opinion from so 
short an acquaintance with Cambridge, and a still 
more limited one with Oxford, the latter town is much 
superior in its general appearance, and particularly in 
the magnificence of its academic buildings ; — but seve. 
ral of those at Cambridge are certainly elegant and 
some of them grand. 

The town itself is not handsome ; the University 
buildings stand about i|i it, here and there, withoutanj 
general plan of arrangement ; the streets are narro\f 
and intricate, and the houses are far from being ele. 
gant ; the town contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 

The University buildings, both here and at Oxford, 
are«constructed, generally, upon the old plan of the 
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hollow square, that is, the building completely sur- 
rounds a portion of ground, which forms an interior 
court, to which there is access through a handsome 
arched passage. Sometimes, these courts are Tefy beau, 
tiful, especially when they have clean grayel walks and 
a share of verdure, but they are too frequently dismal 
enclosures, where damp air accumulates and becomes 
stagnant. 

We Tisited the library of Trinity College. It con- 
tains about ^0,000 Yolumes, arranged in recesses re-. 
sembUng alcoves, in a very long and beautiful room, 
of the age of Charles II. which produced many fine 
buildings in England. 

In this apartment I saw the cobra de capello, the 
fatal snake of the East Indies - .also a very beautiful 
chameleon and an Egyptian mummy. 

One obtains but little satisfaction, from looking at 
an Egyptian mummy, because it is completely enve- 
loped by the funeral vestments, but they hare here 
another object of curiosity extremely siniilar to the 
Egyptian mummies, which is not veiled by any cover- 
ing. I allude to.a dried body of one of the aboriginal 
iuhabiiaqts of the Madeira islands. The hair, which 
is black, and curled, is undecayed, and perfectly co. 
vers the head ; the skin is unbroken, and covers the 
body and limbs completely ; it is of a dirty, whitish 
colour, and is dried in ridges and wrinkles, in conse- 
quence of the shrinking o/ the flesh beneath. 

When one beholds these frightful remnants of mor- 

iality, he feels xery little disposition to regret that the 

JDoderns are less perfectly acquainted, than the ancient 

Egyptians were, with the art of embalming. It is jl 
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miserable effort of man to evede tbe edict of keaveo^ 
^UMt thou arty and unt0 du9t ^kaltihou return. 

Who can &o^rly wish that his bodj sbould escape 
the geneial law of deca'y and dissolotion, that it may 
f«main a hideous spectacle for posterity, the phantom 
of a form, attractive no longer when life has fled, and 
fit only to be committed to the dark and narrow hoose ! 

At the foot of the stairs, there were a number of 
Grecian antiques, with Grecian inscriptions. 

In the chapel of Trinity College we saw a much ad- 
mired statue of Sir Isaac Newton', who was educated 
in this institution. 

By adverting to biographical memoirs of this, and 
of the sister University, any one will become convin- 
ced, that a very large proportion of the great men of 
England, for centuries past, have been derived from 
the two Universities, and by examining the records of 
the individual Colleges, it will also be evident that 
most of those who afterwards became distinguished in 
life, obtained tli^e honours and distinctions of tha Uni- 
versity. It would be easy to establish both these po. 
sitions by catalogues of names illustrious in science, 
in the professions, in politics, and even in war, and 
the present age affords a list not less extensive and re* 
nowned than any one that has preceded. 

The popular position, ihat a regular public educa- 
tion is not more favourable to eminence than a private 
one, and that no conjectu re;. concerning a young man's 
ultimate snccess, can be forced from his standing at 
colleg&is, therefore, as unfounded a9 it is unreasona. 
ble. It is true that a youth, who has been distingaish- 
ed in academic life, may, from indolence, vice, or 
misfortune, sink into obscurity, and a dull boy may, 
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after he has left the classes, emerge, and discover ta- 
lents that no one thought he possessed. A vigorous 
mind may also surmoant the obstacles of a limited and 
imperfect education, and astonish mankind by displays 
of intellect and science far transcen^Eig the common 
standard of the schools ; but, from such examples, no 
general consequences can be safely drawn, and we must 
admit that the thorough discipline of the mind is most 
successfully efiectisd in the regular processes of an'ex- 
tensi?e academic education. 

The dining.halls of a number of the colleges came 
in our way ; the young men receive their dinners at 
these public tables, but take their breakfast and tea at 
their own apartments. The arrangements of the halls 
appear in general very similar to those in our colle. 
ges, but, there is more neatness and comfort, ^nd even 
a considerable degree of elegance. 

We saw the Senate.house, a magnificent building, 
in which the examinations and commencements are held. 

The last public room which we visited, was the uni- 
versity library. It contahis more than 00,000 vo- 
lumes ; but, I hardly know a more unsatisfactory spec. 
tacle to a transient visitor than a great library. It is 
rather distracting than gratifying merely to look at the 
backs of long rows of volumes, or just to inspect the 
titles. Examination of their contents is usually for- 
bidden, or if indulged, is of little use, for, what can 
an hour, a day, a week, a month, a year, or even a 
life, effect towards reading 100,000 volumes. It is 
still highly important that such collections should be 
formed as great magazines of ^science and literature, 
'Abencethe inquisitive and industrious may draw ma. 
terials to be worked up ia their various pursuits. 
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They shewed us an Egyptian book, written on the 
papyrus. The papyrus was flattened, and, the charac- 
ters, being traced in the cuticle by an instrument, a 
black powder was rubbed oyer, which stained the in- 
cisions permanently ; the leaves were preserved by 
thrusting wires through them as they were laid face to 
face, and the whole_was defended by two pieces of wood. 
We now took a general walk about Cambridge and 
visited the various colleges. There are sixteen in the 
whole. Each institution is independent of the rest, as 
to its internal discipline and courses of instruction ; it 
has separate officers, and is, in every respect, a dis- 
tinct establishment, except, that the chancellor and 
other university officers have a general superintendance 
of the whole. The immediate instruction is performed 
principally by a certain number of the fellows who are 
appointed tutors. The gentleman with whom I was 
walking was both a fellow and a tutor, and, by mak- 
ing many and various inquiries, which were answered 
, with politeness and intelligence, I was enabled to form 
something like a comparison between this university 
and our more circumscribed institutions in America. 
The latter are comparatively^ more respectable than I 
had imagined, although in many things certainly infe. 

rior. ^.^trr-mm- - 

- I am not disposed to pursue this comparison into de- 
tails, both because I am deficient in the necessary in. 
formation, and because it would be invidious with re- 
spect to the American institutions. For, we have iu 
no instance a collection of independent literary socie- 
ties, located in one place, and united under one head, 
to form a university, although most of the liberal arts 
and sciences are taught, more or less extensively, in 
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our mosi respectable colleges. If the comparison were 
mude at all, it would therefore be more proper to draw 
a parallel between some one of our. colleges and somd 
ooe or more of, the 'indtTidoal colleges of the English 
universities* If this weredon^, our institutions would 
have less reason to shrink from the comparison. 

In classical learning and philological literatare, we 
are certainly far behind the. English institutions^ but, 
in mathematics, ethics, and the physical scieoces,. some 
of oar V institutions are probably equal to them. Ip« 
deed it is scarcely possible to say any .thing on this 
subject in terms merely general, without involving ma« 
terial errors, for one American institution is distin^ 
guished for one species of knowledge, and another for 
auothei'. Even the two great universitifss of England 
build their fame on foundations somewhat difi«rent. 
At Oxford, classical literature is cultivated to the cobk- 
parative prejudice of mathematical learning, and pre. 
eminence in the^ormer is the great criterion of dis. 
tinction ; while at X^ambridge the greatest stress is laid 
on theoretical mathematics and natural philosophy. 
While every judicious American will, of course, dis- 
countenance that spirit of ostentation and vanity ^which 
has sonletimes infected our writings, and made us ridi- 
culous in the eyes of Europe, he may still, with confix 
(lence, indulge this conviction, that, considering our 
youth, and various circumstances as a people, fvehave 
no occasion to be ashamed of our literary institutions, 
or to despair of their ultimatehy attaining every thing 
which can be useful to our country. ^ 

The degrees and honours of the university of Cam. 
bridge aye not granted as a matter- of course: take 
the following account of this subject from an English 
book. 
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^^ The system of edacation pursued is liberal, and 
tbe incentiTes to emulation and the rewards of mejit 
very numerous. In this last respect, Cambridge is, 
perhaps, superior to Oxford, where, generally speak. 
ing, the opportunities of rei^arding merit, by open 
foundations, are not so great as in the sister university. 

'^ The grand examination of students is that which 
precedes the degree of bachelor of arts. It takes place 
in the Senate-house^ on the first Monday in Lent term, 
and the three following days. The candidates from all 
the colleges^ ha?ing gone through their respective 
courses of study, their examinations in their own sect, 
eties, and their exercises in the schools, are here exa. 
mined impartially in public. The chief stress in these 
examinntions, is laid upon mathematics and natural 
philosophy ; and the greatest proficients m these are 
placed highest in the list of honours. When the exal 
mination is completed, the candidates are arranged in 
classes, according to their respective merits. The first 
class are called zcrwiglersy and the senior wrangler is 
considered as the first man of his standing in the uni. 
versify. The two next classes are csi\\e<\ senior and 
Junior optimes^ and these are all the degrees of honour. 
The rest of the candidates, if their ignorance is not 
too glaring, are suffered to have their degrees in a sort 
of multitude; and are sometimes' jocosely denominated 
by their fellow students 9< ^oAAei." 

T«he number of persons in the difierent colleges va- 
ries extremely ; --in some there are not more than from 
40 to 60; in the greater number there are probably 
from 70 or 80 to 150 ; and in two of the colleges 
there are sometimes five or six hundred in each ; the 
two to which I allude are St. John's and Trinity ; the 
latter has usually a more numerous society than any 
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other, for it is the college to which ^he nobility and 
young men of fortune resort more than to'any othec 

Both the officers and students of the universities 
wear academic gowns, and the ancient academic hood ; 
—some minute variatioi^s in this dress, not easily dis- 
tinguishable by a stranger, serve to mark the different 
descriptions of persons. I did not observe that the 
students paid their officers any external token of re- 
spect when they met them ; both officers and students 
passed each other as if they had been entire strangers. 

For the promotiotf of social and convivial enjoy- 
ment, there is a custom existing among the officers of 
several of the colleges, which gives a stranger an op- 
portunity of seeing them under very pleasant circum. 
stances. They dine, on particular days, at each others 
houses, in regular rotation, and the evening is devoted 

to relaxation. By the politeness of Mr. C-; , I 

vas introduced at one of these dinners, and met a party 
consisting principally of masters or presidents, profes- 
sors and fellows. 

Our sitting lasted for hours ; my seat was next to 
iVIr, C-; , and, in the course of a very free con- 
versation, he took occasion to observe, that it was im- 
possible that any man born and educated 3000 miles 
from England, should speak the language so perfectly, 
that eveo an Englishman could not distinguish the dif. 
ference between a stranger's speech and his own. 
This, he was pleased to say, was just the case between 
us ; and he then, with much good nature and urbanity, 
iosisted that I had been all the while amusing himwrth 
the story that I was an American, when it was so evi- 
dent that I must be an Englishman, or must, at least, 
have been educated in England. I succeeded however, 
at length, in removing this gentleman's fneredulity, al- 
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though not his surprise. Probably every American 
traveller in England can relate similar occurrences . 
with which he hat been personally acquainted. We 
most not inferfrom them that the English do not know 
tfcat their own language is spoken in the United States. 
Although we may pardon a Russian, or an unlettered 
Eniilishman for such a mistake, we must look for more 
correct information in a peer of the realm and a learned 
fellow of one of the universities. They, and all well- 
informed people in England, unquestionably know that 
the Anglo-Americans speak the English language; but 
thej^iiSiBgine that it is a colonial dialect, with a corrupt 
and barbarous pronunciation, and a vocabulary, inter- 
spersed with strange and unknown terms of transatlantic 
manufacture. That this is the result of prejudice or 
ignorance, is proved by the fact that a well-educated 
American may travel from London to John a Groat's 
house, and thence to the Land's-end, and every where 
pass for a Londoner ; this is the universal presump- 
tion concerning him, as will appear from the incidental 
remarks of the people of the country, and their ques- 
tions concerning the news of the day. 

I am well aware, that in the lapse of almost two 
centuries, since the first permanent English settlements 
were formed in America, the language must have un. 
dergone some changes. Words, then used in England, 
have since been dropped, and being in some instances 
still used in America, appear obsolete i6 an English, 
man. In a new world, ahd under circumstances en- 
tirely novel, some new words and phrases have been 
invented ; others, in common use in England, have been 
forgotten in America ; old words have acquired addi- 
tional significations, or have been stripped of their pri. 
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mitive, with the sobstitation of Mvr meanings, and, in 
the mean time, similar changes have been taking place 
in England. Bat, after a)l, one fa surprised that so 
great a similarity, I hai) almost said, snch a perfect 
identity, of language, fxists between the enlightened 
people of both countries* The best informed people 
of "America speak the Iwagnage (with a few unimpor. 
tant exceptions) as the people of London do« ^ It most 
be allowed, however, that the literary men of England 
speak and write the language with more purity and 
correctness than most people of the same description in 
America ;, and, in England, gross blunders at the btr 
and in Parliament are not so common as in the Ame. 
Tican eongress and courts of law. But, if you com- 
pare England in the gross, comprehending all classes 
of people, with the mass of the people of the United 
States, there cannot be a doubt that the latter ha?e the 
advantage on this subject. The provincial dialects, 
which render the language of the common people of 
one county in England in a considerable degree unin. 
teliigifole to those of another, and which, in many in. 
stances, incumber the style even of the ooontry gen- 
tlemen with so much of thd local Shibboleth^ that 
they are instantly recognised in London, are almost 
wholly unknown in America, and the people from 
Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi, speak a language perfectly intelligible- to each 
other, and to every English traveller. Without there« 
fore denying or entirely admitting, for the present, the 
charges of corrupting the style of fine writing, which 
Is so often urged against us, I am clearly of the opi. 
nion that the English language is more correctli/ sp^^ 
ken^ at this time ^ by the mass of the American than by 
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the mass of the English nation^ and that it lias not xai^ 
dergone more rapid mutation in America, since the era 
of its settlement, H^n languages commonly suffer in 
the same period of ttmiB, in the natural coarse of things. 

Our dinner presented no other incident worthy of 
notice ;— conversation turned on yarious and common . 
topics, and the manners of the gentlemen, although de. 
Gorous and correct, were characterized by a degree of 
conyivial ease and freedom. 

In the evening we joined the ladies aboye stairs, and 
tea being oyer, I was invited to join several of the re. 
verend masters and professors, in, what do you think ? 
•7^ — ^A disquisition concerning the Hfbrew points, the 
quadrature of the circle, or the possibility of perpetual 

motion ? No— -I was invited to join them in a rub. 

ber at whist !-— not a gambling match, but a pastime. 

It is somevKhat remarkable that I should be invited 
to play at cards, for the first time in £ngland, with 
academic gentlemen ; they were so polite, however, as 
to excuse me, nor am I inclined to judge them with 
l^everity, only, it struck me as somewhat unfortunate 
that the usual instruments of gambling should be found 
in tlie hands of the guardians and iustructers of youth, 
who are commonly prompt enough at finding out and 
a^pplying to their own justification, the precedents de. 
riye4 from the conduct of their ofiicers, while they will 
always have it in their, power to plead amusement to 
repel the charge of gambling. 

November 16. — Mr. C- ■ ■■, to whose unwearied a t« 
tentions, all the while that I stayed ki Cambridge, I 
4am indebted for most of the pleasure and information 
^received, called on me, immediately after breakfast, 
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and took me to the Botanical Garden, nrhere I spent 
some time very agreeably. 

At tbis season of the y^ar, when the approach of 
winter robs trees and plants of their foliage^ or tinges 
the leaves that remain with a thousand sickly hues, a 
botanical garden is seen under great disadvantages. 
Bot the green houses are not affected by the changes of 
the external air, and the garden of which I am speak- 
ing possesses some very fine green houses, where exo- 
tics, natives of warm climates, are cherished with arti. 
ficial heat, and protected from the chilling influences 
of a damp and capricious sky. 

This collection of exotics is uncommonly extensive 
and fine, and, among them, I observed the mahogany 
tree, ^e passion flower, the night blowing cereus, and 
the Indian banana and bamboD. 

The economy and arrangement of these green houses 
appeared to be precisely the same as at Kew. 

Near the green houses, fires are maintained, from 
which heated air is distributed by proper flaes, through 
every part of the rooms; the plants are contained in 
pots, filled with earth, and these pots a re, -generally, 
placed in tanner's bark, which, for several months, 
affords a competent degree of heat. The temperature 
is commonly between 60^ and 70*^ of Fahrenheit. 

This garden covers about four acres, and no more 
ftan three men are employed in taking care of it ;— 
they perform all the labour. 

From the Botanical Garden, we went to the Castle- 
hill. I wished to survey Cambridge from an eminence, 
that I might gain a correct idea of its geographical situ- 
ation. For this purpose I had before ascended to tbe 
top of the chapel of King's College^ but the morning 
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was hazy and the view was by no means so good as to* 
day from the Castle-hill. This hill derives its naine 
from an ancient castle, one of whose gates is still re« 
maining, and is said to have been erected by William 
the Conqueror. The remains of the castle are conti- 
guous to the hill, and not upon it. 

Cambridge is situated in the midst of a \ast plain, 
bounded by remote hills of no great height. 'The city 
of Ely was in view, and a number of villages, but the 
University formed the most striking object in the pros, 
pcct. 

Returning into town, wo called on Professor F , 

to whom I had introductory letters, bat whose absence 
had prevented me from seeing him before. I found 
him a very clever,* intelligent man, with the most 
frank and friendly manner/). 

He took me to the laboratory, and displayed every 
thing to my inspection. The laboratory is a good one, 
and the apparatus is extensive. 

Besides Mr. F^ , there is another professor of 

chemistry, Dr. W -, who delivers a course of ele- 
mentary chemistry in the usual manner, but the course 

of Mr. F is somewhat peculiar. lie demonstrates 

by experiment *all the. most iitiportant applications of 
chemistry and of mechanics to the arts of life, and parti, 
cularly to the manufactures of Great Britain, many of 
the establishments of which he has, for this purpose, 
visited in person. 

He is furnished with a complete collection of models 
and machines, adapted to this extensive plan, and the 

chemical apparatus of his colleague, Mr. W — , is 

used for the chemical demonstrations. 

* Clever in both the English and Anierican sense. 
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' He has a small steaisengme which serves, in the first 
place, to illustrate the th&ary and construction of this 
instrument ; and, having put it m motion, he applies 
the moving power, thus pi^oduced, to work the rest of 
his machinery. He has a paper.mill and manufactures 
paper ; a caching and spinning machine, with which 
he forms rolls and thread ; he drives down piles, in the 
manner practised in the construction of bridgea and 
vharves ; he makes a hat, manufactures nitric acid, 
and, in short, exhibits to the young men all the leading 
applications of chemical and mechanical philosophy to 
real use. It is certainly n most happy plan, and, in 
the hands of so able a professor, must prove highly 
useful and interesting ; and, it is said that Mr^ F ' ■ 
enjoys the honour of having invented and executed so 
important an improvement in education. 

From this gentleman I received every attention of 
civility and kindness, as well as from the fellows iQ 
vhom I had been introduced, and they all were so 
good as ta endeavour to protract my stay, but I found 
it necessary to proceed, which I confess I did with re^ 
luctance, for I began to feel interested in .a society 
where I found so much to interest my mind and gratify 
my feelings. 

I left Cambridge with very pleasing impressions, 
and noW; regretted, mofe than ever, that circumstances 
had prevented my return to the sister University, an4 
had limited my stay in Cambridge to two days. 

But, it was already time for me to be in Scotland, 
and i therefore determined to go on that nighty 
20* 
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No. LXXI.— RIDE TO YORK. 

Evening ride $0 Huntingdon....Qatet of«n English inn....StiItQn 
...Xbce8e»...Barracks.,.SUiDfbrd....Monuinent of tbc £arl 
and Countest of Bzeter..^.Newark.M..EfFects of frost... Little 
West' India hoy misUkes hoar frost for Balt....Markbam 
Moor.... Remarks on English agriculture....A mode of fat- 
lenii^ catUe....Raee groimd....Donca8ter, 

Cam^rtdge lies off from the great north road, Mid it 
"was necessary to go to Hantiogdon, as the nearest 
point where I could join the stages from London for 
Edinburgh. I started at evening, in a gig, with a man 
to drive me, and travelled sixteen miles over a level 
country, In whicli we passed only one hamlet, Fenny 
Staunton. Darkness soon caine upon us, but the stars 
shone with uncommon lustre, and the air was very 
cold, We poet no one to molest us on our journey, 
but something white, crawling under a bridge, fright- 
"^ned the horse so much, that he jumped almost into 
the ditch, and his driver seemed little less alarmed, and 
imagined that he saw something of monstrous size. 
The Dijghtf was so cold, that, by the time we had arrived 
at Huntingdon, I was Tery glad to make use of the com. 
fort of a good inn, and a solitary fire, with that quiet 
and retirement which one is almost sure to find in the 
public houses of England. , 

Huntingdon was the native place of Oliver Crom- 
well ; the house in which he was born, remains to this 
day, as does the family seat, a little out of the town ; 
the latter is now possessed by Lord Sandwich. Cow- 
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per resided a loDg time at HantlngdoD, a^d here he . 
formed his iotimacy with the faidllj oC Uawin* 

Nbv. 17.«^Eaiif in ihe morning I left Huntingdoil 
and walked on, a* few milf[s, till the stage came up, 
which 800B carried me to Stiltoii, a little p]|ce ftat 
gives name to a spedfes of cheese, much •teemed in 
England. It is made prinoi|pall j in Leicesterdiiie, and 
IS brought to Stilton, as being coarenientlj situated 
for commnnication with London. The Stilton cheese 
is extremely rich and ismore pleasant to my taste pian 
any other kind. 

At Stilton I saw barracks for 1^00 men ; they are 
now occupied by two regiments of militia. 

The country through which we rode to-di^y^ was ap- 
parently fertile, and generally level, or, only slightly 
varied with hills. In some parts of the route there 
were no hedgerows, but the lands were enclosed by 
walls made of stone which is dug from quarries, for the 
surface is free from stones. 

Jnst before our arrival at Stamford, we passed the 
splendid gate leading to the seat of the Earl of Exefier, 
who now inhabits the house in which Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, secretary to Queen Elizabeth, formerly re- , 
sided. 

I remained at Stamford through the rest of the day. 
This town is the first in Lincoln, after leaving North- 
amptonshire, and is situated on the river Welland, 
over which th#re is a stone bridge. Stamford has been 
famous in Roman, Danish, and Saxon history, lind an. 
tiquaries still irace the foundations of castles and of 
other fortifications. The town is large and populous ; 
it is built of stone, and has a considerable proportion 
of good houses* There is a small manufactory of silk 
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. liere^ and a trade in malt, 8ea.coal, and free^stone. 
Here the barons met to wage war against King John, 

In St. Martinis chnrch, where the great Cecil lies 
interred, I saw a splendid iponument to the memory of 
the Eaiji and Countess of E&eter. It was done at 
Rome, and consists of a SarcophsfJ^us^ on which the 
figures of the Earl and Countess, as large as the life, 
are reclining, and at the ends of the Sarcophagus 
stand two large allegorical figures ; behind is a loftj 
dbelTsk ; the marble is beautiful and the sculpture fine. 

It is now eyeuiDg, and I am writing, in my room, in 
the Swan and Talbot inn. I have no acquaintances in 
Stamford, and do not see any thing in the place to de- 
lain me longer. I therefore intend, after sleeping 
fhree or fonr hours, to proceed .in the coach, which 
' starts at 11 o'clock, to go on all night. 

Nov. 18,— -We did not howeTcr set out till mid- 
night, and morning was fully disclosed at Newark, 
forty.five miles from Stamford. Of the intermediate 
eountry I can therefore say nothing, and very, little of 
the towns ; indeed there were none of much impor. 
. tance. We passed near Woolsthorpe, where Sir Isaac 
Newton was born, and it was still dark when we 
arrived at Grantham, a town containing about seven 
or eight thousand people; by the light of the coach, 
lamps we could see that the housts were old and con* 
structed principally in the ancient English style. 

While the horses were changing at Newark, I stepped 
into the church-yard, and glanced at the church, one 
of those venerable Gothic structures which Jbave so 
often gratified my curiosity, and excited my astonish, 
ment in this counfry. This church has a very lofty 
spire, which was erected by Henry VI. Newark coa. 
tains about 7000 people. It stands on the river 
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Trent, Suid bas been famous in miiitary history, pari, 
ticularly for the repeated sieges which it endared in , 
faroor of Charles I. 'Roman urns and coins have been 
freqnently foand here. 

The night had been one of the coldest that l" have 
eiperienced in Eflgland ; we were obliged to close the 
windows of the eoaeh entively, btit still my feeftteffer^ 
ed considerably. Soon after we left Newafk, thesoa 
had ^o far penetrated a rewy thick, cloud of congealed 
Tapour, which hoyered over the surface of the ground, 
that the severity of the air began to Soften a little, and 
the increasing li^ht of tlie sun discovered tons the trees, 
the hedge.rows, and the fields, and all other objects 
which had been exposed through the Jiijght,' covered 
with a hoar frost, so. thick, that, bad not the sky been 
perfectly clear, one would haTO supposed that thfere 
had been a fall of snow. Leaving AjS coach, I ran 
forward fi mile to quidken the circulation of my blood, 
which, from a long night of cold and confinement, had 
become very torpid ; the exertion produced the desired 
effect, but, on stepping into the coach again, I found 
that my hat and breast were covered with Jioar frost. 
The coachman and guard, who had been all night in 
the open air, were completely encrusted, and locked 
as hoary and venerable 4is mount Atlas, with his enve- 
lope of ice and snom "- . 

There was in our coach a little boy of four or five 
years of age going dowti into, the country to schooL 
He was a native of Tobago, and, although the son of 
an Efigiishmajei, carried in his countenance marks of 
African bloodf He now beheld, for the first time, the 
effects of frost, And, when we lowered the glass and 
. permitted him to look out into the fields, he exclaimed 
in broken English, and, with every appearance of sur- 
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{M4se and delight, that they were all covered wtfli salt ; 
he seemed to feel as if he was again in the W9st-Indies. 
I told him that it was not salt', and then made him 
pronounce after me the words iee^ snoWy but be had 
evidently no conception of their meaning. I brought 
bim a twig covered with hoar f^o'st, and told him 
to tasle it and see if it was salt ; on touching it, he 
tbrunk as if frightened, and said it was cold. This 
little incident furnis^s a pleasing^ illustration 't>f the 
most common operation of the human mind in acquir. 
iDg new ideas ; the child and the philosopher pursue 
the same pa;ft ; the new object is compared with those 
already known, to which it is most sivillar, and this is 
4the basis of logical distinction, and of alf sound and 
correct arrangements, whether of science or of common 
coiicenis. 

We passed through a number of little hamlets, and 
breakfasted at Markham Moor, in a solitary house, ou 
the verge of a bleak and barren common. ' 

English inns are, in general, very neat ; hut here, a 
dirty servant brought me foul and offensive water, in a 
dirty bowl ;— .when I complained to the landlady, she 
said that the water of the country was hard, and that 
this was soft rain water ; — but it most have been very 
long since it descended from the clouds. 

We were now in the county of Nottingham ; the 
next considerable place that we passed was East.Ret- 
ford, a neat town on the river Idle ; it sends two 
members to parliament ; it is. constructed of fed brick, 
which I observed beginning to preiMl on th» road. 
The recent parts of London, and most of the villages 
around it, are built of yellow brick, which, in ^this 
country, are esteemed the most beautiful. The colour 
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of the red brick probably proceeds from iron, M^hii^ 
the yellow have the natural colour of the clay. 

Ths^ part of Nottfughamshire through which we 
passed was so nearly level, that it was rarely necessary 
for iSie horses to walk* The land is good ; the surface 
is free from stonev, bAt there are numerous quarries 
from which. the materials for the fences are^req^ently 
derived. 

At Bawtry, a market^tovm, wo entersd. Yorkshire. 
The appearance of the fields, which were, in many in- 
stances, covered with thick stubble, evinced that the 
harvests had been abundant in these counties as well 
as in other parta-of England. 

The good* land of England is much mojre productive 
than that of America^ and this superiority 19 probably 
derived, not so much from greater original strength 
of soil, as froiA more skilful agriculture, depending 
mainly on two great f&ctSy faithful tillage, Bind faithful 
manuring. . 

The English farmer does not believe that there is any 
thing necessarily inherent in the nature of a good soil, 
which makes it productive, independently of nutritious 
matter and foreign aliment returned to it by the culti« 
vator, as a compensation for the crops it has yielded. 
Hence his first, his principal care, is to collect and 
form manure from evexy possible source. 

JN^othing is more common, when one is travelling in 
England, than to see in the roads adjacent to the fields, 
heaps of compost, consisting of turf, tops of vegetables, 
as of tarnips and carrots, the stubble from the wheat 
fields, which is cut up by a second reaping, after the 
crop, has been removed ; dead animals, the offals of the 
barney ards .and stables, and, in. short, every thing 
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wbich would otherwise be lost, and which is capable of 
being conyerted by putrefaction into T^getable mould. 

It is, therefore, because this bttsiness of maouriog 
is so perfectly understood, and so diligently practised 
io England, more than from any other cause, that their 
lands are so mucb- richer than ciors. Indeed is it any 
tiling hio* than an imitation of the eeonomy^of na. 
ture? 

New countries^ when Arst cleared of their forests, 
are generally fertile^ for the obtious reason that the 
annual growth of Tegetable substances has been, for 
ages, deposited on the surface, and there left to putrefy 
and form a soiL By imitating this natural process, 
the most barren spot may be rendered fertile ; by 
counteracting it, that is, by remoTing ^very thing in 
crops, and returning nothing in manure, the most fer- 
tile spot may, io a few years, be perfectly imporer- 
ished. 

Moreover, the rich mould thus formed, is cuitiTated, 
with^he most faithful and skilful tillage. An English 
field, vvhe* it is ready to receiTe wheat, looks like a 
garden. It is ploughed till there are no large masses 
of eareh left unbroken ; it is raised into ridges, which 
vary from sixio twenty feet in breadth, with interme- 
diate drains for the water; — and, for accomplishing 
all this, they have ploughs, rakes, harrows, and other 
implements of various forms, and fitted up with every 
eontrivance, which sk4lful mechanics can supply, for 
rendering the operations easy, expeditious, and exact. 

The ploughs and harrows frequently run on wheels, 
and can thus be made to go deep or light, according to 
the nature of the soil and the intended crop, . 

The most important result of this thorough tillage 
is fine crops, a»d, what is not to be disregarded, the 
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utmost neatniBSs in the appearance of the country ; for, 
DO balks are tO' be seen near the hedges, filled with 
weeds and bushes. • 

I am not ignorant that, in our country, iodrviduals 
are sufficiently aware of these few simple and efficacious 
principles of agriculture, and the effect is abundantly 
evident in the superior appearance and produce of their 
land ; but, in general, oumt farmers pus|^ a good soil 
till it is impoyerished, and cultivate, in an imperfect 
manner, extensive tracts, a small proportion of which, 
if properly managed, would yield them more and better 
produce. 

Th6re is one circumstance connected with the fatten, 
ing of sheep' and cattle, which struck, me as worthy of 
imitation. The English sow a great many of their 
fields with' turnips, and they grow to an astonishing 
size ; tlje greater part of the bulb is above ground. 
At this season of the year they enclose their cattle and 
sheep upon these turnip-fields ; there is a moveable 
fence, which confines them to a particular small pjr. 
tion of the turnip-ground, and when the cattle or sheep 
have eaten the turnips down to the ground, and even 
below it, which .the sheep easily do, 'they are removed 
to another part of the field, and in t)^ manner the 
whole crop is consumed. That part of the root which 
remains in the ground goes for manure, and thus noth. 
ing is lost. 

Turnips are also laid up as provender, and form, 
during the winter season, no inconsiderable portion of 
the food of sheep and cattle. 

Ltme-stone occurred very frequently in Yorkshire; 
the fetfces are made of it, and the roads are repaired 
with the same substance. Deep pits alsO^ in which the 

TOIS. llr 21 
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lime^stone is burnt for the preparation of quick-lime^ 
were often to be seen along the road. 

Near Doncaster I observed the extensive race 
grennds for one of the favourite amosements of the 
English. 

In this instance, an elliptical spacer-two miles in 
circumference, was ^closed by a fence ; the horses 
run around this space on a fine green sward, and are 
kept from flying off, by an exterior railing. 

CoDtiguoas to the ground there is also a large build, 
ing which serves as a kind of office or stand for the 
gamblers of the turf, who are very numerous in York- 
shire. But, racing is fashionable, Ull over England, 
and is eVen encouraged by parliamentary and royal 
countenance, for the alleged purpose of improving the 
breed of horses. 

The breed of race horses is probably the only one ' 
which is improved by the encouragement given to races, 
but, even if it were a general improvement, extending to \ 
the useful horses of the country also, and could be pro- | 
moted in an equal degree in no other vi^ay, would it I 
not be at least questionable whether the advantage > 
gained would be k sufficient compenssUion for the wide 
spreading corruption of morals, and dissipation of 
time and money, which is produced 4)y this fascinating 
-amusement. 

Doncaster is a beantiful town, built principally with 
stone,' and in a fine st^'le of architecture ; the pbpula^ 
tion is about 6000. At the entrance of the town then 
is a handsome column, with an inscription, but I do 
not lioow whdt il commemorates. 
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At Ferry Bridge, we crossed the river Aire brer a 
magnificent stone bridge, newly erected ; io strength 
and beauty it aiiaiost rivals those of London. 

We had now about twenty miles to ride ; night soon 
came upon us, and prevented ny seeing the (own of 
Tadcaster, through which we passed, and I laid myself 
down to sleep on a vacant cushion, till tke rattling 6f 
the coach wheels oh the pavement aroused me again, 
and I found myself safely arri?ed in the city of York. 



No. LXXII — YORK. 

The castle....Instrament8 of murder....Knife and fork used to 
quarter the hearts of the Scotch rebels. M.Cllfford's Tower...,. 
The Cathedral..MThe great wmclow....Curious anachronism 
at Cambridge M.The horn of U}phuirt.»Monuments ....Popular* 
tion« &c. of York.... Excursion to Holgate, vUit Mr. M— -— 
An American. 

November 19.— ^On account of my recent fatigues, 
I did not rise till a late hour this morning, nor did I 
go ^abroad till noon. 

I then walked out into the country, and on my re- 
torn stopped to view a building which they call the 
Castle. It is now used as a prison, and appears to differ 
in no respect from other prisons. Within a common 
i/vall, enclosing all the structures,, are two new' and 
elegant buildings for debtors, and one fordthe courts of 
justice. 

My guide shewed me a magazine of chains and ma. 
nacles, with a collection of deadly weapons^ which 
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had, at rarious times, been employed by robbers and 
murderers, in the execution of their infernal purposes. 

Among these instruments were dirks, clubs, ham- 
mers, swords, pistols, and ereii implements of mechan- 
ism and of agriculture. 

There could be no deception in the case, as these 
weapoqs had^been brought into court at the respecti?e 
trials, and wejre preserved here by public authority. 
It was a most painful comment on human nature, and 
afforded at once a palliative reason, and at least a 
plausible justification of the sanguinary ^enal code of 
England. 

Ilere was also a very large knife andfork, which 
are saicT to have been employed in quartering the 
hearts of the Scotch rebels in the year 1745. Such 
an outrage on a dead body, like that of the drawing 
and quartering of traitors, is at once so barbarous 
and childish, that it ought not to have been tolerated 
in a refined country, and at an enlightened period of 
the world. It is i^le to suppose that such enormitiei$ 
will aid in preventing treason and rebellion. 

Clifford's tower, a curious ruiA., stands near the 
castle. It was erected by the Conqueror, on a vast 
artificial mound, and is the only remnant of a more 
extensive fortification. I ascended to its top, which 
is still practicable, although in the year 1684, the 
magazine caught fire, and blew up the whole, except 
the walls, which remain to this day, and now fchrm a 
very striking object. The name of this tower was 
derived fronj that of the first governor, who was placed 
' here by the Conqueror ; its form is circular, or, rather, 
it !s composed of four segments of circles. 

The next object of curiosity^ which I visited, was the 
celebrated Cathedral Church of York. 
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With this I was extremely gratified* 

It is more than 500 feet long, and when the specta* 
tor stands at one end of the main aisle, and looks down 
to the other, the efiect of perspectiYe in reducing all 
its dimensions is very striking. 

And now, what shall I say of this cathedral, tho 
pride of antiquity^ and the woftder of modern ages I 

To inform yoti that it is vast, grand, and beautiful, 
is only to convey general impressidns ; and to describe 
aisles, vestries, chapter.houses, and choirs, is to be te. 
dious without presenting any very distinct images^ or 
conveying any very satisfactory information. 

!Nor is it easy to give jone who has never seen a Go* 
thic strufiturean intelligible idea of this kind of build* 
ings ;-^in America we not only have no Gothic edjfi* 
ces, but we have nothing resembling them. From prints 
and paintings, however, some aid may be derived, and, 
as there are very good prints of York Cathedral, I 
must refer you to them. 

The windows of this church are of amazing magni^ 
tnde and indescribable beauty. 

The largest is more than 70 feet high, and is, pro* 
bably the most magnilicent window in the world ; it h. 
splendidly painted with so many historical scenes fro.m 
the scriptures, that it may* be considered as almost a 
hieroglyphical representation of them ; this window 
is at the eastern end of the Cathedral, and nothing 
of the kind can exceed it in beauty and richness of co.* 
louring. 

All the windows are superbly painted, and although 
they have been for hundreds of years exposed to the 
action of the light, they remain unfaded and possess a 
degree of distinctness and brilliaoMr, which defy mo* 
dern imitation ; for, the colours ^mch modem artlsd^ 
21* 
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lay upon glass, do not endure the action of the light,, 
but lose their beauty. 

There is a window in one of the public rooms at 
Cambridge which is considered as a fine specimen of 
modern painted glass ; the painting cost 500 pounds, 
but, in point of brilliancy it is already very much in. 
jured, although it was, I believe, executed in the pre. 
sent reign. There is a curious anachronism in the 
scene which it represents. 

His majesty George III. is sitting on a throne be. 
neath a royal canopy, and a number of allegorical be. 
ings are present.; but it was not this mixture of sha. 
dows and substances, of real .beings and of creatures 
of the imagination, which struck me so singularly, as 
the introduction of Sir Isaac Newton and Lord Bacon 
to the royal presence, a circumstance which never did, 
and, from the nature of things, never could happen. 

In this cathedral are mady montiroents of nobles, 
archbishops, and other distinguished men. In the 
year 1736, when the pavement of the church under, 
went a repair, they disturbed the ashes of several* of 
the bishops, and found the rings which had been bu- 
ried with them ; some of them had been interred 500 
years. 

They shewed me a curi'ous drinking vessel, made 
from the tooth of an elephant ; it is hollowed out so 
as to resemble a horn, and is called the horn of,.Ul« 



phas. The following legend is related concernigH it. 
Ulphus,who was governor of the western parts of Dei- 
ra, being apprehensive that, after his death, his ^ons 
would quarpel about the division of his. estate, forth- 
with pursued this course to make them equal. He took 
this born, which was his usual drinking cup, and pro. 
cceded without delay to York, where, having filled the 
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hoTU with wine, he kneeled before the altar, and be« 
stowed all his lands on God and St. Peter. ^' These 
lands are still called de terra Ulphi." The horn was 
lost or stolen, but was recovered by General Fairfax, 
and returned' to the cathedral by Henry, Lord Fair- 
fax, his son. It had however been stripped of its or- 
naments of gold, but it has been decorated anew, and 
a Latin inscription placed upon it, commemorative of 
the foregoing history. 

During the civil wars, this cathedral was plundered 
of the silver images of saints and apostles which used 
to stand in the niches. 

There is a multitude of monuments in the cathedral. 
Among these, one of Sir George Saville is uncommonly 
beautiful. It is a full length figure of him, in the at- 
titude of presenting a petition to parliament, from the 
county of York, which he represented, praying for 
peace with America. 

There is also a monument to archbishop Sterne, 
great grand.father of Yorick, of sentimental memory ; 
and one to a ladjf who died at thirty.eight years of age, . 
having been the motlier of twenty -four children. 

After surveying the inside of the cathedral, I ascend- 
ed to the top, where I enjoyed a minute view of the 
town, and an extensive prospect of the country. 

York contains about 16,000 inhabitants, and stands 
on tlie east side of the river Ouse. It is built princi. 
pallj^ of red brick, and is a place of great antiquity. 
It was a conspicuous place in the time of the Romans. 
Seycrus held his court and died here, and here Con. 
Stan tine the great, who happened to be at that time in 
Britain, received the dying farewell of his father Con- 
stantius Chlorus. ' Three Roman military ways passed 
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throagh this city and here (he »ixth and ninth legions 
were stationed. 

Perhaps no place in England has suffered more from 
the ravages of war and of domestic broils than York. 
It has been repeatedly sacked, burnt and almost razed 
to the groand, and, if we may credit the accounts of 
history, the modern city is much inferior to'the an. 
cient. 

Even now York is completely enclosed with walls 
constructed of hewn stone ; although they are falling 
into decay, they have still much neatness and beauty ; 
from the top of the cathedral they are visible in (heir 
whole extent. 

There is a particular tower at one of the angles, and 
. ^ jf massy arch, at the Mickle gate^ which are believed to. 

be Roman work. 
• I have seen no town in England, excepting Ports- 
mouth, whose walls are so complete as those of York ; 
the entrances are still through gates and beneath ar- 
ches. • 

Towards evening, I went out on horseback to Hoi. 
gete, a village in the vicinity of York, for the purpose 
of seeing a countryman of ours who is well known to 
the world both by his writings and the excellence of 
his character. I carried an introductory letter, which 
procured me the kindest reception possible, and all un. 
necessary ceremony being waved, I was seated at once 

between Mr. and Mrs, M . Mr. M , I 

need not inform you, enjoys a distinguished literary 
reputation, and this, although well deserved, is by no 
means the most enviable distinction of his character ; 
for, he is an eminently good man. 
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Being af&icted with a muscular weakness in his 
limbs, he, about twenty years ago, removed from New- 
York to England, hoping for relief from the temperate 
filimate of this island. The expected benefit^ he ha9 
not been so happy as to obtain ; his debility still con- 
tinues to such a degree, that he can walk only a few 
steps at once, and frequently not at all. 

I found him sitting on a sofa, to which he has been 
generally confined for many years ; in fine weather he 
sometimes rides abroad, but, most of his life is spent 
within doors. Although- unable to benefit mankind^ 
by active exertions in any of the common pursuits of 
business, he has made full amends, by the labours of bis 
mind. In the chaste, perspicuous and polished style 
of his writings, in the pure and dignified moral senti- 
ments which they contain, and, even in their simple 
and yet elej;ant typographical execution, one may dis-. 
cern proofs of *th^ character of the man. He belongs 
to the society of friends, but, both he and Mrs. JVI— -— 
have so tempered the strictness of the manners pecu- 
liar to their society, that they arc polished people, 
Avith the advantage of the utmost simplicity of deport- 
ment. I was fortunate in finding Mr. M able 

to converse with freedom, for, at times, he is unable to 
utter even a whisper, and is compelled to decline see- 
ing his friends. 

Our conversation related principally to literature, 
morals, and religion, and the state of these importadt 
subjects in the United States and in England. 

I asked him if he had relinquished the idea of re- 
turning to his country, and of observing the great 
changes which these things had undergone in a period 
of twenty yeaj^ ? Hq said that he still cherished a faint 
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Iiopj9 of seeing lib native land again, but, tbat hope 
vas, like a star, often obscured, but twiakluy, now 
and then, to revive his spirits. 

One would suppose that a situation so peculiar as 

that of Mr. M , would naturally induce a,de- 

. gree of impatience of temper^ or at least of depression 
of spirits ; — but, I know not that I have ever seen 
more equanimity and sweetnes« of deportment, joined 
with a more serene and happy cheerfulness, ihan in this 
instance. When the painful circumstances, of his situ- 
ation were alluded to, he expressed his gratitude to 
iieaven, for the many comforts and alleviations which 
he said he enjoyed under his confinement. 

You would not judge from his appearance that he Is 
an infirm roan, for his countenance is rather ruddy and 
iiir, and it is animated with a strong expression of be. 
nevolence. His person is tail, slender, and well.forra. 
'ed, and his manner of conversing is modest) gentle, 
easy, and persuasive. 

, Being afraid of inducing hira to converse beyond his 
Strength, towards the close of the evening I i^lqilant. 
]y rose to come away, and was, solicited., in the most 
gratifyifig manner, to protract and repeat my visit. 

Deckling the former, and having no prospect of the 
hitter, I took a cordial fkrewell of these excellent peo- 
ple, and rode back into York with impressions of the 
roost agreeable kind. 

Who would not rather be Mr. M ■■, confined 

to his sofa, than Napoleon, the guilty possessor of aa 
usurped crown, and the satyguinary oppressor of £u« 
rop0» 
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tto. LXXIII.— RIDE TO NEWCASTLE. 

Wolds of Yorkshire ThirBke^...Norlh.AUcrton.....Historic«l 

circumstwiCe....Darlington....Durhaiii.....Ne wcastle.. ..A coal 
mine....Plan and manner of working....Method of letting out 
noxious gases.... Waggons travelling up and down hill with- 
out borses....Cottagesof the miners.... A glass-house. 

November 20.~Eafly in tlie morillng I left York, 
in the stage, and, after passing Easingwold, a distance 
of thirt^n miles, the high hills, called the Wolds of 
Yorkshire, began to appear on our right. On the 
tops of these wolds, which spread Into barren downs 
or plains, the Yorkshire gentlemen train their horses 
for the turf. • « 

Yorkshire is, in generat, a fine agricultural country, 
and the land, through the whole day's ride, appeared 
Tery good. 

Ten miiea from Easingwold, we passed through 
Thiieke* an ancient borough-town, and, at the same 
distance beyond Thirske, we caro.e to North- Allerton, ; 
a considerable market-town, built on a single street, 
vhich we found filled with people, as it was marfeet. 
day. ^ 

Near thif ];^lace, in the year 1138, the English gain, 
ed a victory over the Scots. , The fate -of the battle 
tamed on a singular circumstance. 

The English had erected a banner with across, upon 
a pole, which was borne aloft, and around this ensign 
they had' formed tlleiDselves into a firm, compact body, 
to receive the first assault of the en^ my. 
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The onset was made with such impetuosity, thtfrihe 
Englisli were thrown into confusion, while the Scots 
broke through to their rear. 

At this crisis, when the English were upon the point 
of giving up ail for lost, an old soldier of their army^ 
cutting off the head of a man, stuck it upon his spear^ 
and cried out, '' Behold the head of the Scotch king/' 
By this spectacle the one army was so much dispirited, 
and the other so much encoura^rd, that the English 
gained a dofiisivf victory. 

Passing by a number of small places, we crossed 
.Croft*bridge, over the river Tees, which divides York, 
shire ffom the county of Durham. 

We dined at Darlington, a borough and nmrket. 
town, containing 6000 inhabitants ; it sends twv mem. 
bers to parliament. • 

Soon after we left Darlington night covered every 
thing with darkness, and 1 could perceive nothing 
more than that we were trayeliing through a country 
of hills, which became more frequent as me proceeded 
north. 

D'orham is an ancient town, containing about seven 
or eight thousand lohabitanla ; it stands on the river 
Wear. 

No town of much importance occurred betwen Dur- 
ham and Newcastle. On- our approacito the latter, 
the numerous fires from the coal-mines made a brilliant 
appearance, and reminded us that we were in the vici- 
nity of one of nature's great magazines of fuel.' * 

WiB arrived at ten o'clock P. M. having traveHed 
p&l miles from York. 
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NEWCASTLE. 

November ^l.-^H^viag a few boars to spare, I took 
a guide, and went out to see a^ much of Newcastle as 
I could within the short space- of time which I could 
command. 

The coal mines, for which Newcastle is fatno«s, all 
over the world, -naturally attracted my attention first 
I went iifimediately tp one of the principal mines, with 
the intention of descending, as I had- dofie before at 
Redruth and Castleton, but, findingthat the adYenture 
would occupy the whole day, I was compelled to re. 
linquish my purpose, as my arrangements for leaving 
Newcastle > in the afternoon had been made. I was 
therefc^re obliged to content myself with viewing things 
on the surface, and with interrogating the fiolli§[rs as to 
the matters below ground. 

The cpuntry ^bout Newcastle is full of lofty bills, 
which present many romantic views ; among them the 
river Tyne winds along, and^kffords the means of con- 
Teyii^ the coal to the sea. 

The general plan of working the Goal.mines is^ I 
believe, the samjB iti all instances. In the first place^ 
the hills are bored^ to ascertain the certain existence 
of a stratum of "coal. Next, a pit or shaft is dug, re- 
sembling a tiBfge well, and the walls of it are con- 
structed of brick or stone. A steam engine, with all 
the machinery necessar/to the business, is erected on 
the soffcce, and large sums of money are expended in 
preparations. 

One half of the mouth of the mine which I saw^ 

was coTered so as to be tight, and a partition extended 

perpendicularly down the shaft to the bottom or near 

it. Down that^part which is ojjen, men, horses, imple- 

VOL. ir. 22 
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ni^ntS, and all other things needed li'elow are conyejed^ 
by means of. ropes connected with the steau^ engine, 
and worked by it. Two baskets alternately rise and 
fall Hirough the same aperture, and conTey the coal to 
the surface. 

The otTier half of the shaft Is contriTed so as to con. 
Tey oir the deleterious gases which infest the mine ; 
they are let out through a lateral prince, terminating 
in a tall chimney, where ^ fire is constantly Inaintain. 
ed ; it is not suffered to go out by day or by n%ht, in 
summer or in winter. It is obvious that'the effect of 
this fire must be to create a double current ; the rare, 
faction produced by the fire of the chimney will cause 
a current of the foul air of the mine tip ward, while, 
from the same cause, the fresh air from abore will rush 
down ffom'4he open part of the shaft. 

There are pipes or tubes to bijng the foul air from 
and to convey the fresh sAr to every part of the mine. 
This foul air js chiefly an inflammable gas, and as it is 
constantly pushed up i#to the fire place, it is there 
slowly burned, without hazard or inconvenience. 

If these precautions, or others of a similar kind, arc 
tiegleded, the inflammable. gas accumulates, and mixes 
with the common air of the mine, and, when the minen 
. descend with lighted candles, the mixture explode! 
with all .the noise and vi<i^nce of gun ponder, blowiiu 
up the mine, aqd with it men, horses, machinery, ad 
every other moveable thing, ^forcing them, with fata 
velocity, along the narrow chambers, tbe glides ol 
^vhich, when they do not giv^ way, act like the tube ol 
a gun to increase the effect. Accidcmts df this kind 
have been too frequent in coal mines. In the yea! 
1708, there was an «xplosion in a coal mine in thii 
.part of England whiclv killed sixty-niae persons. 
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^, The shaft of the mine wllich I saw was about 600 

jp feet deep, and they informed me that the coal lies fe 

n: strata of three or four feet in thickness. 

!:■ By a very simple contrivance the coal is conveyed^ 

in waggons, half a mile from the mine to th0 river. 

)i The waggon runs on aft iron way, with which the 

^ wheels are made to lally, that the carriage nuay i^t de. 

. viate from its coarse. A strong rope, passing from the 

r waggon, is connected with propeir machinery, and falls 

down the shaft of the mine, where it is fastened to a 

great weighf. As the road is down the declivity of a 

hill to the rivej, it happens,that whenever the waggon, 

with its load of coal, becomes sufficiently heavy, ii 

pulls w hafd on the rope that the weight begins to rise^ 

and the waggon to descend, which it continues io do, 

till it arrivei at the it-iver's brfflk, where the machine is 

unloaded, a|^.now^the weight again preponderates 

and drawa the waggon back with velocity. * Thus time 

and the labour^of horses is saved, and Dtere appears a 

curious exhibition^ a waggon running up and down 

hill, bu^ seemingly without any moving power. 

I lookecl into the cottages of the miners, tkwi was 
>y gratified at seeing every indication of comfoft, and a 
■ great degree o| jieatneis, which, considering the nature 
of their employn^t, was the mere remarkable. 

Returning into town,' I tfeited a glass-hoQSe, where 
they were going througl^ some of the more curious ope. 
ration^ of the art. There i& an a^nishing degree of 
ductility aad of flexibility in glass when hot. One of 
the artists^ at^y request, held a lump of glass in his 
pincers, while anelfaet'drew out a tiiread from it, and 
ran more than ance around the chims|ey, still drawing it. 
finer ani) finer, till at last, it was nearly as fine as sew- 
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iuf silk, and, although it was more than 80 feet long, 
it did not break, 

Newcastle is the seat of many mannfactojries, and 
all those in which the aid of fire is wanted, are carried 
on hero with great advantage. 

My time did not permit me to make an excursion of 
fourteen miles, to see the remains of the wall of Seve. 
rus, which are still Tislt)le in some places, between 
Newcastle and Carlisle. 

I saw the Pandon.gate, the arches of which are be. 
lieved to be Roman. ^ 

Newcastle is a populous town ; it contains about 
37,000 inhabitants, biit it is not handsome*, (or its nu- 
merous manufactures give it a smoky appearance. 



No, LXXI^.— ALN\|1CK, 



p 



Accidental companions.. ..Morpeth. ...Castle of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland^.. Genealogy- of the Per<»e8....Lord Percy fought 
at Bunker's HHl.... Historical assipciatious4....MonunieDt of 

Malcolm ^ng of Scotland Belford....Fenwick....A nunnery 

....The hills of S(3ptland....G(oss<he Tweed... JBerwick.... Ay- 
ton....Danbar.«, Arrive at Edinburgh. 

I left ^^ewcastle early^n the afternoon^in a post- 
chaise, with some persons whp, like myself, had been 
disappointed in obtaining seats in the sHige-coach. 
Our whole number was four^ one more than a full 
complement for a post^haise, but a mutual disposition 
to be civil rendered thejnconyeniencesjif our situation 
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nry tolerable, and we arrived at Alnwick, l^UcK is 
thirty.three miles from Newcastle^ at eight in tbe even. 

Morpeth, a borough town, was the' only cousiflera. 
ble place that occurred on our ride, and my compa. 
nions informed me that it was the birth place of Ad- 
miral, now Lord Collingwood^ w.1io recently distin. 
gaished himself so much at the great battle of Trii. 
falgar. 

There was nothing noyel in the face of t^G country, 
or in the incidents which occurred during this after- 
noon's ride. 

People s« close pent up together as we were, neces- 
sarily became acquainted, and a considerable degree of 
interest was excited by this casual meeflng. A lady 
and (Mr son, belonging to Sunderland, form^ two of 
our number. Tb§iy were amiable and interesting peo. 
pie ; we spent the eyening together at the inn, in Alo. 
vick, and I parted with them, regretting that it would 
never be in my po^^er to accept the o£fers of hospitality 
vhich thiey kindly made me. 

Nov. 22. — ^The Dak^ of Northumbierland permits 
lis magnificent castle to he seen by strangers, only be- 
tween seven and nine in the morning; I repaired to 
it at eight, and was readily aAiiitted. Alnwick castle, 
which, for five hundred years, has been the proud rest, 
dence of the Percies, is, at this day, maintained in all 
its ancient strength and grandeur. It is truo that only 
a small par^ of the original structure remains ; but, ia 
the thorough repairs which the castle has undergone, a 
religious regard has lieen paid to the preservation of •- 
the exact form of every part,' so that it now appears ai 
it did when " Pfercy of Northumberland" sallied forth 
22* 
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to Ch0ff Chase. As a perfec^; specimen of the finest of 
the ancient castles of England, it was to me a most in. 
teresting and gratifying spectacle. . 
' It is beaotifully situated on a hill, whose sides slope 

with a fine green declivity to a rirer/and the surround- 
ing country presents a great rariety of -scenery^ for it 
rises into bold and lofty hills. 

A wall, of massy hewn stone, twenty or thirty feet 
high, and very. thick, surrounds the whole, including a 
space of n?e acr^. 'Sixteen square towers, with lofty 
battlements, rise in difierent paifs of the wall, ail 
around whose top within, there is a platform, upon 
which and upon the towers the warriors, armed with 
missile weapons, stood to defend the castle. 

{ entered uftder a igst and heavy arch^ where there 
were anciently six gates, one behind another, and the 
grooTe in whi(!h the portcullis use^ to fall, and the 
furrow made in the stone by the catch that stistaiued 
it, are still perfectly visible. 

Having arrived within the walls, I saw the castle* 
itsielf. It is a yast pile of stone, crowned with bat. 
tlementfl ; ten circular or rather octagon towers form 
a part of its circumference,*which completely sur- 
rounds an interior court, to which the^e is no access, 
except through a gate tl)^:arches of trhich are Sa:(on« 

On the top of the castle, and on the summit of the 
walls and towers^ are placed a host of figures sculp, 
tared in stone, they are as large as life, and represent 
warriors in ancient armour brandishing arrows, spears, 
swords, stones, and clubs, and tlie olher weapons of a 
4)arbarous age. 

I entered the inner circfe of the castle, and the ser. 
vants conducted me through this supdik palace ; for 
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such, iadeed, is its interyr, which is fiiaished io all the 
splendour and taste of modern times ; the external 
part of the castle alone is preseryed in its pristine 
condition. 

In' the chapel, which is modelled after that of 
King's College at Cambridge, the genealogy of the 
Percies is displayed in golden letters on the wlill. It 
modestly begins with Charlede^gne, and runs dowa 
through five or sIje French emperors and kings, till it 
deviates* into a line of'no{)lcmen. 

The present earl is the same who, as Lord Percy, 
fought at Bunker's Hill, but, he is now deprived by 
the gout, of the use of his limbs and cannot stand. 
Against such an enemy, wh^t can avail' his princely 
revenue, his heroic name, whose very sound recalls the 
age of chivalry, his venerable castle, and his royal 
pedigree ! 

The present duke is oae of the richest subjects in the 
kingdom ;, popular report. makes his income one hun« 
dred thousand pound's a year. 

After surveying the castle, I walked around the 
walls and ascended one of the towers. Here I trans.r • 
ported myself back, in imagination, to the age, whea 
. one might have seen the Scottish spears rising over the 
hills, and Douglass or Malcolm advancing to assail the 
towers of Alnwick castle. • 

This fortress has been memorable in the wars of the 
borders, and a history of all the events with which it 
has been connected would include an account of no 
small part of that period of rapine and violence which 
made the frontiers of England and Scotland so long a 
scene of blood. 

Alnwick castle has been fatal to the kings of Scot- 
land. Malcolm was slain before it in the year 1093^ 
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and his son Edward fell on (l^ same ground, not long 
after, in attempting to avenge his father's death. In 
1174, William was takeq prisoner here, and, with his 
feet bound under the horse's belly was carried away. 

But, those barbarous days are past. Northumber. 
land has ceased to smoke with the blood of Scottish 
and En^ish kings and nobles, and Alnwick castle, no 
longer bidding defiance to an invader, or affordjng a 
refuge from hostility, stands merely a monument of an 
age when war was the only path to glory. 

Alnwick itself is a small town, it was formerly wall, 
ed, and three of its gates are still standing. 

I left it at ten in the morning, in the stage-coach, 
and, a little way out of ti)wn, mounted the roof, that 
I might enjoy the best views of the romantic country 
through which I was travelling. 

We passed close to a stone monument, erected by a 
noble lady, a descendant of- Malcolm, on the spot 
where he was slain. He had reduced the castle to 
great extremity, when it made a show of surrendering. 
An English soldier named Hammond, rode out of the 
• castle on a fleet horse, carrying the keys of the for- 
tress on the point of his spear. As he approached the 
royal pavilion, the too credulous monarch advanced 
incautiously to receive the keys, and tho soldier, 
VFatching his opportunity, treacherously gave him a 
fatal thrust ; aided by the swiftness of his horse, he 
then made good his retreat into the castle, swimming 
the river on horseback at a place, which from that cir. 
cumstance was called Hammond's ford. 

We rode through a country generally hilly and not 
very fertile ; on our right appeared the castles of 
Punstanborough and Bamboiough, near the coast, and, 
farther on towards Scotland, that of Holy Island. 
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After trayelling fourteen miles we passed through 
the small market town hi Belford, and at Fenwick, 
which is a few miles still farther on the road, a young 
lady who was in the stage, pointed out a nunnery ia 
fall sight. She said that it contained between thirty 
and forty nuns, of English and Scotch origin, who had 
gone into French nunneries before the reTolution, and, 
when they were driven by that eyent from the conti- 
nent, they took refuge in their own country, where 
they are protected and treated with respect ; she rep« 
resented them as women of polished minds and affable 
manners. I did not before know tjjat there was a nun- 
nery in England, but, I am since informed that there 
is another in Cornwall. 

The hills of Scotland now came into view. I glanc' 
ed at them with strong emotion, and beheld, with much 
interest, the waters of the Tweed, which was so often 
forded by the armies of the ancient kings of the two 
rival countries, and whose banks were so frequently 
the scene of the predatory excursions of the borderers, 
and of the exploits of the heroes of England and Scot, 
land. 

We crossed this celebrated river without any inte- 
resting Incident, and, 'at two in the afternoon, entered 
Berwick, where we dined, and whence we proceeded 
without delay. 

Berwick is surrounded by walls, and the remains of 
its castle are still to be seen. It has a great trade with 
London, and its population is about 7000 ; but, if the 
contiguous villages are included, it contains twice that 
number. 

Berwick is a town and county by itself, and is con. 
sidered as belonging to England. 
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After travelling about three milps beyond it, we 
crossed the boundary-line, and entered Scotland. The 
country began to look barren^ and the hills abounded 
with heath. 

We passed the village of Ayton, which is pleasantly 
situated in a valley, and soon after night came upon 
us, and it was quite dark when we drove into the large 
town of Dunbar. Circumstances prevented my re- 
maining here till the next day, as I had intended ; I 
therefore went on in the coach, and had to regret that 
the darkness concealed from my view the country of 
Kast-Lothian, whic]i is said to be the finest in Scotland. 

At midnight I espied the lights- of IBldinburgh, and 
was carried to an inn in th^ new town. 



A WIKTEB IN EDINB\JRGH. 



No. LXXV.-HOLYROOD-HOUSE, ke. 

Take lodgings with twoAmericans....Holyrood-House....FrencU 
exiles....GalIery of pictures.... Qjieen Mary's apartments.... 
Murder of Rizio....Sf!ain of his blood....Mary!s toilet, &c. 

November 23. — In the morning I found myself in 
the midst.of a great city, where every object and every 
face was new. I took a guide who was acquainted 
with the town, and, in the first instance, called on two 
Americans, to whom I had been made known by a 
friend in London. As I intended to remain a good 
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\»hile in Edinbargh, my first object was to settle my* 
self in lodgings, and as there was still vacant room ia 
the house where my new acquaintances were fixed, I 
gladly accepted their invitation to join their society, 
and make a third at a common table. This circum- 
stance was particularly agreeable to me, as I knew 
them to be men of estimable characters. I therefore 
left the hotel without delay, and in two hours was do. 
mesticated in Edinburgh. 

Having settled myself in lodgings, I made haste to 
despatch the next preliminary labour, I mean that of 
delivering my letters of introduction. It is possible^ 
that you may hereafter know something of those with 
whom they bring me acquainted. 

HOLYROOIHHOUSE. 

November 25. — As I was returning this morning 
from a walk, I accidentally arrived at Holyrood-Hous^, 
and made use of the opportunity to see this celebrated 
place, which was a royal residence, when Scotland 
swayed a rival sceptre in this part of Britain. 

Holyrood.House does not appear to have been used 
as a palace before the reign of James V. since which 
period it has been twice burnt, and as^ often rebuilt. 
The present structure was erected iti th^ reign of King 
Charles IL except that portion of the palace which 
contains Queen Mary's apartments. This is a portion 
of a more ancient structure, and remains as it was in 
the time of the unfortunate queen. King David I. 
founded Holyrood-House in the year 1128, for a soci- 
ety of religious persons. 

It is a stone building, of considerable magnificence ; 
its form h quadrangular, including a handsome court. 
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but its apartments are less ornamented than those of 
the English palaces. 

All the ancient part of the palace is now occnpied 
by the Duke of Hamilton, who is its hereditary keeper, 
and the rest by the Count d' Artois, brother of the late 
king of France, and by other noble French exiles. 
These apartments are hung around with pictures, and 
-with tapestry of the gobelins. There is a view of St. 
Maloes, an original painting, done by Elizabeth, sister 
of the late king of France, while she was a prisoner 
in the temple. 

On the north side of the palace there is 9. gallery 
150 feet long, which contains more than a hundred 
portraits of the kings of Scotland, from Fergus I. 
down to James VI. The pictures nearly cover the 
walls, and it is said that they were much defaced while 
the English troops were quartered here in 1745. 

In this room the election for the sixteen peers of 
Scotland is held, and it is now used as a chapel by the 
Count d'Artois and his friends. 

I hastened with eagerness to that part of the palace 
which contains the apartments of that unhappy queen, 
whose history will ever excite the strongest sympathy^ 
and cause every one to regret that she had not been as 
innocent as she was beautiful and unfortunate. No 
one can fail to be deeply interested in her tragical 
story, while compassion for her fate, and indignation 
at the hypocrisy and meditated cruelty of her rival, 
aided by the peculiar interest .which is excited. by her 
beauty and accomplishments, naturally induce us to 
wish to conceal the blemishes of her character. 

In Westminster Abbey the monuments of Elizabeth 
and of Mary are near each other, and I was forcibly 
struck, when last there, with the circumstance that the 
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ashes of those, whom 000 inland could not contain in 
peace, now repose qdietly together in the great mauso. 
Jeum of English sofereigns ; envy no longer sdrvives, 
and the proud oppressor of her more beautiful rival 
lies as low as she. 

There are three apartments now remaining, substan. 
tially as they were when Mary left them. The smallest 
is that in which the queen was sitting at supper with 
the Countess of Argyle and the favourite Rizio, when 
the conspirators entered. This tragical story is so well 
known, that it is scarcely necessary to relate the cir- 
cumstances of the event. It was undoubtedly culpa- 
ble in the queen to admit this Italian favourite to the 
indecorous familiarity of a private supper, and this in. 
stance of indiscretion, preceded as it had been by a 
course of similar conduct, might well have been ex- 
pected to inflame the jealousy of a man so weak and 
capricious as Darnley. The blind infatuation which 
led Mary to marry a man whose beauty was almost 
his only recommendation, seems to have been the prin- 
cipal cause of all her misfortunes. I should not have 
imagined, however, from the portrait of Darnley, 
which is still preserved in the palace, that his personal 
attractions could have been such as to have fascinated 
the youthful queen ; — he was ungracefully tall, and 
his thigh bones, which, with Hhe remains of several of 
the Scottish sovereigns, were shamefully dragged out 
of their coffins some years ago, by a mob, were till 
lately exhibited to those who visited the palace, and 
-were contrasted with a pair of common dimensions. I 
did not see these bones, but I saw the boots and spurs, 
the gloves, and the spear and armour of Lord Darnley. 

They correspond to the sia^e of his person, and are 
preserved in a small apartment, in one of the old 
vol. 11. 23 
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round towers of the palace. This room is not more 
than twelve feet square, and is the very one in which 
the queen was sitting at supper when Rizio was sacri' 
ficed. In an adjoining apartment there is a secret door 
in the wall, opening to a narrow, dark, and winding 
flight of stairs, which communicate with the apartment 
below. I went down and up, and found them so steep 
that some caution was requisite to avoid falling. 

By these stairs Lord Darnley and his bloody coad* 
jutcrs ascended ; they seized Rizip as he was sitting 
by the queen's side, and dragged him through her pri. 
Tate bed-chamber and her bed.chamber of state, into 
the next room, where they murdered the poor Tictim, 
piercing him with 56 wounds. 

Ilis blood flowed out on to the floor, and left a stain, 
which is superstitiously> believed, to be indelible, be. 
cause it is the stain of murder ; it haS} they say, resist- 
ed every eflbrt to wash it out. 

They assured me that Mary's apartments were pre- 
served, fts they appeared at the period of this barbarous 
deed. The chairs, the tables, and all the antique 
furniture remain as then. 

There is her bed, the curtains and ornaments of 
which were wrought by her own hands, as was her sofa, 
^hich is beautifully inlaid with silver thread. 

Her 'toilet remains uninjured ; I opened her dres- 
sing^box, which contains her pin cushion, the little 
vessels for perfumes,'and other articles of various kinds. 

There is also a beautiful cabinet of ebony, inlaid 
with tortoise shell, ^bich she brought with her from 
JP ranee ; its drawers still exhale the sweetest perfumes. 

There is, in her dressing-box, a miniature p^ainting 
of Mary, a copy from an original portrait ; it exhibits 
4ier as peculiarly beautiful. 
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Unfortunate queen !— called from the refined ele* 
gance of the French court, to rule a turbulent and un- 
polished people— surrounded by traitors— compelled 
to be a spectator of murder in her Tery palace, even at 
a period when, from her peculiar situation^ she was 
entitled to every attention of affectionate solicitude— > 
hunted by a sagacious riyal queen— wasting nineteen 
years in prison— a captive in her hands, and dying at 
last beneath the axe of the executioner ! 



No. LXXVI— EDINBURGH. 

A beautiful place....BuiIt on three hUIs....The new town coa- 
nected with the old by bridge8....The old town....A singular 
8treet.H.Height of some of the housc8....The Castle of Edia- 

burgh Ancient and famoui Commanding situation..... 

Apartment in which James VL was bom.... Civility of man- 
ners in Edinburgh. 

SKETCH OF EDINBURGH, 

November ^6. '^l find that Edinbungh is a city of 
a most singular, romaotiCvand I may add, beautiful 
appearance. I have run ow it with the eager curiosi. 
ty of a stranger, and in my walks have been much in- 
debted to . the politeness of Mr. C , one of our 

family, who has been so obliging as to lead me to the 
most interesting points of view, in and about the town. 

It stands nearly two miles from the river Forth, on 
three hills, vfhich are separated by very deep and ab- 
rupt Talleys. The new town is built on the northern 
hill, which is comparatively low; and when viewed 
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from the high ridge on which the old town is erected, 
appears to stand only on an elevated plain ;•— but the 
ground is high compared with that between it and the 
Forth, and is much more elevated than the valley which 
divides it from the old town. This new town has been 
built within the last half century, and is very beauti- 
ful ; the houses and public buildings are in a fine style 
of architecture ; — ^they are constructed of light colour- 
ed free-stone, similar in appearance to that of which 
Bath is built. There are several handsome squares, 
spacious, regular, and clean, intersecting each other at 
right angles ; the houses are uniform in their height 
and construction ; there are very few shops, or places 
of labour ; and no appearance of decay, meanness, or 
poverty. The valley prevents the new town from being 
blended with the old, and, all these circumstances con. 
curring, make the new town of Edinburgh a very 
handsome, complete, and gratifying object ; among the 
British towns it is second in beauty only to Bath. 
The valley, between the old and new town, was once 
. occupied by a la&e, which is tiow dry ; the eastern 
part of this valley is covered with houses, but the 
greater' par t>of it is a grass plat. 

This valley might with more propriety be called a 
deep gulf, for, the ascent 4fcm it into the old town is 
steep and arduous ; the communication is facilitated by 
two bridges, x>ne of solid earth, and the other an ele. 
gant structure of hewn stone. It is very lofty and 
rests upon fine arches, the sight of which makes one 
regretithat such a magni^cent bridge should be without 
a river.- The spectator may look down from it upon 
liouses, people, and streets, below him in the valley,— 
as in an inferior world. The old town occupies the 
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two other hills ; the middle one is much the highest, 
and is really a lofty ridge, rising from the east toward^ 
the west, till it terminates abruptly in a perpendicular 
precipice of naked rocks, several hundred feet high. 
From the Castle, which is situated on the verge of this 
precipice, at the westei'n extremity of the middle 
ridge, a great street extends eastward for a mile, quite 
down to Holyrood Palace, which stands at the foot of 
the hill ;— -and a gr?at number of lanes and alleys pro. 
ceed from it, at right angles, to the north and south, 
till they terminate in the two valleys. The declivities 
of the hills, on both sides, are thickly covered with rows 
of lofty houses, commencing in the valleys, and rising 
continually, one above another, till they reach the sum. 
mit of the hill. The old town extends southward also 
on to the next hill, and the valley between is very pop- 
ulous ; a high bridge connects the two hills, 'and here 
a most singular scene is exhibited. I viewed it again 
and again, before I distinctly comprehended the cir* 
cumstance, which I will now endeavoui> to render 
intelligible. 

Suppose yourself walking along through the princi* 
pal street of a great town, when, all on a sudden, you 
perceiTe a chasm in-the hopses, on each side, as if a 
new street had intersected that in which you are ; you 
would naturally cast an eye to the right and left, to 
ascertain the fact ; suppose you did not at once find a 
street, and while you are pondering on the circum^ 
stance you happen to look downwards, and discover a 
street passing directly beneath you. This is the cir- 
cumstance to which I alluded. There is, in this valley, 
a narrow, populous, compact, and bustling street, 
ivhich passes under the high bridge that I mentioned, 
23*. 
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It IS a mere coiijectiire, but I should thiuk tbat it is 80 
or 100 feet below the level of the upperstreet and of the 
bridge ; it crosses their course at right angles, and 
looks as if it had been sunk to its present situation. 
The houses in this street are exceedingly lofty ; they 
rise so far above the tipper street, that they sometimes 
shew three stories above its level, and it thus happens, 
that at the points of intersection, the same house is in 
both streets at once ; — it begins in the lower one, and 
rises far above the upper ; — looking at it from the 
latter, you would take it for a house of the common 
height, belonging to the street in which you are, but, 
on examining farther, you discover, that you had seen 
only the pinnacle of this giddy edifice. The old town 
is by no means destitute of good buildings, but its 
general appearance is rather rude, and some parts of it 
' are very dirty. But as I become better acquainted 
with Edinburgh, I shall be able to give you more par, 
ticular views, and shall be in less danger of falling 
into mistakes. I therefore dismiss the subject for the 
present. 

THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH. 

I am afraid you will be sick of ancient castles ; I am 
not yet tired with visiting them, for I contemplate these 
venerable monuments of the heroic ages with real and 
unaffected emotion. IIow can it be otherwise with an 
American in whose country there are no such monu- 
ments, and whose early curiosity has been fired with 
the history of ages, when heroes and castl^and feats 
of gallantry and "personal valour threw an air of ro- 
mance over the whole course of events. What boy on. 
the other side of the Atlantic has ever read of feudal 
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barons, and of thanes and clans and border warfare, 
and has not longed to see a castle ! 

I ^ave been with a friend to see the castle of Edin. 
burgh. Ijt has been, for many centuries, a celebrated 
fortress, and has experienced almost every fluctuation 
of domestic and foreign war. ^To recount its history 
minutely, would be to advert to many of the most in. 
lerestiog crises of the affairs of Scotland. There are 
credible accounts of it for more than 700 years. It has 
served as a royal residence for the sovereigns of Scot, 
land ; it has been used as a prison for them when they 
have been in the power of their rebellious subjects ;— 7 
a monarch, distinguished by the union of two crowns 
in his person, was born iii this castle ; it has endured 
the pressure of regular sieges both in ancient and mo- 
dern war ; it has been demolished and built again ; it 
has been taken by surprise, by stratagem and treason, 
and still maintains a garrison within its walls. 

You cannot easily conceive of any thing more com. 
manding than the situation of Edinburgh castle. It 
perfectly overlooks the town of Edinburgh into almost 
every house of w^ich cannon balls might be fired from 
this fortress, and the surrounding country, within the 
reach of shot, lies equally at the mercy of the garri. 
sou. In ancient war, it must have formed an almost 
impregnable hold, but military men assert that it would 
not hold out a day against a modern siege, although it 
is now fortified with cannon. 

I have already mentioned that the castle stands on 
the western extremity of the high ridge upon which the 
old town is built. The termination of this hill is per. 
fectly abrupt, and presents a loft/ perpendicular pre- 
cipice of rock, which springs up from the bottom of 
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the golf or'vailej that divides the old town from the 
new. 

Walking to-day through the valley, at the foot of 
the Castle Rock, we were forcibly struck with the 
grandeur of the cliffs, and with the imposing aspect of 
the castle on their summit ; most of its buildings, both 
ancient and modern, stand on the giddy verge of this 
eminence. As we stood at the bottom of the precipice 
and looked upward, the rude front of naked rugged 
rocks, impending from the pinnacle, with an lispect 
which, in many places, threatened a fail, and the walls 
and towers of the castle standing on the very brink 
and even projecting over our heads, filled u» with im. . 
press! on s of awe and sublimity. 

By a winding foot. path, we clambered up to th^^s- 
tie, entered its double gates and ascended to its highest 
platform. I shall not pretend to describe minutely its 
buildings and batteries, its magazines, towers, walls, 
and various means of defensive or offensire wan Its 
circumference is not quite 1000 feet. From every 
•part of it there are^the finest views of Edinburgh, par. 
ticularly of the new town, and the country to the west 
and north, with its plains, hills and mountains, and 
the river of Forth is all before the spectator. The 
day however was not favourable to prospect, and I 
promised myself a repetition of this- pleasure "under 
more favourable circumstances. 

I could not leave the castle without going to see the 
apartment In which James VI. of Scotland, and I. of 
England, was born. 

In the year 1566, soon after the murder of Rizio, 
Queen Mary, having good reason, on account of the 
insult offered to her person in Holyrood.house, to en- 
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tertain apprehensions for her personal safety during a 
critical hour which was approaching, sought an asylum 
in the castle from the numerous factions with which 
Scotland was then torn. ' 

On the 19th day of June, 1566, the expected erent 
happened, in a little apartment, which remains to this 
day nearly as it then was. We found it filled with 
soldiers ; the apartment is about twelve feet long, eight 
broad, and ten or tweWe high, and situated in the high. 
est part of the castle. • It is mentipned as a remarkable 
circumstance that most of the rooms exhibited as bar- 
ing been either refuges or prisons of Mary are mean. 
The walls of this are painted with coats of arms and 
insignia of royalty, and there is an inscription in gild, 
ed letters, recommending the infant prince to the care 
of his Saviour. 

On the ceiling, beneath the figure of a crown, are 
the initials M. R. for Maria Regina, with the date 
1566, and beneath another crown, the letters J. R. or 
Jacobus Rex. All these decorations were, of course, 
added after the event which has signalized an apart- 
ment, probably before one of the most obscure in the 
castle. 

They shewed us a window through which it is said 
that the infant monarch was handed out. 
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No. LXXVir.— EDINBURGH. 

A meeHngof the Independents.... One of the Scotch establish- 
ment.... Great attention to the Sabbath....Scotch version of the 
PsaIm8....Great attachment to it....Evening scenery in £ldin- 
liurgh...Appearanceof tlie Castle-hill... A masonic procession 
....National thanksgiving.... A bombastical sermon from a man 
•fhigh station.... The custom of New-England remembered, 

THE SABBATH. 

Dec, 1.-— This morniog, the hills on the other side 
of the Forth are all white over with soow, and we be- 
gin to feel the influence of winter. 

I hare been into a meeting of the Independents, and 
heard a weak, incoherent, and extraragant effiision 
from one whose pietj was under a* most unfortunate 
disguise^ and whose zeal was certainly without kliow.> 
ledge. I was told tint lie wns accidentally present, 
and that the regular preacher in that house is one of a 
Tery different character. 

In the forenoon I went, with a companidn, (,o a 
church of the Scotch establishment, where we heard a 
discourse which formed the perfect contrast of that of 
the morning, and it was delivered with warmth, but 
with correctness and modesty. 

After the usual services were through, the preacher 
reminded his people of the national thanksgiving, 
which is to be celebrated on the 6th, to render praise 
to heaven for the late victory over the combined fleets ; 
with much felicity of expression and impressiveness of 
manner, he urged upon his hearers the duty of contri. 
buting liberally for the relief oL the widows and or- 
phans of those brave men who had devoted their lives 
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to ayer^ the war from these shores, and to procure for 
the people of these islands a coDtinuance of the nume- 
rous blessings which they enjoy. 

Edinburgh exhibits, on the Sabbath, indications of 
much more seriousness than London ; there is compa- 
ratively little appearance of recreation, and, at the 
hour of divine service, the streets are thronged with 
people going to the various churches, which are^ so 
far as I have seen them, very well filled. I was in a 
church last Sabbath, where, on account of the citfwd, 
it was not possible to obtain a seat. 

Every individual is provided with a Bible and Psalm, 
Book ; with the former they follow the preacher in 
his references to scripture, and with the latter they all 
join in singing. 

The common people appear, on this day^ well dres. 
sed, and form a great proportion of the congregation ; 
they all join in the singing, which is apparently devo. 
dona], notwithstanding the jarring of discordant 
sounds, proceeding from the united voices of a great as- 
sembly, and the dreadful barbarisms of the Scotch ver- 
sion of David's Psalms, to which they are wonderfully 
attached ; it is very tame prose, fettered with some, 
thing like metre, in which the freedom, beauty, and 
sublimity of the original are entirely lost, while, to 
compensate, there is not a distant approach to euphony 
or melody of versification. 

The apology for retaining it is that it adheres more 
strictly to the spirit of the original than the elegant 
and fervent translations of Watts ; attempts have been 
made to introduce these along with some of his hymns 
and those of Doddridge and others, but, thus far, it 
has been attempted in vainr 
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EVENING. 

December 2.-— My residence is in the old town, and 
I often iK^alk in the new. 1 was there this evening, and 
was forcibly struck with the beautiful appearance 
which Edinburgh exhibits at night. The town is well 
lighted, and the circumstance that gives it pecuiiar 
splendour, is the hilly and almost mountainous nature 
of the ground, which enables one, at a single view, to 
seethe lights in every direction ; and sometimes, the 
ground rises so much, that the lamps can be.seen quite 
to the farther end of the street. 

In passing from the old town to the new, there is a 
beautiful row of lights, visible for a milealong Prince's- 
street. This is a fine walk, running near that part of 
the n^w town which is contiguoujs to the old ; it is 
limited on one side by the houses^ which are arranged 
in a continued right line of a mile in length ;-— on the 
side next to the old town, it extends to the intervening 
valley, and, on that side, there are no hojuses, so that a 
spectator from the bridge has a full view of the street 
from one end to the other. 

From Prince's-street, the appearance of the old 
town is, by night, still more beautiful ; as one casts 
his eye over the valley, the old town, rising abruptly 
with its lofty houses, row above row, presents such a 
multitude of brilliant lights, from the windows, that it 
looks like an illuminated mountain, while on the pin- 
nacle of the hill the towers of the Castle, with a few 
lamps, shew faint images of this majestic fortress, aud, 
not iinfrequently, the French horn sends its shrill notes 
winding down the rocks, and echoing along the valley. 
As I have been walking from the new town back to the 
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old, I have frequently heard the French or bngle horn, 
sounding, late in the evening, from the Castle. I do 
not know whether it is for the sake i^the music or as a 
signal for the garrison ; the e£fect of these fine wind • 
instruments, at such an hour, and from such an emi« 
Bence, is rery gratifying. 

As I was returning home, I saw a splendid masonic 
procession, marching between rows of soldiers, who 
stood with guns and bayonets ; they had flaming tor. 
ches, which reflected a terrific light from their arms, 
and cast a gleam of splendour oyer the croi9ll assem- 
bled on the occasion. 

The populace were amusing themseWe^by throwing 
rockets, squibs, and crackers, and the same kind of 
fire.works was also played off from the windows oC the 
adjacent houses, for the sake of terrifying an^ scatter. 
ing the crowd. 

I believe this masonic procession was made in cele- 
bration of some anniversary solemnity, a part of that 
frivolous although solemn pageantry, by which this 
society has so long succeeded in setting the wcfrlda^ape, 
and in impressing on mankind an idea of something al- 
mott more than human in themyst^rious ceremonies of ^ 
tiheir nocturnal meetings. * 

^ THE THANKSGIVING. 

December 5.«-This is the day which has o^n set 
apart for the expression of national gratitude on ac. 
<ouQtof the greiU. victory of Trafalgar. Although a 
Btrauf er here, I could not view the solemnity with in* 
4lflerence ; the occasion was highly interesting, and it 
iras gratifying to me, to trace in thia island the origi* ^ 
▼ot.. V. 34 
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nal of a custom whtcK has so vniforaily disthiguishec! 
the States of New-Eogland. 

I went to ih^tB-igh Church, where the Lord Pro« 

• Tost, the Lords of Sessioos, and other distmgvdshed 
dignitaries, with many of the nobility and gentry, have 
their seats, and, on an occasion like the prffsent, when 
jpatriotisift superadds lt% chiims to those of religion, 
one might naturally expect to see them in sodi an as- 
setnbly.^ Accordingly, I saw most of the distiDg«isfa« 
td persons to whom I alluded. 

The cHureh is an ancient Gothic etnietnre^ of some 
elegance ; and appropriate^eats, decorated with covers 
ings of scarl^ and other ornaments, were occepiecihy 
the ProYOSt, magistrates, and military officers. 

.A^nong the latter, in the front gallery, sat Earl 
M^a, under a splendid canopy. This is the same 
man who, when Lord Rawdon, foaght anccessfully at 
the battle of Camden, in South.X!arolina, and) on many 
other occasions, by his con rage, actirity, and laletits, 
jtendered his name formidable to our armies. He is 
one %f iM oldest and most distingnished oAters in the 
British arm}^^ and his countenance indicates the firm- 

• ness and hardihood irithout the*decays of Bge. « 

The discourse was del^ered by a man whose high 
literary station led me to expect what I did not findy 
a performance of superior merit. His object -^^ to 
eiLhibit the benefits of war, or to prore, at least, that 
its evils are less dreadful than is generally imagined ; 
the sentiments were any thing bat Christian, aocl the 
Stjle was all that the decorum of the place, the station 
-'Of the speaker, and the decisions of correct taste^would 
Ibrbid* 
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^^e were mlBe to see shepherds reclining on the ereen 
grass, by the side of purling streims, while, astounded 
by a sudden thunder-storm, bursting orer thdr heads, 
and striking the impending mountain, they hugged, 
closer than ever, nature's TerdaiA^^rpet We wero 
told of odoriferous buds^ buried j^eoeaih tfie snow, 
and bursting forth again, when it melted, to delight the 
senses with their beauty and fragrance. The versatile 
pencil of this great painter, with a few master-strokes, 
sketched to our eyes the genius of Britain, sitting on 
her sea.gtrt^hrojne, and frowning Napoleon inlo dis^ 
may and insignificance. We heard much of tl^tri. ^ 
umphs of fortune, but nothing of the smiles of Frovl. 
dence, and the victories of^l^Chrrstian wereieclipsed 
by the glories of the warri^^^ose achievements were 
made his passport* to heaven. 

In short, this production, with a text from the Bi- 
ble, was 9L tumid boi||pLStical oration, to whose theo- 
logy Cicero could have made no objection, while he 
would have rejected the inflated style and puerile ortia. 
ments with which it was clothed. 
« Returning home, I 4WVVMM|Qpy companions dis- 
posed, like myself, to rememllVthegood old custom of 
New.Eneland, our commofi'country ; and althoug1»we 
were in a land of strangers, we called our own, with 
all the friends whom it contained, to mind, while with 
more ample provision than usual, we partook of the 
bounties of the table. We did not forget that pump- 
kin.pies were an indispensable article in a New.Eng. 
land Thanksgiving, but, as they are unknown in Scot, 
land, we substituted a plnmb^pudding in their stead. « ^ 
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No. LXXVIIL— EDINBURGH. 

HiU8».,Sali8bury teig ...Fine view ftom its 8utDinit...Society 
...Dinners every wi^ere fonnal...rScotch slippers... .Great cor- 
diility of nianner8..».Family dancing.. ...Oat-meal cakes....In- 
stsnce of family affection for a promising youth.4.Hl8 death* 

SCENERY. 

December 7.-»EdiQburgb not .only st^ds on hills, 
but it is almost surrounded by them. Some are ab. 
rup^ and terminate in peaks, on which the clouds are 
often seen resting ; other^ope with gradual declivity, 
and even at this sober WRn of the year, have not en- 
tirely reliaquished their verdure and beauty.' 
> I have to-day ascended one of these hills, which, 
from its height, may very pr^ferly be denominated ^ 
mountain ; it stands at the very edge of Eklinburgh on 
the east, and is called Salisbury Craig. The precipice 
IS three or four hundred feet high, and presents a bold 
fron^ of rude perpaodMaknii^ffs, which form a bar« 
rier on that side of the#>wn, Salisbury Craig bears a 
roost striking resemblance to the east mountain near 
New.Haven. I need not say that so grand an object, 
in such a situation, has a most commanding deffipct ; it 
is 8.0 near the town, that it almost impend; over some 
part of it, and the palace of Holy rood-House stands 
very near its eastern extremity. From the summit of 
Salisbury Craig, I enjoyed a view, extensive, various, 
beautiful, and sublime ; embracing mount^ns, valleys^ 
barren hills^ and luxuriant champaigns, the ocean, the 
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Firth of Forth^ ike adjacent county of Fjfe, and the 
town of Edinburgh, g^ One is sorpHfied at seeing the 
fields still green, in 56^ of north latitude, at a season 
of the year when the sun rises but a few degrees aboTe 
the horizon, and sheds only a faii^ beam from the 
south ; eren at noon he hardly looks oyer the tops of 
the houses, and is gone before the hottr of dinner. 

The scenery about Edinburgh is rery interesting ; 
at this season of the year it is remarkable, prtneipally, 
for its boldness and grandeur ;J^hile it will not sdffer 
in this respect 'by the return of summer^ I ha?e no 
doubt that it most assume a hig^ degree of beauty. 

In the vicinity .of London one may find beautiful 
scenes, without number, bot^there is nothing grand, or 
sublime. 

SOCIETY. 

December lS.«**You will by this time begin to i^ 
quire whether I have seen any thing of Scotch society.. 
During the short period that I have spent in Edia* 
burgh, my oppoMunities for mixing in family circies 
have not been sufficiently numerous to form the basis' 
of very extended observations cencerning manners, and 
yet I haTOtiot been wholly without opportunities of 
this natvre. The introductory civilities are so per* 
fectly similar to those which exist in England, and in : 
our country, that I can mark, no difference. They 
are, of course, followed by an invitation to partake of ' 
<he hospitality of the house to Vfhich the stranger is in- 
trod oped. 

At the first dinner at which I was present as a gues^ 
in Edinburgh, I confess my impnressions were not oj 
24* ^ 
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tb'e most agreeable nature.i My hdst bekaved witb 
great civility, but some of the^uests engrossed the 
time witli conversation concerning their own personal 
concerns. 

But, formal dinners are, every where, less favoarable 
to freedom of manners, and the natural flow of con- 
Yersation, than those more easy meetings where eating 
and drinking are not the princigal object. 

The Scotch have a very pleasant mode pf seeing 
their friends, at a f^h^l and unceremonious supper, 
given at nioe o'clock. No such exertion is made as 
to impose unreasonable trouble on the family, or to 
oblige the gu'iMt, from civility, to stupify his faculties 
with viands and delicacies which, he does not need or 
desire. 

At the first supper of this kind at which I was pre. 
sent, I was invited, on the score of a friend, who was 
familiar at the house, at which I had never been before. 
The diffidence and reserve so natural to a stranger 
were immediately banished by a cordiality of, manners, 
and a winning aflability, -which eivery where form the 
greatest charm of society ; it was impossible not to 
feel at ease ; the lady of the house as well as her hus. 
band shook hands with the guests, with. an air of 
familiarity which implied friendship, and encouraged 
every proper freedom. Conversation was eas^, natu- 
ral, and yet often adapted to the particular history of 
the persons present. ^ . 

Lindley Murray and his excellent grammar were 
the subject of eulogium, and, after our host had com- 
mitted himself, by pronouncing it the best grammar 
extant, it was remarked, that perhaps the English 
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would now grant thtt Americans migbt write the Ian* 
guage correctly, since one df them had actnall j given a 
grammar to England itself, which was confessedly the 
best that had ever been written. The ingenuity of our 
host, however, extricated him from thjLs dilemma ; he 
replied, with perfect good humour, that Mr. Murray, 
doling a residence of twenty years in England, had 
learned the language, and it was therefore no wonder, 
that he should write it well. 

The pleasures of conversation beguiled the time 
and detained us to a late hour. These^ little social 
meetings are often protracted from nine till twelve, 
but rarely beyond that hour. They drink good nighty 
in an affectionate manner, as the Itlst thing before they 
retire, ' 

The supper is not, however, always marked by this 
perfect ease and freedom ; sometimes it is more formal 
and more expensive, and a more precise ceremonial of 
manners is observed. I have been present at a party of 
this kind, at the house of one of the professors of the 
University, a man euiinent in science, but free from 
that academic stiffness, which came originally from the 
monasteries, where learning was associated with an au« 
Bterity of manners which passed for sanctity of life. 
He, like many of the men of literature and science 
whotn a stranger sees in this country, could not be 
distinguished from other men of intelligent minds and 
polished manners ; indeed, why are not science and a. 
reasonable degree of academic gravity perfectly con. 
sisteut with manners which bear the stamp of ease, 
and present noiie of the peculiarities of literary retire* 
ment ? 
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At the bouse of the professor I met a party of g;eB. 
tlemeB, end although their manners were not as easy 
aod-^erdial as those of the people whom I met in the 
other instance, they were polite, affable, and agreeable. 

The social sappers which I have been describing are 
not made for gentlemen alone ; sometimes ladies are 
iavited, and then it happens not unfreqnently, flfa^ the 
snpper is preceded by dancing. I am acquainted with 
a family, where there are several young ladies, who, a 
few erenUigs since, saw in this way, a mixed party of 
their friends and acqnaintaaces. They met at an early 
bour^ and there was moch ease and affability of man. 
ners« Instead of forming a great demure circle, where 
, the ladies were congregated in a knot in one part of 
the room, and the gentlemen ia another, (las is almost 
every where done) one of the young ladies sat down 
at the piano, while the rest of the party amused them, 
selves with dancing. Scotch reeh. 

The attachment of the Scotch to music is, you know, 
proverbial, and their music is of a kind which fits it 
peculiarly to be accompanied by dancing, and they join 
with great glee, in an amusement of which they are 
uncommonly fond ; their very movements on the floor 
have a peculiar correspondence with their music : they 
appear to be natural dancers, and even the most polish, 
ed among them are less distinguished by an adherence 
to the rules of art, than by a certain native ease, 
gracefulness and spirit. 

The dancing was concluded by a supper at ten ; the 
fitting, which lasted till twelve, was very social and 
pleasant, and the master of the family, a man of gretft 
jrespectability, made himself merry with 6ome of the 
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peculiarities of Scotlaod» particularly \vith their oat 
meal cakes ^ ivhich are always ;upon their tables^ even 
at ceremonious partfes ; froin thisf circumstance they 
often jocosely call their country the land of cakes. 

I cannot see howeyer that the food of that class of 
people with whom I haye, thus far, been conyersant ia 
Scotland, is less abundant o|r desirable, than that of 
the English, notwithstanding the prejudices which exist 
among the latter upon this subject* But both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, there is more economy in the sup- 
plies of the table than with us, although there is cer. 
tainly not less comfort ; there is always enough ; it is 
excellent of its kind, and it is prepared in the best 
manner ; but a stranger will rarely meet with that un- 
necessary and oppressive variety, and that profusion of 
good things, which is so common in our great towns. 
This is a distinction that does ,not redound to the h^ 
nour of our country, which, considering its age and ilK 
means, holds a disreputable pre-eminence in luxury 
and extravagance. 

There was one little circumstance which gave me ft 
great deal of pleasure at this party ; I allude to an un. 
common exhibition of domestic happiness, arising from 
the strong interest which the members of the family 
manifested in one of their own number. This was a 
youth of fourteen, a son of our host. Master H ■ . 

JX- was one of,the most interesting youths t?hom I 

have ever seen ; he had a person graceful, and natively 
genteel, with a countenance possessing all the beauty 
which symmetry of features and harmony of colour 
could produce ; a penetrating black eye was softened 
by the utmost mildness of expression, and a fine intel- 
lect w|s beginning to dawn in his face. He danced 
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wttb the ladies ; he played the tamboBriiie, while hit 
sister performed on the piano ; he sang with much 
judgment and effect, and displayed in his answers and 
remarks, a degree of information and intelligence which 
wonld have done honour to a naturer age. It was not 
necessary for a stranger to be informed tliat the family 
doated on him, for as we sat at table I could ftatk his 
father and his sisters following his singing with inyo. 
lontary bat corresponding expression of features. I 
felt BO disposition to censure their fondness, for, it 
was well merited, and, surely no spectacle can be more 
gratifying to a stranger than the exhibition of family 
happiness, maniliested by those strong and g-rateful af. 
factions which give life its greatest interest, and with 
which the heart of every man, whether born in Ame» 
Tica or in Britain, most strongly sympathize.^ 

p * A few days after the circumstance which gave occasion 
to these remarks, I was grieved to hear that this promising 
youth was no more. After an illness of only four days, he 
died of the croup, and left a most disconsolate family. 

He was generally ki)own in Edinburgh, and the highest ex- 
pectations were formed of his future attainme^. 
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tlllag^s....Dirty.... Remark of Johnson to Boswell not unfoundU 
ed....Want of decency in Edinburgh on a particular subject... 
Condition of scfrvants and the poor. ..Height of the houses..*, 
Pentland and Morpeth bilb.... Chapel of Roslin Ca8tle....For- 
mer grandeur of the Earls of Roslin.. ..History of a pillar in 
the chapel....Scenery around Roslin Castle.... Ruins of the 
castle. 

EXCURSION TO ROSLIN CASTLE. 

Dec. 24.— The attractions «f an uncommonly fine 
day for this season of the year, induced Mr. C ■ ■*■ 
and myself to go on horseback to Tisit the interesting 
ruin of Roslin Castle, which lies south-east from Edin* 
bargb, at the' distance of seven miles^ and near the ^{U 
lage of Roslin. 

Our ride led us through a fine country, which, in the 
season of verdure^ must vie in beauty with the finest 
parts of England. 

We passed throogh several villages in which the 
bouses were generally low, with thatched roofs and 
chintieys of m'nd ; they appeared scarcely comfortable 
and very dirty. Indeed the capital itself will come in 
for a share of this last opprobrium. 

Before I visited Edinburgh, I thought that Johnson's 
remark to Boswell, when they arrived b^ nighty in that 
city, was only one instance of the spleen and unrea* 
soaable prepossessions against North Britain, for 
which the great English author was so much distiiH 
guished ; but, I have changed my opinion. 
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There is a particular and most shameful, deficieacy 
in the accoiniDodattoii.s of the town, which renders the 
caTironi at all tiroes offensiTe ; ia the morniDg the 
nuisance exists in the streets, before the "very doors of 
the houses, and, in ihe more obscure streetS) it is not 
removed till a late hour in the forenoon ; I can hardly 
write upon the subject without offence, nor tlunk of 
it without disgust ; and the circumstance is the more 
surprising, as the contignous, sister country is distin. 
fished for a punctilious attention to e?ery point of 
comfort and decency. 

The lower class of people in Scotland, so far as I 
haye seen them, appear less comfortable than in Eng. 
land. Even now^ in winter, some of the female ser- 
vants in Edinburgh walk about the streets, oyer. ice. 
cold payements, or through mud and snow, without 
shoes or stockings ; in London I neyer saw girls in 
service so destitute. But it is not surj^siog that in 
Edinburgh they should not be able to obtain necessary 
clothing, for their wages are only three guineas a year, 
an4 in some of the lodging houses, they are obliged to 
give an account to their mistresses of all the money 
trhich is given them, by the lodgers, that^ may be de. 
ducted from their wages. ' We have no examples of 
finch poverty in America ; even a southern negro is 
better provided for ; still, these poor girls can read 
and write and cttst accounts, and they are the most civil 
and attentive of servants* 

The steps, doors, and common passages of the hou- 
ses in Edinburgh, 'excepting the houses of the gentry, 
' are extremely dirty. This, however, ari^s principally 
from the fact that most of the houses are occupied by 
a number of families at once ; they live in different 
stories, or, as they here call them, /erf*, of the same 
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bouse, and go out«ndcoinein through a comtnoD door, 
which is always open ; it thus* happens very frequently- 
that families live in the third or fourth story ; the 
kitchen, and all their apartments, are at this height, . 
and, of course, there is a great deal of labour in car- 
rying articles up and dawn so many stairs ; the stairs, 
as well as the houses themselves, are of stone. Fami. 
lies that live under the same roof, and use constantly 
the same passage, have, often, no connection with each 
other. 

The height of the houses in Edinburgh is proverbial,, 
and the u^e of so many stories is very evident. On 
this subject there is some exaggeration. It is true that 
some houses rise to the astonishing height of fourteen 
Stories, and I have repeatedly seen them of nine and 
ten ; but these very lofty houses are always (as far as 
I have seen them) erected on the steep declivities oi^ 
^ills, where, on one side, that nearest the summit of 
tlie hill, there will not be more than three or four sto- 
ries, while, on the other, thpre may be more than twice 
that number. The average height through, the whole 
town is probably not more than five or six stories ; for, 
in the new ttfirn, and in the most genteel parts of the 
old, the houses are not, generally, more than three or 
four stories hi^. 

On our road to Roslin, we passed at the foot of the 
Pentland-hilis, and the range called the Morpeth.hills 
appeared farther off on our left. The summits and 
declivities of all these mountains were covered with 
snow, and presented a striking contrast to the naked 
desolation of the plain country beneath. 

Having arrived, we went first, into the Gothic chapel, 
belonging to the territory and the castle; it stands at 
a con«id<lrable distance from the latter on a hill. This 
VOL, li» 25 
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chapel, which is about 360 years ©Id, is a roost beantu 
f ul and perfect ininiatureof those stupendous cathedrals 
which I have so often mentioned. It was erected ^by 
William St. Clair, one of the Earls of Roslin. Of him 
I find it mentioned that, ^^ a great concourse of all 
degrees and ranks of visitors resorted to this prmce, at 
his palace of the Castle of Roslin ; for he kept a great 
court, and was royally served at his own table in ves. 
sel» of gold and silver ; Lord Direleton being his 
master.household, Lordi Borthwick his cdpJ)earer, 
and Lord Fleming his carver ; in whose absence they 
had deputies to attend, viz. Steward, Laird of Drum, 
lanrig, Tweedie, Laird of Drumerline, and Saodiiands, 
Laird of Calder. He had his halls aud other apart, 
ments richly adorned with embroidered hangings, He 
flourished in the reign of James II. and his princess 
•Elizabeth Douglas was served by seventy fine gentle- 
women, whereof fifty-three were daughters of noble, 
men, all clothed in velvet and silks, with their chains 
of gold and other ornaments, and was attended by two 
hundred riding gentlemen in all her journeys ; and if 
it happened to be dark when she went to Edinburgh, 
where her lodgings were at the foot of the Blackfrlars- 
Wynd, eighty lighted torches were carried before her." 
Ten of the lords of Roslin now lie interred in the 
family vault beneath the chapel, and it is said that on 
account of the dryness of the place, " their bodies have 
been found entire, after eighty years, and as fresh as 
when first buried." Of this circumstance I was not 
informed till we had left the place, and I did not de- 
scend info the vault. 

Our guide, who was an old woman, had a long story 
to relate, concerning the wonderful things of tite place. 
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S})e pointed out ti^ us a wonderful pillar of curious 
structure and fine workmanship, for the copy of which 
she said that the master mason went to Rome ; while 
he was gone, his apprentice anticipated the design and 
built this pillar ; when the master returned and saw 
the presumption of his apprentice, he struck him dead 
with his hammer ; "and, to prove it, she shewed us the 
apprentice's head, with a bleeding wound, hi rude 
statuarj on the wall, and the master's face in the oppo. 
site corner, looking ruefully at the apprentice. This 
story was very pathetically/ told, and with great mi- 
nuteness. 

It is a specimen of the sort of entertainment, which 
is common in places of this^kind. The guide always 
repeats the same story, word for word, and stops not 
till he has told the whole tale. It is done with ora. 
cular solemnity ; a wand points out the objects, the 
history of which, if tragical, as it usually happens, is 
detailed with much whining gravity of voice and rue. 
fulness of visage. When I have been repeatedly at 
the same place, I have never failed to hear the lesson 
recited verbatim. 

You must ask no questions, for a single query, or 
doubt e^fpressed, if you happen to know any thing of 
the matter, dissipates the charm, and^ in a twinkling,^ 
the lips of the narrator are sealed ia silence. 

From the chapel, we proceeded down a gentle de- 
clivity, to the ruins of Roslin-Castle. We crossed a 
stone bridge, where the draw-bridge anciently was, at 
the gate of the fortress. Here we were struck with 
scenery of uncommon grandeur and beauty. The river 
North Eske winds, with a serpentine course, through 
a vale^ which, in front of the castle, spreads into a 
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beautifal and laxariant meadow, «f ro great extent ; 
for, it is bounded by the Eske, and by ranges of lofty 
and abrupt hills, which almost deserve the name of 
mountains ; the view is therefore confined ; but; for 
that very reason, the particular objects are \he more 
impressive. 

Immediately at the castle the river forms a very sud. 
den curve, and tjlje included peninsula is a lofty mound, 
on whose summit stand the tottering towers of Roa^in. 
Cafltle. As the river is passing by the castle on the 
north, the. high hills on both sides approach so near, 
as to. form a very deep and narrow abyss, through 
which the river murmurs along. 

The castle itself stands on the vei^ge, and, as we en. 
fered the gale, we looked down from this giddy height, 
into a' dark gi|lf, where the Eske, with its white foam, 
was making its way through the rocks. 

Although the castle stands so high, yet the view 
from its scite is every where intercepted by lofty hills. 
The parts immediately opposite to the cas.tle are co- 
vered with wood, in the openings of which,' where the 
sides of th6%ills were exceedingly steep, we could see 
a few sheep, picking among . the rocks and leaves for 
the spires of green grass ; they looked like little white 
spots among the withered foliage. 

The castle is now in ruins, and its walls are standing 
only here and there. The only apartments which re- 
main entire, are subterranean, consisting of guard, 
rooms, prisons, and dungeons. We went through 
these, and found tliem in good preservation. 

The castle is of high, but unknown antiquity, and, 
if we may judge from the deep furrows worn in the 
walls, it mus^ave stood' the storms of ages." It is 
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probable, ho>weTer, that the structu;re, of which the 
> ruins are now visible, was erected after the year 1554, 
when an English army, sent by Henry YIII. devastat- 
ed the country in this part of .Scotland, and burnt 
Roslin.Ctgtle. I know nothing else remarkable of its 
history. The*llii(Common beauty of the country is pro- 
bably the reason why it was selected as th^ scene of 
the favourite song and air of Roslin.Ca3tle. A house 
has been erected on its ruins, and is inhabited by one 
of the Sinclairs. The present Earl of Roslin is ucm 
in Ireland as a commander of his majesty's forces. 

Most of the c^y was spent in our excursion, and it 
was quite dark when .wenrrived again in Edinburgh, 
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Duddingstone The new-year A ludicrous custom i« 

Edinburgh. 

FINE VIEWS. 

Decem&er 26,— As an excursion for exercise, I have 
ascended the Calton-hiil. This is a fine conical emi- 
nence, immediately contiguous to Edinburgh on the 
north-east, and so near, that some of the streets pass 
along at its basis. It is much higher than the most 
lofty buildings in the town, and, from its summit, one 
can look into the chimneys of houses that are nine or 
25* 
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fen stories high, and stand at the foot of the hill. 
AvMmg all the fine sitoations for prospect which £dia« 
burgh and its environs afford, this is thought to be the 
finest, and, accordingly, It was from this place that 
JBarker took thatverj interftting view of Bdinburgh 
which is now exhibited in London as % panorama. I 
saw it in Leic^ter.sqaare, and never was a copy more 
perfect. Indeed Edinbutgh and its environs present a 
' scene of unrivalled beauty and grandei|r ; very rarely 
are these two •attdbutes of fine scenery so perfectly 
combined, without injury to the boldness of the one 
or the delicacy of the oth^, . f ^ 

There is a walk, passing sf)li|plIjMfi;^und'the Calton. 
hill, and terminating near the summit, upon which 
there is a signal station for ships, and a pile of com. 
busti^es^ to give notice (I suppose) of the invasion if 
it should happen at night. TliBre is here also an as. 
tronomical observatory, but it Is entirely neglected, 
and is in a miserable state pf decay.* 

Dd^mber 2f — In another e'xcursion, I have been, 
with a companion, to the Peotland-hills, which form a 
, pretty exteafite range, generally two or three miles* 
distant from Edinburgh on the south. We ascended* 
one of these hills, and enjoyed a new view of scenery, 
which, from other heights, we had often admired be. 
fore. 

The principal difference between views of this kind 
in Great.Britain and in the United States, arises from 
the superior cultivation of thia country. While, with 
us, the effects of cultivation are intermixed with the 
wildness of woods, and other unsubdued tracts, in this 

• Upon the Calton-hill there is now a fine naval monument 
to Ihc memory of Lord Nelson. (1809.) 
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€0UDtrj yoa will not of tea see any thing but cultivate • 
fields, almost without a shrub or tree, except fm^ as 
grow in the hedge-rows, and the fields are every where 
coYered with crops or grass. 

From these remaik^'tt is obvious that I except irlUl 
mountainous wgions and bariealieath laiMls, such as I 
have on several occasions before described* 

A WALK INTO THE COUNTJi^Y. 

December 30. — I have been, wiih Mr. C ^ on 

a little pedestrian excursion. Our walk was directed 
to the shore, along which we rambled, on the hard 
sand between high 394 low«wi^ter mark^ by the ude of 
the Forth, and we foond some amusement in gleaning 
shells and pebbles, which the ocean had chafed into 
smoothness and beauty. 

Recovering the vamti road, leading to London, we. 
pursued it to Musselburgh. On our way, we stopped 
at an.ale-house, which b^th fatigue and curiosity ren^ 
dered welcome. 

We were shown into a little apartment, floored with 
b>ick, neat in its appearance, ornamenlfid with china^ 
and ear then, ware, and furnished, with some of those 
ancient oak.chairs, in which sat the heroes of Robert 
Bruce's days, and having, in a corner of the room, 

/' The varnish'd clock that click'd behind the door." * 

Two decent.iooking cpmmon men were already in 
possession of the roo■l|,^vhen we entered, but they im- 
mediately rose, with an air of respectful civility, sav- 
ing, without being asked, <hat they would give way to 
us, which they did. In most parts of our country, 
people of their station in life would have made it a 
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point of honour to maintain llieir ground, lest it should 
have Been supposed that they thought themselves infe. 
rior to the strangers ; but here the. a>inmon people 
universally manifest the deference and respect of which 
ttiiv occurrence affords an exatople. 

Leaving the ale.house, we walked "forward, till a 
salt manufactory attracted our attention, and we went 
in to see it. 

The salt H obtained by evaporating sea.water, at a 
boiling temperature ^ the operation is perfprmed in 
largo iron pans, by the aid of a coal fire. 

A large circular stone cistern is constructed near 
the sea.shore, and the«sea.water flows into it by a con- 
duit pipe, passing below ground, to the sea ; from the 
ttistern it is pumped up into troughs, which conduct it 
to the evaporating pans ; the salt crystalizes in the 
bottom, as the eraporation proceeds ; they rake it out 
every morning, and obtain from ^5 to 30 bushels for 
every pan ; the pans appeaiq^ to be about ^ "^et hj 
12 in diameter, and 12 or 15 inches deep. 

The salt commands eight shillings a bushel, but, they 
informed me, that not less than six shillings of this are 
duty ! 

Musselburgh is a considerable town, standing on the 
Eskc, five miles from Edinburgh. It was the seat of a 
bloodjs battle between the English and Scotch in 1547, 
when the latter were totally defeated with such slaugh- 
ter, that it is said the Eske literally ran crimson with 
Scottish blood. 

We returned by the village of Duddingstone, wLich 
stands on a beautiful lake, or loch of the same name ; 
it is within a mile of Edinburgh, and here the citizens 
amuse themselves with skaiting, when the ice will bear. 
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la the cburch.yard of Buddingstone, we saw a fine 
sepuicbral monument to the memory of a Captain Har« 
dane, who was losit on the Sctlljr rocks. On one side 
of this monument there is a singularly fine exhibition 
of a sea storm. The ship, the men, the boat, and th* 
raging billows, are all admirably sculptured, and the 
marble waves look as if th^y were in motion; 

Near Duddingstone we paned the grounds and conn, 
try.seat of Lord Moira, and, at dark, aVi^ved at our 
home, which a walk of ten or twelve miles readesed 
sufficmntly welcome. 

THE NEW YEAR. 

January 1, 1806, — My dear brother, in compliance 
with ancient custom, and with the dictates Of my hearty 
I wish you a happy new-year. Such wishes, ai natu- 
ral in all countries, ara expressed here er^ with more 
cordiality and freedom than with us, and the birth of 
the nev'.year is celebratedtin this town, with some ce- 
remonies that are peculiar, I believe, to Edinburgh. 

I was almost a. stranger to sleep last night, for the 
clock had no sooner struck twelve, than crowds of \ 
people began to parade the streets, and kept up an in- 
cessant noise till morning ; there were such tumultn. 
ous movements and loud vociferation, that one might 
have supposed the city had been stormed. 

It' seems that it is the custom to giv^ dinners on the 
last day of December ; the sitting is frequently pro- 
tracted till midnight, and the moment the new-year b(% 
gins, such'of the guests as are more^fond of high sptJrt^ 
than of decent; manners and seasonable jsleep, sally out, 
to celebrate the joyful event. Their heads are half 
turned with wine, and the mob in the streets, stimulat- 
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ed with whisky, and ripe Ibr deeds of brilliancy, are 
ready to follow or even to anticipate their example. 
The watchmen of the nfght relax tfaeir usual vigilance ; 
the police take no concern in the matter, and no impe. 
diment is raised, from.any quarter, to the full effusion of 
the joyous emotions which owe their existence quite as 
much to the convivial bounties of the old year, as to 
the moral excitement produced by the new. 

The civitfties of the night are particularly directed 
to the other sex, and every lady whom too presumptu- 
ous curiosity or accident has brought into the streets, 
is sure to rec€l?e the salutation of lips, still humid 
with the juice of the grape. Resistance is vain, and 
flight impossible ; even the close shut coach is no ade- 
quate security, for several carriages were stopped last 
night, and the ladies received, from they knew not 
whom, the first compliments of the new year. In short, 
in plain language, the custom authorizes any gentle- 
man to kiss any lady who may be abroad that 'night, 
after twelve o'clock. 

Such are the ceremonies of the new-year in Edin. 
. burgh. 
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Grand resepvoip on the Castle.hill....Allan Ramsay's house...; 
K David Hume's monument.... A Bridewell on the plan of How>* 
ard....Artbur'8 8eat..,.Basaltic rock8....The.weather. 

OBJECTS OF CT7RI0S1TY. 

I have been with a party to the Castle. I have no* 
thing new to add concerning it, except that there is 
a fine area between it and the town, which is used as 
a walk by the citizen^, and as a parade bj the mili- 
tary. 

On the same hill there is a grand reservoir, which 
supplies Eklinbargh with water. It is fed by cast iron 
pipes, which bring the water from the Pentland-htUs^ 
three miles off; it is higher than the town, and, of 
course^ Oft a well-known principle, the water can be 
made to ri^e into the houses, from subterranean pipes^ 
communicating with the receptacle, which, when I 
saw it, was empty, I suppose for the purpose of being 
cleaned. 

As- we descended the hill, we saw the house, where 
Allan Ramsay, the sweet |)astoral bard, formerly liv- 
ed ; his Gentle Shepherd contains so many fine alia, 
sions to Scotch scenery and Scotch manners, blended 
with so many exquisite touches of nature, that it would 
be universally read by the lovers of poetry and of the 
simplicity of rural life, were it not unfortunately so 
much- obscured by the frequent introduction- of words 
and phrases entirely local to Scotland. Yet, after one 
has learned their meaning, aijid their sound has become 
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familiar, they rather add to the peculiar attractions of 
the poem ; and, the same remark may be applied to 
man J of the effusions ^if Burns.. . 

Ramsay's house is a neat little octagottal lodge, well 
adapted to the moderate wishes, and still more to the 
moderate meana of a poet ; for, there seems to be no 
communion between mammon and the rouses, and the 
gifts of fortune have rarely been lavished on those who 
have felt the might if inspiration. 

We next went to the Calton.hill. There is a grave, 
yard upon it, in >hich we naw the mausoleum of Da. 
vid Hume ; it is perhaps 20 feet high, and 10 feet io 
diameter. There is an inscription over the door, con- 
taining hi|^^Tia^|^, with the time of his birth and death^ 
and this ii^lO^F^ume lies buried baneatb the mono, 
ment, and ^^jlfSe remembered as long as fine talents 
shall command admiration, or the prostitufioa of them 
excite regret. 

Hume left no child, hot, a nephew of his, of Mb own 
name, was his heir, and now occupies the chair of pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Edinbargh ; he is 
said to be a superior roan. 

On the Calton-hill, there is a Bridewell, an iostitu* 
lion which was admirably contrived and is excellently 
managed. This will not agppar surprising, when you 
learn that it was planned; and the concerns of the 
house are administered, upon the scheme of Howard, 
a name which is justly dear to humanity. The great. 
€St neatness prevails in every part, and I hare nerer 
seen any thing of the kind which «ras apparently bet- 
ter managed. 

There was one circumstance with which I vFas par- 
ticularly pleased. A large proportion of the inhabi- 
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tants of this Bridewell are feniale night walkers, who 
aboand in Edinburgh, and there is a peculiar contri. 
tance which secu^ their indigKrious attention to the 
tasks prebbrMked them. 

The cells in which they work are so arranged, as to 
be completely visible from one particiriar point, while 
the overseer himself is inyisible. The thing is effected 
in this way ; the building is circular, and there li a 
range of apartments next to the outer circular wall, 
-where the lodging rooms are ; next within, there 4s a 
circular passage or entry, running parallel with the 
lodging rooms, and, last of all, there is an interior clr. 
cle which contains the working rooms. At a conside. 
Table distance, still within, and near the centre of "fte 
circle, there is an apartment where Ihe overseer stands^ 
«.^ looks through small narrow windows; thus he 
Ga% observe every woman at her work, ibr the front o£ 
the working €elt!» is merely an iron gate which does , 
not inteitept the viet^ ; there are five or six stories of 
these cells, all of which can be seen at a glance, by 
the spectator in the centre. The space between the 
central apartment and the cironlar cells is covered at 
the top with a roof of glass, which serves at once to 
exclude the weather and to admit the light. The space 
itself is fitted up as a chik^l, where the wretched inha- 
2)]tants of the house assemble, at stated periods, for di- 
Tine service. 

I am sorry to add, that no permanent reformation 
ifl usually effected in the subjects of this discipline ; 
they are dismissed after a temporary confinement, and 
the scorn of society concurring with the force of ne- 
cessity, and with previous depravity, sooa makes them 
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more (it subjects than ever for the correction of Bri<]e« 
veil. 

ARTHUR'S seat/ 

Jantiitry B.— This morning I took a solitary ramble, 
and climbed th^emtneqce called Arthur's Seat, 

It is much- higher than any mountain in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, and is said to be seven or eight hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. It consista.of a collec. 
tion of hills, one of which is by far pre-eminent, and 
rises into a sharp and lofty cone of basaltic rock. 
With considerable labour I reached the summit, and 
enjoyed a very fine view. The wind blew with such 
force that I could hardly stand, but, to compensate for 
this inconvenience, it cleared the horizon from smoke, 
and exposed the city of Edinburgh, in a very dist^ct 
and pleasing manner. 

I have already mentioned Salisbury Craig ; Arthur's 
Seat stands immediately behind this eminence, and 
overlooks it completely. 

All the fine objects to which, in my sketches of the 
scenery around Edinburgh, I have so often alluded, are 
perfectly visible from Arthur's Seat. This mountain, 
with a considerable extent of country in its vicinity, 
was formerly a part of the royal park connected with 
the Palace of Holy rood House. It afi'ords the finest 
views from its summit, and is also itself a fine object, 
from whatever point it is seen. It is, however, like 
most of the hills near Edinburgh, perfectly destitute 
of trees, presenting nothtpg but. a bleak naked emi. 
nence. I am not disposed to rail, with Johnson, at 
Scotland, because it does not abound with trees, yet it 
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is Dot easy for an American to consider any prospect 
as perfect of which trees do not form a part. 

The southern side of Arthur's Seat is a precipice of 
rocks, ivhiclHmpends in a frightful manner over a foot 
path that passes aAng its base, to Duddiogstone. On 
the front, basaltic pillars, resembling those of Staffa 
and Ireland, project from the mountain, in distinct 
prisms of six sides ; three of the sides are visible and 
three adhere to the mountain, as a pilaster to a build- 
ing. 

THE WEATHER. 

Jan. 9. — The winter has been, thus far, extremely 
mild. In a few instances only has water been frozen, 
and generally the streams ha?e not been arrested, nor 
the lakes covered with ice. Rain has fallen in abun. 
dance, but, to-day, it has been snowing incessantly^ 
and the snow has melted as fast as it has descended. 
This kind of weather is however far from being health, 
ful ; it has often been attended by bleak chilling 
winds, which, coming from the nort)iern ocean, and 
sweeping the unprotected hills on which Edinburgh 
stands, are extremely uncomfortable. 

As a natural consequence, colds, coughs, croup, and 
other diseases, which are either troublesome or dange. 
rous, have been very prevalent, and I have hardly been 
free from an oppressive cough since I arrived in Edin. 
burgh. 
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No. LXXXtf.— EDINBURGH. 

CrAigmillar Cft8t]e....A review....Lord Mt)ira.^.Leith....Botsnv- 
cal gardeiiM.«Leith walk....Beggftn....Maniifaetory of glass. 

CRAIGMIIXAR CASTLE. 

A fine day induced me to walk into the country. I 
was alone, and directed my ramble to one of those iq- 
tf resting ruins, the contemplation of which is so grate- 
ful, especially when solitude induces a degree of pen- 
sireoess approaching to mekkncholy. 

Craigmillar Castle was once a royal residence. 
Queen Mary resided here after her return from France^ 
and it is said that a small Tillage, in the neighbour- 
hood, at which her Fresch retinue was lodged, is stiM^ 
from this circumstance, called Petit France. It is not 
known when this fortress was erected. In its day of 
pride, it was, probably, one of those strong holds ia 
which the ancient barons of Britain resided,wbenqnar. 
rds between rival chieftains, depredations for spoil and 
revenge, and occasional rebellion, called forth the mar* 
tial talents of a barbarous age, and rendered every no. 
bleman's seat a castle. It is now a fine ruin. It stands 
on a beautiful eminence, of a moderate height, abdut 
three miles south of Edinburgh, I walked half a mile 
from the main road through the fields, before I arrived 
at the gate, where I found a threat of .prosecution 
pMnted on a board, and the entrance of visitors strictly 
prohibited. My curiosity was, how*ever, stronger than 
my fears, and lywent over the whole ruin. 
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Like other castles it is sarrounded by loftj walls of 
stone, which^ as well as the castle its€ilf, are crowned 
with battlements and fortified J^y towers at the angles. 
The castle is not now inhabited ; its apartments were 
numerous, and although the roof has, in many places, 
fallen in, and the walls have, here and there, crumbled 
down, enough remains to give one a distinct impression 
of the plan. I ascended what appeared to have been 
the main stair-case ; it is constructed of free stone, in 
the spiral form, and is still entire and beautiful ; it 
led me to a lofty room with an arched ceiling, which 
had probably been the sceiv of many a sumptuous 
feast, and of many a story of warlike achietiynents. 
But it is no^ Inhabited only by a flock of pigeons, 
whieli flew out with loud flapping of wings as I en. • 
teredf. 

From this elevated situation I could look down upon 
almost Svery part of the riiin. It was a kind of fune* 
ral monument, of noble, royal, or heroic names, and a 
melsmcholy memorial of ages that are gone. 

It is not easy to say how much of Craigmillar Cas- 
* tie has claims to high antiq^uity, for it was burnt by 
the English in the year 1554, and tlierefore some parts 
of it must be modern. 

The whole ruin appears, however, to have stoen cen- 
turies roll away^ and the high grass waves on its wa^js, 
as it once did on those of Balclutha. * 

A REVIEW. 

« 

J! an. 18. — As I was this morning walking in thtf 
new town, I fell in with a military spectacl^e of some 
jnagnitude. The regulars and volunteqp were under- 
going a general review, before Lord Molra, the com- 
26* 
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mander in chief in Scotland. I happened to lie near 
to his lordship ttbd snite, while some thousands of men 
passed inspection, and afforded a spectacle both grand 
and b^utifaU So large a body of men, with all the 
apparatus and pomp of war, canOpt but give one a Tery 
impressiYe idea of those dreadfol scenes so falsely cal- 
led the JGields of g^ory. 

The highlanders still retain some badge distinctive 
of their country. I observed one regiment dressed 
like English soldiers, except that they wore plaid caps. 
But, both here and in London, considerable numbers 
of highlanders are to be teen who adhere fully to the 
indecofOQS and uncomfortable dress of their country. 
It consists of a plaid cap, a kelt, which is a kind of 
^ort petticoat, and a plaid or cloak, thrown loosely 
over the shoulders, with a smart military negligence, 
which gives them a very gallant appearance. They 
^tfar.also, plaid hose reaehing half way up the leg ; 
but, even^ow, in the depth of winter, they have no 
' other covering on the limbs. In a bleak and cold 
country, and at a period of the world when the com. 
fort of apparel is so generally understood, and' when 
also decency of personal appearance is so commonly 
regarded and practised, it is surprisiiig that the high- 
land dteis, however graceful it may appear, should not 
b^ho^y, as I am told It has been in part, rejected 
from Ihe army. But, I am aware that mankind are te. 
iiacious of national customs, however trivial. Peter 
found it less difficult to civilize the Russians, than to 
cut off their beards. 
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LEITH. 

Jan. S7.— On« walk to Leith, I visited tbe Botasi* 
cal garden. It is extensive and beautikil, but so simi. 
lar to oth^ gardens of the kind, that I shall make 
Tcry few remarks upon it. It possesses however one 
peculiar beauty^ The surface is vaued with a gentle 
acclivity which exhibits every thing to great advan- 
tage. 

There is a monument to the memory of Linna&us^ 
which was erected by Dr. Hope, the late professor of 
botany, and father of the prOpent celebrated professor 
of chemistry ; it is distinguished from most sepulchral 
monuments by the conciseness and chasteness of the 
inscription : 

" Linnseo posuit C. Hope." 

The walk to Leith 5s the finest ia the vicinity *f 
Edinburgh ; it ii^a^lean raised way, covered with hard 
gravel, and is more than a mile fn length ; the' ground 
slopes all the way to Leith, and besides the Botanical 
garden, a number of pleasing objects, among which are 
nurseries of fruit trees, and beautiful fields, contribute 
to render it peculiarly desirable. 

On this walk beggars take their stations #o|Bolicit 
alms. They are not permitted to beg in the stfeets of 
Edinburgh, and therefore resort to its environs. There 
is, however, a poor tMnd woman who sits almost con- 
tinually on the north oridge, but she never begs ; she 
merely attracts the attention of those who pass, by 
playing on the violin, while a little boy sits with a hat 
to receive the pence t^t may be dropped. 
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Leitb 19 the port of Edinburgh, and stands immedi- 
ately on the shore of the f'irth of Forth. It is an 
ancient place ; I obserTed one house to.day with the 
date of 1555 over the door. The streets are narrow 
and dirty, and there is a good deal of the stir and bus- 
tle of. commerce. It has a noble stone pier running off 
into the Firth, and they are now employed in con. 
strncting a large dock, similar to those of London and 
Liverpool. 

Leith is celebrated for an extensive manufactory of 
glass. This morning I have been admitted into the 
glass-houses, through thf mediation of a friend ; and 
the head of one of the establishments, who was a very 
civil and intelligent man, gave me every facility in 
.viewing the different operations. 

To a person who has not seen them, it is almost in. 
conceivable with what facility the artists mould the 
lipid 4MISS into e\ery form which can subserve utility, or 
gratify the demands of taste and splendour. Passing 
over subordinate operations, I will allude only to that 
by which window.glass is made, as it is possible, on 
account of the rare occurrence of such manufactories 
in our country, that you have not seen it. 

The artist dips his iron tube into the pot which con- 
tains t]|e|nelted metal,* and turns it around, repeated, 
ly, till a sufficient quantity of glass, forming a red-hot 
globular knob, adheres to the further end of the tube ; 
he then withdraws it from the fire, and rolls the glass 
upon an iron plate, till it has obtained an uniform 
density and roundness. He next begins to blow 
through the tube, and the solid mass, by repeated 
blowing, heating, and turning, is gradually inflated 

• The artists call melted glass, metal. 
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and expanded, till it appears on the end of the tube a 
great hollow sphere. NJthtng can appear more re* 
mote fro» the form of wiodow-^lass, and the operation 
by whftch this sphere becomes a flat extended surface, 
is the mo&t curtons of the whole. It is ejBTected in this 
manner : * 

The tube to which the globe of glass adheres is made 
to rest horizontally upon a firm support, while anothei^ 
tube, with a piece of red.hot glass upon it, is stack to 
the other side of the globe ; the first tube is now de* 
tached by a slight and dextero'QS blow, and, by the 
application cf a little cold Mpter to the neck of the 
sphere, which is thus aiade to crack in two ; the eeconid 
tabe still adheres and forms a conTenieot handle^ 
while, on the opposite side, there is now of course mi 
orifice ; upon this or ifiice the whole busiifess depends. 

For, the glob^ is now held at the mouth etf a flam* 
iog furnace, with the orifice in the fire. At the m0mBA^ 
whea the glass is red hot, tite artist causes the tube 
and globe to assume a rapid, but steady, rotary motion, 
and the centrifugal force makes the sphere flatten ra. 
pidly at the poles, while the orifice dilates and grows, 
every instant, wider and wider, till, in a twinkling, 
the globe yanishes, and the orifice, with a kind of flash, 
unfolds into the broad circumfesence of a wheel. The 
tube is its axis, and by means of this, the arti^ keeps 
it rapidly whirling, while he carries it through the 
cold air to the annealing furnace ; this is a large oven, 
where a low heat is maintained, which allows the glass • 
to consolidate slowly, and thus prevents it from 
cracking. These wheels are afterwards cut with the 
diamond, into squares, of which the middle one is the 
thickest ; there is a knob or protuberance in the cen- 
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tre of it, which one may often see in the entry windows 
of old houses in the United States. 

It is not easy to conceive of any thing more brilliant 
than the appearance of the red.hot glass at the moment 
when the globe becomes a wheel ; the workmen, la 
allusion to this circumstance, call the operation the 
ftfuhing of the glass. 

I saw the blowing of porter-bottles ; bnt this pro- 
cess I have already described. It requires three 
hands ; the first man merely dips the iron tube into 
the pot, takes out the glass, and rolls it on an iron 
plate, to give it a.propei^ form ; the second man blows 
it, and the third forms the mouth ; each workman is 
confined to his particular province, and does nothing 
else towards making the bottle. 

Their operations are performed with so much rapidi. 
tj^ that a common workman is required to blow 744 
iBDttes every day, or he does not receive full wages ; 
they usually blow about 800 a day, and their wages 
are from 34 to 26 shillings sterling a w6ek. 



No. LXXXIII.— EDINBUHt^H. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

Its buildings..... A magnificent beginning Professorships 

. Constellation of literary and scientiBc men in Edinburgh,,... 
Number of persons in the University....DiscJpline....Grinders. 

February 3.— « The Unive^Uy of Edinburgh was 
founded in the year 1582, by Queen Mary and James. 
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Although it is comparatiTely a modern institution, 
it has •acquired a reputation, so extensive and well* 
deserved, that a stratvger naturally looks for its build* 
ings the moment that he walks out for the first time in 
Edinburgh. He will find them in the old town ; the 
more ancient buildings are low and mean, and mtke no . 
%ure ; but there is a magnificent front of hewn stone^ 
facing a principal street of the old town, and forming 
a part of an extensive plan of university buildings, 
which they began to erdct, a few years ago ; this front, 
with a part of the wings, was completed, but their 
means failed, and this splendid monument of poverty 
and pride, rendered more impressive by an inscription 
coramemoratife of the royal origin of the University, 
remains a reproach to Scotland, and will soon, if neg- 
lected, becone a ruin. It is said that they are waiting 
for the termiuation of the present arduous struggle 
with France, when they hope to complete the plan. I 
have heard it facetiously remarked, that the completion 
of these buildings would be a serious misfortune to the 
professors, for as they would live in th^, it would 
take all their salaries to furnish the apartmejits with 
carpets. 

The salaries of the professors are small, but the most 
valuable part of their compensations is derived from 
the fees paid for tickets of admission to their respective 
courses of lectures. This circumstance proves a great 
stimulus to exertion, and there is, as might be expect, 
ed, a great disparity in the emoluments of the difierent 
professors. I believe there are no fellowships, and 
that the instruction of the University is perfornM||| by - 
the professors alone. These are very numerous ;— 
about twenty-four or twenty-six, if I am correctly in- 
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formed. Almost every branch of science is taii|^t ; 
the medical coorses occupy the most distinguished 
rank, but there is even a distinct professorship of ag« 
ricultore. 

Edinburgh presents a constellation of sci^nttfii: and 
literaj^y men, andvin proportion to its popixlation holds, 
in this respect^ a rank superior to that of any town in 
Britain, or perhttps in the world. The Uni^»er&ity 
embrnKes no small proportion of those ¥? ho. contribute 
to gi?e Edinburgh this honourable distinction, and 
among these, Professor Dugald Stewart nndoubt^ly 
holds the most conspicuous place, as a man of general 
literature, and of impressive classical eloquence. 

Dr. Gregory V professor of the practice of medicine, 
does honour to the memory of his father, the late Dr. 
Gregory, author of the Father's Legacy to his daugh. 
ters. 

Dr, Hope, successor of the late Dr. Black, fills the . 
chemical chair with much ability ; he gives a complete 
and learned course, and exhibits an unriyalled example 
of neatness and beauty of experimental illustration. 
^ The professorship nf anatomy is still in the family 
of the Monroes ; the present professor, who is now 
far advanced in life, has been a very distinguished man, 
but he has almost relinquished the active duties of the 
station, and transferred them to his son, who has been 
Dominated his colleague and successor. 

Professor Play fair is very able in the department of 
physics, and Mr. Leslie promises to fill with reputa. 
lion the place of hrs illustrious predecessor Dr. Rob i 
son. I do not pretend to give a complete account of 
the ornaments of the University, or of those of the 
town of Edinburgh. I ought not to omit, however; 



io mention Dr. Bariclay, an aj^le priyate lecturer on 
anatomy, Dr. Thomson, the author of a celebrated 
system qf chemistry, and Mr. Murray, a* private lee. 
'tarer on chemistry, a young man much distinguished 
for 9, clear philosophical mipd, and . a happy flow of 
luminjDus language. 

Dr. Anderson has been rendered famous by his edi. 
tion^of the British Poets and by his various literature ; 
the Bells are celebrated for tl]eir surgical works, and 
Dr. Brown and the two Dr. Duncans are well known 
to the medical and philosophical world. 

Literature and science here receive the approbation 
and attention which constitute one of their most pow. 
erful supports, and most gratifying rewards, and Edin- 
burgh appears to have less of the spirit of mercantile 
selfishness than such large towns generally possess. ' 

The buildings of the University do not contain 
chambers for the students ; they aBord merely lecture 
roonns, a library, and other public apartments. The 
professors^generally have houses in town. One of 
them has a hoi}se at the college gate ; it covers the 
spqt of ground on which the building stood that con. 
tained Darnley, Queen Mary's husband, when he was 
blown into the air, by the explosion of gun-powder. 

Tiere are at present in the University of Edinburgh, 
aboat fourteen hundred students in all the classes, 
and, of these, about five hundred are medical students, 
who are collected from almost every civilized country. 
JVIost of them are from the British islands, but there 
are. numbers from the continent of Europe, from the 
West Indies, and the United States. Of the latter 
description there are at present twenty-five in Edin- 
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burgh, and most of them are from States south of New 
England. 

I was present this morning at Dr. Gregory's lectare, 
and sat next to a yoang Hindu who is here, as a stu. 
dent of medicine. He is a young man of a gesteel 
appearance and an intelligent countenance ; you would 
hardly think it possible that an oHve complesion could 
aff<)rd so handsome a face. 

The lecture happened to be upon the diseases of 
Europeans in the Asiatic countries, and I could per- 
ceive this young man's countenance change, every time 
that Hindustan was mentioned. 

I do not know what degree of discipline is etercised 
among the younger classes of students in (his Univer- 
sity, but there appears to be none among those belong- 
ing to the medical school. They lodge in pri?a(e 
houses in town, and spend their titne as fhey please, 
nor does there appear to be any responsibility, except 
that created by the ultimate esan^ination for the hon. 
ours of the University, a distinction for wifich only a 
small proportion apply. » 

The eiEaminations are conducted ia Latin, and as it 
is not every candidate who is a sufficient adept either 
in this language, or in the several branches of medical 
science, to meet the ordeal with safety, recourse is had 
to the aid of a class of men, known here by the ap- 
pellation oi grinders. They teach young men to learn 
by rote, the series of Latin questions and answers 
which experience has shewn, may be commonly expect, 
ed, and by grinding ^.h^m (as it is called) in this man- 

. tier, from day to day, they at last enable ignorance 
and dulness to blunder along, through an examinatio^i. 
I received this account from an American, who was 
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then himself undergoing tlie honourable operation of 
grinding. 

The family of the Man roes hare been so long con. 
Tersaut with anatomy in this unirersity, that they have 
coUtcted a fine anatomical museum ; it is Jess exton. 
sive than that of Hunter in London, but, so similar in 
its plan, that I shall make no particular remarks upon 
it. 
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A funeral concert for Pitt, CornwalHs^iand Nelson....The com- 
pany....The music....An escape.... Danger of being crushed by 
9 fall of rocks from Salisbury Craig. 

A FUNERAL CONCERT, 

Feb. 15.— The people of these islands have been ' 
recently called to mourn for three of their most dis. 
tinguished men \ one illustrious in the cabinet, one in 
the fielcf, and one on the seas ; it is hardly necessary 
to add that I allude to Pit f^ Cornwallis^ and Nelson, 

THe occasion has been seized, by an Italian here, of 
the name of Corri, to persuade the fashionable world 
of Edinburgh, that nO method of honouring the illus- 
trious dead, can be so proper as to pour two hundred 
guineas into Mr. Corri's purse. To afford the best 
opportunity of doing it, in an agreeable way, he open- 
ed his spacious rooms, which are fitted up in an elegant 
style, for public'concerts, and invited the town to come 
and mourn, or hear him and his fiddlers do It for them. 
I will not be so ill natured as to suppose that none of 
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the audience sympathized with the dirges of Mr. Corri ; 
there were doubtless many sincere mourners, but^ pro- 
bably, the musicians were not in the number. 

In company with a friend, I attended a few ladies of 
our acquaintance, and the ocTcasion gave me an op^or. 
tunity of seeing most of the beauty, fashion, and rank 
of Edinburgh. 

There was a great collection of people, but there 
was nothing in their appearance which could distln. 
guish them from other fashionable assemblies, unless U 
was a greater proportion of -handsome faces than is 
common. 

Many of the Scotch ladies are pretty ; they have 
generally fine complexions, with a profusion of coloui" 
proceeding from good health, which is mtich promoted 
by their uncommon activity, for, they walk a great 
deal and very fast. 

The company were all in mourning, .the gentlemen 
• in black, and the ladies in the same colour, or, in white 
with mourning ribbons and trimmings. 

The music was, of course, solemn, and there were 
two pieces in particular, that were uncommonly im- 
pressive. In one of them which began thus ; ^* The 
trumpet shall sound"— the trumpet did sound, and 
excited emotions (one day to be realized) of the most 
awful, grand and affecting character. In the other 
piece ; " Forgive blest shade the tributary tear*'— the 
soft and plaintive air of the music awakened feelings 
of an opposite but not incongruous character. 

We retired with our friends to supper at the house 

of , and sat down to a most friendly, social, and 

delightful jrepast ; it was with real regret that I heard 
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the great bell strike twice s\x^ and the watchman cry 
*^ past twelve o'clock !" 

Feb. ^.— *We had some of our countrymen to dine 
with us, as it was Washington's birth.day, and drank 
to the memory of the man ^ '' first in war, first in 
peace^ and first in the hearts of his countrymen." 

AN ESCAPE. 

March 5— A very fine morning induced me to 
spend several hours in exploring Salisbury Craig, for 
the purpose of investigating its mineralogy. As I havb 
mentioned it before, I shall now add nothing more 
concerning its form, than that it consists partly of 
huge perpendicular columns of ragged rock, reaching 
from its summit down a variable depth, which, I should 
suppose, may be from 70 to 120 feet. Immediately at 
the foot <^f the perpendicular cliffs, there commences 
a sloping but almost perpendicular descent) formed by 
the accumulated ruins of the higher parts of the moun. 
tain, which have been gradually worn away, or vio. 
lently broken, by frost, rains and wind, till they have, 
in the long progress of time, formed an acclivity of 
perhaps two or tkree hundred feet* 

My path was along the foot of the perpendicular 
cliffs, and immediately on the summit of the sloping 
part\)f the mountain. You will have a perfect idea of 
the scene, by calling to mind the east* and west moun. 
tains near New-Haven, and magnifying their size con. 
^iderably. 

1 ascended at the eastern .extremity, and pursued a 
braad road made by the stone diggers, till it terminat- 
ed in a very narrow foot path, where immediately over 
my head, were the perpendicular clifl's, and below my 
ileet) a giddy des.cent to the bottom of the mountain. 
27* 
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Stopping frequently to examine tbe rocks, and select, 
ing whatever was curious or instroctife, I pursued my 
course at leisure} not-without some solicitude, lest a 
false step, or a stone faithless to my foot, should throw 
roe down. 

Coasting along the front of the mountain, I had 
nearly reached its northern extremity, when I was 
induced by some promising appearances to clamber up, 
oyer a great mass of loose and broken stones, where I 
pursued my observations at leisure, and had collected 
^ome interesting fossils. The aspect of the cliffs that 
bung over me was here particularly threatening ; being 
ragged and ruinous, they were full of fissures, and 
seemed ready to fall. I confess the thought crossed 
my mind, that this might happen while I was there, 
and the occasional fall of a fragment made me watch. 
. ful, although it did not seriously alarm me. 

At this moment I .heard a crack from above, and 
looking up, saw, with consternation, a mass in the 
act of splitting from the cliff. Happily, there was, a 
little before me, a rock, projecting from the side of 
the mountain, in such'a manner, as to afford Jbehind it, 
a little recess or shelter. With a desperate effort^ 
I sprang forward over the stones and took shelter be. 
hind the friendly cliff, till the desolation had pas. 
sed by. 

One large fragment struck a few feet above where I 
had stood, and, rebounding, flew, with amazing velo. 
city, down the mountain, passing, at about the height 
of a man's breast from the ground, directly over the 
place which I had occupied. 

In my flight I had lost my cane and the minerals 
which I valued most. While I was debating whether 
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I wotrld TCDture back after them, and was already 
stepping forward for the purpose, another mass which 
must have weighed several tons, broke off from the 
cliffy and came thundering down, with a terrible noise, 
filling the air with dust, fragments and flying rocks, and 
covering with ruin and* desolation, all that tract of the 
mountain where I had been, and to which I was re. 
turning. Had it, only for an instant, delayed to fall, 
I should have been in the midst of the space which 
it swept, and some one else would have related my 
story. 

After this second rupture, I had no disposition to 
return, and with unfeigned gratitude for my preser. 
vation, I made safe my retreat, with all possible, expe- 
dition. 

Such was the noise produced by this fall of rocks 
and stones, that the people in the vicinity and about 
the palace of Holy rood-House, came running out to 
learn the cause. # 

By this incident, comparatively trifling, I was led 
to realize, very forcibly, thahorrprs of those dreadful 
Alpine avulsions^ where peaks of mountains fall, and 
bury plains, valleys, and villages, In awful and instan- 
taneous ruin. 
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No. LXXXV.— EDINBURGH. 

An unceremonious 8api>er....Grati{ying freedom of manners.... 
A distinguished literary man...^ family sc^ne. 

A SUPPER. 

I was invited, nbt long since, with the gentlemen 
^ho are my immediate companions, to a supper at a 
private house in Edinliurgh, and it was one of the most 
pleasant that I have ever seen. There was a circle of 
ladies and gentlemen, but the formalify of mixed par. 
ties was entirely banished by the manner in which this 
was conducted. Instead of silting down in a solemn 
circle, the company sat, stood, or walked, as they 
pleased, without the smallest embarrassment or re- 
strailnt, and thus every person had an opportunity of 
conversing with every other. 

Two or three tables, in different parts of a large 
room, were spread with a cold collation. Each per. 
son partook of the refreshments when he pleased, and 
thus conversation was made the principal entertain, 
ment. 

The distinguished professor at whose house we were, 
is the pride and ornament of the University, and of 
Scotland. With a countenance -strongly marked with 
the lines of intellect ; with an expression of thought, 
approaching almost to severity, but, in conversation, 
softened with great benignity ; and with manners, 
uniting every thing of dignity and ease, he, even at first 
sight, impresses a stranger forcibly with an idea of his 
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superiority. Wheo he speaks, \?bether in his lecture, 
room or in cooT^rsation, he draws forth the resources 
of VL highly enriched and polished mind ; he charms the 
hearer by the beauty of his language and the fine ca. 
dence of his voice, and arrests his attention by the en. 
ergy and boldness of his eloquence. 

There was a nobleman prc^sent, who is distinguished 
as a mineralogist, and who is well known here among 
men of science. He was a modest, affable, and Intel, 
ligeut man, plain in his dress, and free from any ap- 
pearance of assumed superiority. Indeed, as far as I 
have had opportunities of observing, there is much af. 
fability of manners, and freedom from ostentation, in 
the people of rank in this country ; on common occa- 
sions they cannot be distinguished from other people, 
and such is the good sense of the age and country, that 
the merits of a commoner may render him illustrious ; 
and nobility and hereditary fortune will not save a 
-weak or foolish man from contempt. 

Some of the nobility carry their plainness of dress 
even to a fault. I once met a nobleman in this island 
who was a striking instance of the truth of this remark; 
His dress was scarcely decent, being very rusty, appa- 
rently old, and spotted witl> snuE 

A FAMILY SCENE. 

Aprii 1— The objects which principally arrest the 
attention of a traveller in a country like this, are such 
as gratify his curiosity and enlarge his information, ra- 
ther than interest his atTectious and attach his hear^ 
Generally, his residences are two short, and his transit 
lions too rapid, to admit of much intimate familiarity 
with private life. 
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Hence, public objects will command most of hfs 
time, and he will be foand^ most fregueotly) sarveylng 
towers, casHes, cathedrals, fields of battle, moseoms, 
theatres, und landscapes. But, pictures of such ob. 
jects, although generally gratifying, will not entirely 
satisfy your mind, my dear brother. ^ You will wish to 
go with me into the quiet scenes of domestic life, and 
to obserre vhow far the people of a - foreign country 
think, act, and feel, like those with whom we have 
been accustomed to associate at home ; and thus the 
nest minute delineations of priTate manners, and the 
most unreserred communications of personal history, 
will become interesting to you. This is a species of 
information which is the least of all accessible to a 
stranger) and, wh^n obtained, requires some discretion 
in the communication, even to one's friends. 

The state of society in Edinburgh is such, that it is 
possible for a stranger, under favouring circumstan. 
ce8,'to become an inmate of family scenes, and, in 
some measure, a partner in domestic confidence. It 
has been my fortune to be familiar in several families, 
and almost domesticated in one. I came here with the 
cast of feeling and deportment which had Iseen nato.. 
rally induced by being for some time conversant with 
the reserved and cautious manners of London ; nor 
was I prepared to expect any other welcome than that 
of civility and general politeness. It happened that one 
of my earliest introductions was at a Iraase where there 
were ladies. At my first Tisit, the mother only was 
a^ home, and although I should not have been disap. 
pointed had it been otherwise, I was much gratified by 
an unexpected cordiality of matiners which produced 
assurance and ease. At a subsequent visit I was in^ 
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troducedto an interesting young lady, a daughter of 
the matron whom I had seen before. I had no idea of 
any thing more than a respectful and somewhat distant 
civility, and bowed accordingly, as she entered the 
room from the opposite jside ; bat yrhen she advanced 
with the same air of ease and frankness as her m otter 
had exhibited, I felt at once gratified by the circum. 
stance, atnd still sotnewhat ashamed of the reserve which 
I had manifested. Yet I had, no reason to consider 
this deportment as being in the least peculiar, but only 
as a fair specimen of the cordial and gratifying man. 
uers so common among those families in Scotland^ 
which have not been tinctured with foreign ideas and 
fashionable ceremony. 

A few days after, I ^as invited to take tea and sup- 
per in the same family ; I found a mixed circle of their 
friends, principally young people, and the erening was 
passed in dancing Scotch reels to the music of the pia- 
no, upon which the young ladies performed successive, 
ly. The utmost affability, ease and cordiality charac- 
terized the manners of the company, and it was pleas, 
ing to see parental dignity going hand in hand, with 
that degree of familiarity which makes parents not the 
severe censors, but the companions of their children. 

The party retired at a sea€onable hour, and when 
they came to bid good njght, which the Scotch always 
do in an affectionate manner, they joined hands in a 
circle, and sung in concert a little farewell song. It 
was impossible to be present at such a scene with feel- 
ings of entire indifference. 

From that time I was so familiar in this family that 
the usual observances of ceremony were, in a great 
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measure, dispensed with, •and my Tisits were made 
without a very punctilious regard to/ashionable rales. 
In short, I found their manners almost identified with 
those which prevail in New- England, and if I was some, 
times disposed to smile at their Scotch words and Scotch 
pronunciation, it was still more frequently in their 
power to retaliate, by puzzling me with questions and 
phrases which have rarely been heard by a traiRatiantic 
ear. It was never done, however, unless I had pro- 
Toked it, and then it was always accompanied by spor- 
tiveness and good nature^ This was a religious family; 
their seat at church wb« always at my service, and when 
I supped with them I was occasionally present at the 
family worship. Among religious families here, it is 
usual, before supper, to attend prayers ; a hymn is 
previously sung, besides reading a cliapter, and all the 
.family kneel upon the floor, while the master of the 
house pra^s. 

I was present to-day at a dinner in this family with 
an American friend ; we met a large party, and were 
much gratified with their cordial manners. " Perpe- 
tual peace and friendship between Great- Britain and 
the United States," was given as a toast by the head of 
the family, and was promptly echoed by the company. 
The Scotch appear to be /very averse to 4he idea of 
war with us, and all those wjth whom I converse, ex- 
press their wishes that the existing difiereuces may be 
amicably adjusted. Our host, alluding to my compa- 
nion and myself, remarked that it was a very delight, 
ful thing to see people born and educated 3000 miles 
from each other, sitting down in friendship at the same 
iable, and fiudiug a common language, mutual feelings^; 
and identical manners. 
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In the eveniDg I was one of a party from the same 
house to vhit the assembly rooms ; they are spacious 
and elegant, and, as it was a pnbiic evening there was a 
great crowd of people as spectators. The dancing was 
elegant, bat, a French dancing master had taoght them 
so many feats of activity that the young ladies might 
iiave been mistaken for opera dancers. It is an unfor. 
tunate thing to encourage a taste for a species of danc- 
ing which can. hardly be c^templated with pleasure 
even in an actress. 
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Custom when a person die9....Peculiar phraseology... .Hospitai- 
lity and friendly disposttions of the Scotch... Dram drinking 
....Hot toddy and its effects,. ..Similarity of manners between 
Scotland and New-England. ...Anecdote. ...A marriage ring...^ 
Scotch good n/^Af.. ..Peculiar Scotch dishes.. .J'orridge, Hag- 
gess.^ 

INCIDENTS AND REMARKS. 

Some weeks ago I received a written notice of the* 
^eath of a gentlenmti in this city to whom 1 had been 
Indebted for some hospitable and gratifying attentions* 
I know not whether this custom is peculiar to Edin. 
l>urgh, but I have not met with it ip any ot\er place ; 
it seems that when any person dies here, all his friends 
9.nd intimate acquaintance deceive notes, communicat- 
in|Lthe painful information. This gentleman was a 
clergyman, and was much revered and beloved in Edin*- 
l>urgh ; and with rery good reason^ for he was an ex. 

TOL. II, 28 
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cellent man ; he had a winning affability and an affeC' 
tionate familiarity of manners that secured the hearts 
of those around him^ while the living power of Chris, 
tianity shone in his life and conversation. The morning 
after his death (before I had been informed of it) I 
sent over a servant to inquire concerning him ; she 
came back with a sorrowful countenance and 'said, 
'* he is gone to his rest sir !" a peculiar phrase which 
is used here to convey the distressing tidings of death. 

After what I have already said, it is quite soperftu. 
ous to inform you that the Scotch are a friendly and 
hospitable people. Of this I see more and more evi. 
dence, the longer I am among them ; their attentions are 
often spontaneous, unexpected and highly useful. Not 
long ago a gentleman belonging to Glasgow, a parti- 
cular friend of one of our friends, called at our lodg. 
ings, for the purpose of making our acquaintance, that 
he might shew us civilttips, when we should visit Glas- 
gow. • 

I brought but few letters of introduction to Edin- 
burgh, because I did not wish to create too many de- 
mands upon my time, but I have found my acquaint- 
ance constantly extending, and it has been necessary to 
decline civilities tendered, in many instances, without 
previous obligation, and therefore the mor^ honourable 
to the hospitality of the one party, and the more gra. 
tifying (o the feelings of the other. 

There is a custom in Scotland which would appear 
somewhat singular l:o Am.erican ladies. Immediately 
after the cloth is removed, rum, gin, whisky, or other 
ardent spirits are placed upon the table, and the ||idy 
Avho presides offers each guest a dram ; the thing is 
not veiled under any polite periphrasis, for the que&- 
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iioD is pat ID palpable terms ; \?iH you drink a dram ? 
The answer is commonly in the affirmative, and a glass 
of raw spirits is pojired out, without watcfr, and passed 
from one to another, each individual drinking success 
sively from the same glass, which is replenished as fast 
as it is emptied. This practice is general, and nearly 
as common among ladies as gentlemen, but the dram is 
always drunk with moderation, and seems to be merely 
an interlude, before the regular round of wine. drink, 
iug commences. Healths are drunk with wrine during 
dinner, as with us, and this is common in England 
also* Both dinners and suppers, when they are meant 
to be hospitable, are here concluded by the, drinking 
of hot toddy. A pitcher of hot water is placed upon 
the table, and each guest is furnished with a large foot, 
glass.holding nearly a pint, in which he misses his wa. 
ter, spirits and sugar, in such proportions as be plea, 
ses ; whisky is preferred on these occasions, but that 
of the highlands, which is the best, is so expensive, in 
consequence of the exoise, that it is not universally 
used. 

Each foot-glass has a small wooden ladle, which is 
employed to dip the hot toddy out, into wine glasses, 
from which it is drunk. 

The ladies are not supplied with foot.glasses, but 
the gentlemen occasionally lade out some of their own 
hot toddy into the wine glasses of the ladies, who thus 
partake of this beverage, although with much modera- 
tion. . * 

You will "perhaps infer that such habits must lead 
to intemperance ; it cannot be doubted that they have 
a bad tendency, and, although I have never seen a sin. 
gle instance of excess, in this way, it may well be pre. 
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sumed that the fumeg of such a hot inebriating mir. 
ture, must occasionally turn the brains of parties not 
restrained by considerations of decorum or of reli. 
gion. 

And indted, among the most sober people^ it is easy 
to perceive some exhilaration pi|oduced by the hot tod. 
dy, as they sit and sip from hour to hour, and it some, 
times happens that a circle, before mute, becomes sad. 
denly garrulous and brilliant. 

We know sufficiently well, that there is, and that 
there must necessarily be, a general similarity of man. 
ners between two nations descended from a common 
stock, and when we find this similarity existing in the 
minuter as well as the more important traits it is pecu. 
liarly gratifying. 

I was a guest in a party not long since, when dinner 
was se4;ved in the usual manner, and the ladies retired 
from table into thedrawjng-room ; the gentlemen soon 
followed, and tea was sent round as with us ; tlie gen- 
tlemen and ladies, intermingling their chairs, engaged 
in easy conyersation, and music soon followed ; and 
here again the sifnilarity holds good, for miisic was 
made to speak the voice of love, while both iuslromen. 
tal and vocal harmony coincided to~ give effect to the 
gentle solicitation ; — 

" Tarry a while with me my love !** 

Surely there ought to be something real in a passiov 
whose praises are celebrated equally on the banks of 
the Forth, the Ganges, and the Connecticut. The 
«sme interest is manifested here in every thing con- 
nected with this subject as with us, and Scotland adds 
ene more proof that ^^ love extends his dominion 
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wherever humanity can be ^ound." — The same spor- 
tiTe alla&ions, the same reports of supposed partiali. 
ties, the same credulity in admitting, and the same im. 
prudence in circulating them, gi?e here a cast to the 
conversation of young people, which proves that the 
human heart is every where actuated 4)y similar feel- 
ings- 

I have been at a private party at a village near Ed in. 
burgh, where the favourite Scotch amus^ent of danc 
ing was concluded by a supper of more than common 
style and ceremony. When the dessert came on, we 
Ivere given to understand that a marriage ring was con. ' 
cealed in one of the cusCtirds, and I need not assure 
jou that the custards were in much demand, nor that 
they were eaten with more than common avidity ; the 
prize came to a young lady, and it was considered as a 
happy hymeneal omen. 

The manners of th# Scotch are full of affection and 
cordiality ; — on parting, after their little social inter. 
Tiews, they all shake hands with each' other, and with 
the strangers who may be present; the ladies do it as 
well as the gentlemen, nor is it a mere formality, but 
the frank and warm expression of generous feelings ; 
one hearty Scotch good night is worth a thousand bows 
of ceremony. 

The food which is seen at genteel Scotch tables is 
very similar to that used in England, and wi^th us, but 
they still retain some of their own national dishes. I 
have often, at supper, met with what they call por- 
ridge; it is made in the same manner as our hasty.pud. 
ding, only dat.meal is used instead of the flour of In. 
dian corn ; the porridge is eaten with milk, and al- 
though it is not unpleasant, it is much inferior to the. 
28* ' 
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hasty-pudding. A few years ago, durhig the great 
scarcity, American IndiiKi meal was imported into Scot. 
If nd, but the Scotch considered it as inferior to their 
'oat.meftK 

At the house of a Scotch clergyman, with whom I 
was familiarly acquainted, I happened to mention that 
I had never yet met with the haggess in Scotland, 
although its praises had been sung by their faTonrite 
poet Burns. Not long after I was invited to dine at 
the same house, and the haggess was produced smok« 
ing upon the table. I cannot tell you its composition 
better than in ^ the words of Johnson * it is *' a mass 
of meat, made of the entrails of a sheep, chopped 
small, with herbs and onions, suet and spices, and en- 
closed in the maw." This singular compound is boil, 
ed and brought to the table without being stripped of 
its entelope^ it is cut into slices, like pudding, and 
eaten without atiy addition. Its taste is fat and heavy, 
nor did I feel any regret that the haggess was not an 
American dish. 
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^ friend of Dr. Witherspgipn....Origin of the letters on educa- 
tbn.,..Dr. Rush....Hume....His death not tranquil... Persuad- 
ild his mother into infidelity.... An American duel....Walk to 

St. Catharine's Well:....Sky larks Petroleum,.. .Threshing 

machine. 

ANECDOTES. &c. 

April 3. — I have been favoured with the acquaint- 
ance of a very venerable* and respectable man here, 
who was an early and tlitimate friend of Dr. Wither- 
spoon. He informs me that those letters on the edu- 
cation of children, which are printed in Witherspoon's 
works, were written originally to himself, aod that 

they took their rise ia this way. Mr. -^ had an 

infant son, and his mind began of course to be direct- 
ed to the subject of education ; he expressed his soli, 
citude to his friend, as they sat, one evening, convers. 
ing together, and requested his advice, which was so . 
readily and ably given, that he was immediately urged 
to commit his sentiments to writing ; this he did in 
the epistolary form, and such was the origin of some of 
the best observations that were ever made on this sub- 
ject ; I have Itad the pleasure of seeing the original 
manuscript, which is still in the hands of the gentle, 
man to whom it was addressed. 

He was intimate with Dr. Rush when he was k stu- 
dent-of medicine in Edinburgh 30 years ago, and spoke 
of him to me in such terms as could not but be grate, 
ful to an American. This distinguished physiciati 
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mast hare given early indications of the superioritj 
^hich he has since exhibited, for this is not the only 
instance in which I have met with a person in this 
eoantry who was impressed with sentiments of admi. 
ration for on^ who was then a youth and onknown to 
the world. 

From the same venerable friend of Dr. Witherspoon, 
I have derived the following circumstances concerning 
Hume, with whom this gentleman was well acquainted. 
He alleges that this sceptical philosopher did not die 
in all that composure, or rather that impious levity of 
mind, which has been ascribed to him, by the ardent 
hut indiscreet zeal of his' friend Adam Smith ; he cites 
the testimony of the nurse who attended the bed-side of 
Hume at the trying hour, and she asserted that Jie died 
in horror, I am sensible that the evidence of a person 
in so humble a station stands very little chance of being 
received, in opposition to the high authority of Adam 
Smith and Dr. Black. 

The following circumstances will not have to combat 
r similar difficulties. I derived them from the same 
source with that which I have mentioned. 

It seems that Hume received a religious education 
from his mother, and, early in life, was the snbject of 
strong and hopeful religious impressions ; but, as he 
approached manhood, they were effaced, and confirmed 
infidelity succeeded. Maternal partiality, however 
alarmed at first, came, tt length, to look, with less 
and less pain, upon this declension, add filial love and 
reverence seems to have been absorbed in the pride of 
philosophical scepticism. For, Hume now applied 
himself with unwearied, and, unhappily, with success* 
ful efforts, to sa^ the foundation of his mother's faith. 
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Having succeeded in this dreadful work, he went 
abroad into foreign countriet^ and, as he was returning, 
an express met him in London, with a letter from his 
mother, informing him that she was in a deep decline,*' 
and could not long survive ; she said she found herself 
without any support in her distress ; *that he had taken 
away that source of comfort,. upon which, in all cases 
of affliction, she used to rely, and that a#e now found 
her mind sinking into despair ; she did not doubt that 
her SOD would afford her some substitute for her reli* 
gTon, and she conjured him to hasten to her, or, at 
least, to send her a letter, containing such consolations 
as philosophy can afford to a dying mortal. *Hume 
was overwhelmed with anguish, on receiving this letter, 
and hastened to Scotland in post.chaises and four, tra- 
velling nijjht and day, but, before he arrived, his 
mother expired. 

No permanent impression seems however to have 
been made on his mind by thh most trying event, and 
whatever remorse he miglrt have felt at the moment, 
he soon relapsed into his wonted scorn, and obduracy 
of heart. 

One would suppose that such a circumstance must 
have embittered his dying moments, and ^ould of itself 
have produced all the horror ascribed to him by his' 
female attendant. 

A circumstance has occurred during my residence 
in Edinburgh, which has excited some conversation 
here. The sentiment of honour which flourishes so 
vigorously in the breasts of many of our countrymen at 
home, does not always remain inactive when they tra.* 
vel abroad. It produced, not long since, a ch^lenge 
between two of our young Americans^ members of the 
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Edinburgh medical clMses. I do not know the came. 
The magistrates interferedf and bound them to keep 
the peace ; but the young heroes were too full of 
honour for that, and away they posted to England, 
with their seconds who were also Americans. When 
they arrived on the ground, they stripped themselves, 
according to the most approved custom of duellists, of 
all their clot|ps as far as the waist, that the balls might 
not carry into the expected wounds, any irritating 
fragment of cloth. It seems, however, that there was 
a secret understanding between the seconds, that no 
blood should be shed on the occasion, and^ after the 
combatants had fired powder onli/ at each other^ a suf. 
ficient number of times, their honour ^as declared to 
be purged, and they returned to Edinburgh, covered, 
as they imagined, with glory* The thing however 
' transpired, and, as you may suppose, excited much ridi- 
cule. 

The conduct of too many of our young countrymen 
abroad, is such as to give no yery favourable impros- 
sion of our social refinement, or national morals ; nor 
can we wonder at the disadvantageous opiolon of the 
American character which prevails too generally in 
Europe. It is not long since a young man, originally 
from the West.Indies,J>ut educated at a New. England 
college, killed a fellow-student h^re, a youth from Ire. 
land, in a duel ; the deed was done within a mile of 
Edinburgh, and the survivor was compelled to fly ; he 
secreted himself in the country, till an American vessel, 
sailing from Greenock for New- York, afforded him an 
opportunity of escaping. * 

Duels are uncommon in Scotland, and they are view, 
ed much in the same light as in New.£ngland. I have 
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hesttd of only one here this winter, and that was 
fought, a few days ifince, oo^he sand-flats at Leith, by 
two merchants of that place. Whether ike^ also fired 
powder only^ I do bot know, but neither of them re. 
cei?ed any injury. 

WALK TO ST, CATHARINE'S WELL. 

April 4.-— We had the pleasure of the company of 

Mr. D , one of our most esteemed Scotch friends, 

at breakfast this morning, and soon after, he went with 
the gentlemen of our family, and myself, on a circui. 
tons walk of ten miles, into the country. 

The morning was one of the finest of the season, 
and, on every side, the sky larks werto singing and 
mounting higher than th^ eye could distinguish them. 

The sky lark of this inland, so much celebrated by 
the poets, is much smaller than our meadow lark ; it rs 
of a brown colour, and possesses a melodious voice 
and a never ceasing variety of notes. They do not 
mount with a rapid motion, but with a kind of hovering 
and winnowing of the air, still rising perpendicularly, 
and soaring to the very clouds. 

Our principal object was St, Catharine's Well,. a 
spring about three miles from Edinburgh, on whose 
surface the mineral oil, or petroleum is usually found 
floating. We carri^ out a little apparatus, for the 
purpose of collecting some, but we* did not find it 
flowing in sufficient quantity. It covered the water, 
however, with a beautiful film, which reflected various 
hues of light from the sun beams. Having engaged a 
man who lived on the spot to collect a quantity of it 
for us when it should flow in greater abundance, we 
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continaed our walk Along the foot of the Pentlasd- 
hiils. 

As we were passing a farm yard, we stopped to see 
a threshing machine, then in operation, which, being 
worked by two horses, performs the whole business of 
threshing, winnowing, riddling, and delivering ont the 
straw, and with snch rapidity, that two or three hun. 
dred bushels are but a moderate day's work. 

The remainder of our walk, although delightfully 
pleasant, afforded nothing more interesting than finely 
diversified views, from the tops of several hills which 
we ascended. 



No. LXXXVfir.— EDINBURGH. 

Low opinion entertained in Great Britain of the United States.... 
Much ignorance on this subject.... Americans have contri- 
buted to increase these impressions.... American literature 
held very cheap....Opinions of a man of literature ou this sub- 
ject....Opinion8 of two distinguished people who had travelled 
in America, concerning the state of society, manners, &c.... 
A titled man a preacher. 

OPINIONS CONCERNING AMESftBAN LITERATURE 
AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 

April 19.— There is one acquisitifin which an Ame- 
rican traveller in Britain will necessarily make, that 
will, in all probability, be very different from any 
thing he had anticipated ; I mean a stock of humility, 
or at least of raortificatioB, d^ved from the low opin- 
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ion whicb be will find entertyned on this side of the " 
water, concerning many things in his own country. 

I know there are individuals, and they are conside. 
rably nnmeroas, whose admiration of America knows 
no boun4s ; whose language concerning us is always 
that of extraTagant encomium, and who heap odium 
npon their own country, in proportion as they exagge. 
rate the advantages of ours. . 

A few, (I ans sorry to say, that as far as my obser- 
vation extends they are very few) possess correct infor- 
mation and make that rational and candid estimate of 
the United States, which an unprejudiced American 
can hear without displeasure. People of this descrip. 
tion are less numerous in England than in Scotland, 
where there is much more kindness towards us, and 
some share of real knowledge, concerning the Ameri. 
can republics. 

But, the generaj fact is otherwise. The greater 
number of people in both England and Scotland have 
but a very vague and incorrect notion of our geography, * 
institutions, history, politkal divisions, and state of 
society and manners ; and they listen, apparently with 
incredulity and impatience, to any accounts of the 
country which exhibit a favourable representation of 
it, especially if there be an express or implied compa- 
rison to the disadi^a^age of this. Nor, indeed, is it 
very extraordinary that this should be the case ; we 
have ourselves been instrumental in bringing it about. 
Wfe have exhibited so much of the flatulency of na- 
tional vanity, and have made so many arrogant demands 
upon the admiration of the European world, that.it is 
no wonder they have been disgusted. In our newspa- 
pers, in our anniversary orations, in many of our con- 
¥(^L. II. 29 * 
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gressional speeches, and even in occasional sermonsr, 
"we have praised ourselves with so little decency, and 
have monopolized with so little reserve every attribute 
of freedom, heroism, intelligence, and virtue, that we 
cannot be surprised if other countries should be some. 
what reluctant to concede, what we so indecorously 
demapd. They even doubt whether there can be much 
reality where there is so much vaunting, and in too 
many'instances they do us the injustice to believe, that 
our manners have" the coarseness and turbulence of the 
barbarous ages, and that our political liberty is little 
less than general licentiousness. 

Our literary reputation ]s even at a still lower ebb. 
Of. this no one needs any proof who reads the literary 
journals and reviews of Britain. I do not derive my 
Impressions on this subject from th^ splenetic and cap- 
tious spirit which too many of them exhibit towards 
everi/ American production, but from the accidental 
droppings of conversation, and the general impression 
which is easily discovered by associating, with freedom, 
in British circles. 

I called this morning upon a literary man in this 
city, and the cbnversation turned upon American lite- 
rature. He was pleased to allow the Americans much 
genius, much^keenness and /energy of intellect, and a 
considerable share of information^ but he thought we 
bad not yet attained io ta'ste^ and that most of our 
literary productions were turgid and bombastical. I 
admitted that the charge was, to a considerable degree, 
well founded, but, took the liberty to assure him that 
there was much sound literature and correct taste ia 
the country, of which the European world had no evi- 
dence ; because many of our writers are ardent young 
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men, too often, little qualified for the tasks which they 
undertake, while most of those who are able to do ys 
honour are too busy, too diffident^ oY ^too indolent to 
commence authors. 

There is a serious impression existing in this country 
that wc are in the childhood of literature ; that we 
have no taste for the manly beauties of correct compo- 
sition, and that the tinsel of epithet, and the sound of 
pompous declamation are alone acceptable to us. It 
must b^ confessed that the impression is not ii^olly 
unk)unded ; but the thing has been greatly exaggerated, 
and some of our bjest productions have been very little 
read on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is, without doubt, an interesting thing to Ameri- 
cans, to know in what estimation they are held in the 
old countries of Europe. It is however difficult to 
find those who are well qualified to judge ; and he who 
forms his opinion of us from the f^istidious decisions of 
uncandid criticism ; from ihepetuiant volumes of Eu- 
ropean travellers in America ; or from the popular bias 
of the majority in these islands, will be as far from the 
truth, as he who listens to our own inflated orators, or 
to the profuse and undistinguishing panegyric of our 
European admirers. 

April 25.— I hare had an opportunity of conversing 
to-day with two parsons, who are very correct judges 
of these subjects. ^ 

I rode out in company with a Scotch friend, to 

breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. , at their place in 

the country. They formerly resided several years, arid 
travelled very extensively in America,, for which rea- 
sons their observations deserve peculiar attention. 
They are both natives of Britain. Mrs. — has a 
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little American garden, where she cultivates, with much 
ci^re, a considerable collection of American plants, 
shrubs and trees ^ she is very fond of this garden, and 
admits nothing into it which is not of transatlantic ori. 
g?h. These interesting people live in all the simplicitv 
and retirement of a country life. Their house is only 
a neat cottage ; it is a small stone building, only one 
story high, with a thatched roof and a few handsome 
rooms. It is situated in the midst of a farm which 
Mr — — cultivates with assiduity^ and not trithout 
personal toil. He is'a very intelligent man, and pos. 
sesses that polished simplicity of manners which an 
extensive intercourse with mankind usually produces in 
men of superior minds, while his deportment is so af. 
fable as to give a stranger assurance in his society. 

Mrs. appeared like a superior w<Hnan possessed 

of extensive and various information, and manners 
corresponding to those of her husband. W'e took 
breakfast in a little octagodal apartment resembling a 
ship^s cabin and lighted from above. From among 
the interesting topics which occupied the morning, I 
will repeat a few obsbrvations concerning America. 

In reply to a remark of my companion, that, on ac. 
count of the prevalence of faction, the American con. 
stitntions of governJhent could not long subsist, Mr. 
I expressed his conviction that they might continne, 
perhaps, for centuries ; because from the constant 
flowing of the tide of population, westward, to the 
unsettled countries, (a current which, for hundreds of 
miles was not opposed by any obstacle,) a very long 
period must elapse before the population of the cities 
would so far accumulate as to afford the circumstances 
most favourable to rebellion ; and this accumulation 
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could not be expected till there should be a reflux of 
the tide of population from the west to the east. 

He remarked that the Americans were an agricultu- 
ral people, dispersed over a great extent of territory, k^L- 
not gathered into manufacturing towns of yast popura- e^i,i) 
tion, but occupied in their own concerns, and little • JA^^ 
disposed to leave them for the sake of interfering in 
government. " 

Mrs." ■ added, in confirmation of these remarks, 
that the Americans were a very mild people, and not 
incUued to turbulence and riot. She applied the ob. 
servation especially to the better orders of society, the , , 
mildness and suavity of whose manners, she thought 
were as remarkable as the rudeness of the lower or- 
ders ; she X complained much of the insolence of our 
inn.holders and servants, and generally of that class 
of society upon which the rich are dependent for their 
comfort. She thought that we suffered our national 
character to be degraded by receiving, with open arms, 
the outlaws of Europe, and by admitting forgi^ers to * 
manage our finances, ^nd to influence the enaction and 
frustrate the executi9n of our laws, while desperate 
adventurers reviled our beat men with impunity.. 

They observed that the Americans possessed the 
power of ' expressing their thoughts with a degree of 
facifty which,when they first heard it, astonished them. 
It made little difference whetherXhe speaker understood . 
his subject or not, whether he were a man of sense or 
a fool^ in either case there was a copipusness and 
elegance of expression which seemed to pervade all 
ranks. 

They had listened with surprise, to hear young la- 
dies, in particular, convey their ideas with such beauty 
29* 
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and flaency of dictioOy as was rarel j found m the eid 
world ; and thej did not coofioe this obsenrati«o to 
high life ; fer, in NorthXar olina^ they had heard a 
poor woman, who^ wkh a hosband and five cfaihken, 
inhabited a miserable hut, with ool j ane room, deplore 
her suflferings in such langaage as a lady of the Cowtt 
of St. James woeld have been proud toeqoal. 

They said, that In travelling through the United 
States, from north to south, and from east to west, 
they had never met with an individual who stuttered, 
stammered, or hesitated. 

They thought that the New^England states, (and es. 
pecially Connecticut,) were distinguished by ssperior 
decency and sobriety, better morals and more attention 
to religion. In Connecticut especially, said Mr. — ■> — , 
there is a voluntary resp^t manifested for magistrates ; 
people of the lowerjordera pull off their hats to a gen- 
tleman ; and, although they are decided republicans^ 
they are opposed tfi unqualified liberty and equality, 
and friends to subordination and social order, for 
which they are called aristocrats by their . southern 
brethren. 

They admired, very much, the beauty of the New- 
England villages, and said that there was a degree of 
neatness, comfort, and cheerfulness in their appear* 
ance, superior to any thing of the kind found' iiiK£u» 
. rope. 

I went a few days since to hear a Scotch baronet, 
preach. You will probably §mile, for, nothing can 
appear more singular to an American than that a titled 
man should voluntarily become a preacher. I assure 
you he is not tinctured with enthusiasm, but, on the 
contrary, exhibits every proof of a \erj sound and 
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excellent mind, and .of rational altlioBgh ardent piety* 
I have heard him several times with pleasure, and I am.- 
told ^hftt the meritorious example which he has exhi. 
bited k not unprecedented among titled mea in Scot, 
land. He still retains his title, and is nef er called the 
Rev. bvt Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood« He is a 
settled minister here, and, with a young man of muck 
promise, and the most excellent character, for his col. 
league, has the charge of the West Kirk. 



No. LXXXIX.— DEPARTURE FROiM EDINBURGH AND 
RIDE TO GLASGOW. 

Regret at leaving Edtnburgh....LinlUhgow.... Anciently asplen* . 
did pla6e....0Id church««ApparitioEU...Kuins of the PaUce of 
Linlithgow....Falkirk....Battle8 between the Scotch and Eng. 

lish The great cana].....Glasgow....Situation Buildings... 

Population....University....Library....Pi"ofessorship8, &c. 

Jpril 26. — It is impossible that any one should as- 
sociate long among so warm hearted and^ friendly a 
people as the Scotch without permitting his feelings to 
become interested in their social circles. Mine ha?e 
become so, in no small degree, and I could not remain 
unaffected by numerous instances of civility, kindness, 
and friendsliip. Accordingly, I have contemplated 
with pain the period of my final departure. Although 
happy to return to my country and friends, I cannot 
fail to realize with regret, that I shall never again be. 
hold those who have ftiade my residence here so happy. 
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But, such is the condition of human life. If we would 
avoid the pain of separating from our friends, we can. 
not have any, for, in proportion as they are more en- 
deared, the anguish of losing them is increased, and he 
who would shun the suffering, so closely allied to the 
highest pleasures of the heart, must be a stranger to 
those pleasures also. 

The influences of spring are now sensibly felt ; ver- 
dure is fast returning to the trees, the hedge-rows, and 
the fields, and, at a period when the face of nature is 
about to assume its most beautiful livery, I am to com- ^ 
mence my exile on the desolate ocean. * 

I had arranged all my affairs ; my passport, after 
suffering some of the usual delays of office, had been 
granted by the Lord Provost ; I had called on most of 
my friends, and exchanged with them those parting ex- 
pressions of kindness, which, although depressing, are 
still grateful to the feelings ; and I had seen, ptobably 
for the last time, but without teeing formal leave, that 
family in which I have found so much cordiality and 
friendship, that I shall never cease \.o remember them 
with mixed emotions of pleasure and regret. 

The forenoon was engrossed by the usual labours 
of packingi and a little after noon, I was ready to de- 
part. 

The tjvo gentlemen who had been my immediate 
eompanions through the winter, determined to proceed 
with me io the western side of the island ; — the one to 
embark along with myself, for America, and the other 
to travel in the highlands of Scotland. 

We stepped into a post-chaise, and with a very fine 
^^I'i proceeded seventeen miles through a beautiful 
country, to Linlitligow. 
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Linlithgow was formerly a plaice of considerable 
splendour, but has declvoed very much since the union*. 
While the horses were changing we visited the ancient 
church, anil, an old woman, who attended u», pointed 
out the aisle where, as tradition reports, a spectre ap. 
peared to James IV. before the battle of Floddenfield, 
to warn him of his impending fate ; he was slain in 
that battle. In the same church we saw the sepulchral 
vault of the Earls of Linlithgow, and the leaden cof. 
fins, containing thebodies of the dead. n 

Near the church stand the walls of the ancient Pa^ 
lace of Linlithgow, once a favourite residence of the 
Scottish monarchs. It was preserved in good repair, 
till about sixty years ago^ when it was accidentally 
burnt by the king's troops. It is now a very fine ruin, 
and, hi its days of grandeur, must have been a delight- 
ful residence ; for, it stands on a hill cootiguous to a 
handsome lake, and commands an ejitensive view, of a 
very beautiful country. In this palace the unfortunate 
Queen Mary was born. 

In contemplating this residence of ancient royalty, 
now a ruin, a stranger cannot but feel some degree of 
melancholy and ^egret, blended with emotions of so. 
lemnity and grandeur; for, ^' the glory is departed'^ 
from Scotland, and she has become only an appendage 
of the country,to which she gave a monarch. 

Fropa Linlithgow we proceeded through* a delightful 
country, which was someivhat hilly, and ornamented 
with country seats. 

At Falkirk J we dined on salmon ; salmon are caught 
in abundance in the rivers of Scotland, and are in the 
market eight months out of twelve ; from Berwick they 
form a great article of export to Loudon 'y they are 
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packed in ice, and both ice and fish bring a good price 
on their arrival. 

Falkirk stands about two miles from the Forth, 
which here becomes narrow, and presents a series of 
mountains on its opposite bank. The appearance of 
the town is rather mean ; it contains about 4000 inha- 
bitants, and is said to derive no small part of Us sup. 
port from the sale of highland cattle, and from the vi. 
cinity of the celebrated Carron iron. works ; one of the 
most extensive manufactories of the kind in the world. 
Strangers are absolutely excluded from seeing them, 
and therefore we did not make the attempt. 

Near Falkirk, in the year 1298, Edward I. defeated 
the Scotch under Sir William Wallace ; the carnage on 
the side of the vanquished was dreadful, and this un- 
fortunate battle led to the subjugation of Scotland. 

Almost on the same ground, the English were de. 
featcd by the Scotch in the year 1746; this gallant 
people fought with. groat bravery in support of the 
prince commonly called the Pretender, whom' they re- 
garded as their lawful sovereign. 

Soon after leaving Falkirk, we passed under the fa. 
mous canal, which connects the Forth and the Clyde, 
and thus forms a communication between the German 
ocean and the Atlantic. An arch of stone is turned 
over the road, in the manner of a bridge ; the bed of 
the canal is supported on the arch, and thus a river 
passes over (he head of the traveller. 

We here met with a little gratification, which we had 
wished for, but hardly expected. As we came within 
view of the place where the canal crossed the road, we 
saw a sloop upon it, under full sail, but not quite ar- 
rived at the point of intersection ; silver was applied 
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to the post-boy, and the whip to the horses, so that we 
camenp at the next moment, and had the pleasure of 
passing under the arch, while the sloop sailed over our 
heads. 

This canal, which does honour to the spirit of the 
country, and is a great public benefit, was begun in 
1768, and finished in 1790. It is thirty-five miles 
long, without including some branches. ^^ The sum- 
mit of the canal is 141 feet above the level of the sea. 
The number ef the locks is twenty on the east, and 
nineteen on the west. The medium breadth of the ca. 
nal at the surface is 56 feet, and at the bottom 9,7, 
Vessels of 80 or 90 tons may be navigated through, 
and are fit for voyages by sen/' 

We stopped to take tea at a plUce called the half-way 
house, and, without any interesting incident, arrived at 
Gla^ow at ten o'clock at night. 

€f|-ASG0W. 

jiprtl 28. — It was my intention to spend a few days 
in the city of Glasgow, but I find myself obliged to 
hasten on to Greenock, or incur the risk of losing my 
passage. My knowledge of Glasgow is therefore ex. 
tremely superficial. 

I spent several hours in walking through the town in 
yarious directions, and was much pleased with the beau- 
ty of the buildings. They are constructed, as in Edin- 
burgh, of fine free-stone ; mogt of them are lofty and 
handsome, and the whole town presents a very advanta- 
geous filppearance. Its situation is however principally 
on level ground, and therefore it does not afibrd those 
fine romantic views with which Edinburgh abounds. 
It stands chiefly on the west bank of the river Clyde, 
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^oTcr which Ihere are three bridges. The Clyde is, 
howeter, at this place a shallow river, and admiw only 
▼ery small sloops np to the town. Glasgow is more 
than twf iity miles from the sea-shore ; the shipments 
of the morchantsare made at Port-Glasgow and Gree- 
nock, which He a good way down the river. 

The population of Glasgow is about 77,000 ; it has 
numerous manufactures of glass, cotton-goods, potte. 
ry, &c. and is the great emporium of the western parts 
of Scotland. It is one of the handsomest towns in 
-Great. Britain, and is the seat of a celebrated univer. 
sity. 

Through the kind offices of a gentleman to whom 
we were introduced by one of our Edinburgh friends, 

Mr. C and I tad an opportunity of seeing this 

institution. 

The structures are very much like those of the Eng- 
lish universities, that is, in the form of the hollow 
square. Their appearance is venerable and impressive. 
There is a fine library of about 70,000 volumes, which 
are arranged very advantageously in a large room. 
They arj>" now erecting a magnificent Grecian edifice, 
for the reception of the anatomical museum of the late 
celebrated John Hunter, of London. It was "bequeath- 
ed by the distinguished man who formed it, to the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and is soon to be transferred io 
the building which is preparing for it. 

The university of Glasgow is abundantly endowed ; 
I am told that it has about twelve professorships, and, 
in point of real utility, it is said to equal any*nstitu- 
tion in the island. The number of young men is about 
700, and there is a respectable medical school con- 
nected with the university, I did not observe any 
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tiling remarkably different from what is commonly 
seen la other institutions of the kind, except that the 
young men wore gowns of scarlet cloth, most of which 
were so old and rusty, as to give them a slovenly and 
ludicrous appearance. 

I had not the pleasure of seeing any of the profes- 
sors ; I had letters to two of them, but they were 
abroad at the time. 



No. XC— PAISLEY.-^REENOGK. 

Paisley.....The holy-mount.. ..Manufacture of muslin.....Condi- 
tion of the manufactures....The echoing chapel...Private hos- 
pitality Familiar and afTectionate manners....Greenock 

Population... .Different appearance of European and Ameri- 
can towns. 

PAISLEY. 

Wishing to visit Paisley, I left my companions, who 
preferred4)roceeding by the direct route to Greenock. 
My ride of Sjeven miles to Paisley presented nothing 
more interesting than a fine champaigne, wonderfully 
-well cultiyated, and hardly inferior in beauty and fer. 
tility to the finest parts of England. 

The spring is far advanced ; Terdure every where 
meets the eye, and a few weeks will bring to perfection 
f bat beauty which is already so conspicuous. 

I called upon a family, with one of the heads of 
-which I had been acquainted in Edinburgh, and al- 
voL. fi. 30 
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though I liad deposited my baggage at the ion, and in. 
tended to return to the same house to lodge, the hOspi. 
tality of my friends would not allow them to liateo, a 
moment) to that arrangement ; my trunks were imme. 
diately sent for, and myself detained, with such marks 
of kindness, that it was impossible eTen to wish to be 
away, » 

Mr» S , at whose house I was, took me ont, 

at my own request, to see the town. We went Irst to 
the holy-mount. Thi%handsome eminence, which de- 
TiTes its name from a church upon its summit, stands 
in the midst of the town, and commands an extensive 
Tiew of a very fine plain country, which, at the dis. 
tance of many miles, is bounded by lofty bil1$. 

You do not need te be informed that Paisley is the 
place wker€ a great part of the muslins, carried from 
Scotland to America, are manufactured. There are in 
it about 30,000 people, who are, for the most part, 
employed in this business. The operative manufaetur. 
ers live in the town, which is composed of a very com. 
pact collection of houses, which, although comforta. 
ble, are rather mean la their appearance ; but, among 
ihem are interspersed houses of considerable magnifi. 
cence, which belong to the proprietors of t^e manu- 
factures. 

The labourers are well paid ; a fi^rst rate weaver can 
. cam nine shillings a day, and others in proportion ; 
but, they are described as being, in general, a very im- 
provident class ; they spepd as fast as they earn, and 
make no provision for a future day. 

Girls who, on common days, appear barefooted in 
the streets, are seen on Sundays, flauiiting in silk 
stockings and muslin. This representation is said. 
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howerer, not to be uuiversally true ; some are so pro. 
Tident that they become possessed of comfortable cir. 
cumstances, but, most of them are tbrovn into imme. j^ - 
diate distress, by any unfavourable turn in their busi- 
tiess. 

In the course of our walk, we pasised the church 
where the venerable Dr. Witherspoon used to preach. 
We visited also, what is regarded as one of the great- 
est curiosities in Paisley ; I allude to an ancient Go- 
thic chapel that formerly s'eryed as a place of inter- 
ment for a nobl6 family ; it is remarkable for a singu- 
lar echo, which is produced when the door is shut with 
•force ; it' is so loud as to resemble thunder, and yet, 
it IS very distinct. It is said that musical tones, whe. 
ther from an instrument or from the voice, produce a 
Tcry sweet echo in this place. 

When it became so dark that we eould see nothlrtg 
more, we returned to the house, domestic music, 
M^hich is as common in Scotch families, as in those of 
our country, entertained us during a part of the even, 
ing ; a young lady, a member of the family, sung in 
concert with the piano. A religious service succeeded, • 
and then we sat down to supper, with one of those fa- 
miliar and gratifying conversations, so frequent on 
such occasions in Scotland, in which the head and the 
heart both concur, and the social pleasures of the mo. 
ment are not alloyed by any thing which may produce 
regret in the recollection. The usual affectionate good 
night terminated the interview, and the morning pro- 
duced a repetition of the enjoyments of the evening. 

But, there was a painful drawback, arising from the 
certainty that I must, in the course of two hours, leave 
these interesting people, without the smallest probabi. 
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lity of e?er seeing them agaio. As I would not, how- 
erer, haTe you imagine that I am writing a '^ senti. 
mental joamey," I assure you that I sat down with 
cheerfulness, to breakfast, and the time was beguiled 
by conversation, till, at nine o'clock, the sounding of 
the coachman's horn gave the signal for farewell / we 
parted with a warm expression of the best wishes, and 
as the coach darted forward, we interchanged the last 
waving of the hand. 

After travelling five or six miles, we arrived on the 
banks of the Clyde, which had now become a conside. 
rable river ; the country, on the opposite shore, ap. 
peared mountainous and rugged, while that on the side 
where we travelled was fertile, highly cultivated, and 
beautiful. 

The Clyde became wider as we advanced ; we passed 
Dumbarton Castle^ which is situated on a barren and 
lofty rock in the middle of the river, and Dumbarton 
itself, a considerable town, lying immediately conti. 
guous, on the northern shore ; we soon arrived at 
Port Glasgow, a small trading place, three miles abo^ve 
Greenock, and reached the latter town at noon. 

GREENOCK. 

My companions soon arrived from Glasgow; we 
found out our Captain, and went on board his ship, 
the Fanny ; found her accommodations excellent, and 
speot the remainder of the day in preparations for our 
passage. 

V^ April 30.— In the morning we took leare of Mr.. 
C , who crossed the Clyde, to travel in the high« 
lands. 
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Greenock is a commercial town, situated on the 
southern bank of the Clyde, at the foot of a range of 
high hills. It contains about .20,000 people. You 
must not, however, judge of the apparent magni- 
tude of European towns, by comparing them witli 
places pf the same population iu America. They do 
not make half the figure in point of e&tent. The 
houses are often so high, and always so compactly 
built, and so filled with inhabitants, that a Tast popu. 
lation is contained within very moderate 4imits. Gree- 
nock, although it has four times as many inhabitants 
as New.Haven, in Connecticut, appears like a smaller 
town, and Edinburgh is inferior, in extent, to I^ila. 
delphia, and Glasgow to Nev^r-York. European towns 
have the appearance of more solidity and durability 
than the American, but the latter are more airy and 
ugreeable. 

I dined with a merchant of Greenock, Mr. M'G— , 
to whose more than polite attentions I ha'd been in. 
debted for most of the preparatory arrangements of my 
passage, which had been settled principally by corres- 
pondence. It is almost unnecessary to add that I met 
with aill that hospitality and kindness which every- 
where distinguish the private mrcles of this country. 

Muif 1.— -An incessant rain kept us within doors the 
next day, and prevented me from making any addi- 
tional observations upon Greenock and its environs. 

The sailing of our ship, which was fixed for this 
day, has been deferred^till to.morrow, when our cap. 
tain promises that he will positively pot to sea ; and, 
from the state of his ship, I am inclined to believe he 
will go. 

30» 
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No. XCI.— PASSAGE TO AMERICA. 

£inbark....Bank8 of the Clyde.....Interesting circumstance..... 
Lose sight of the land..«A storm.... A distressing calm.... A 
fini ruii....Cros8 the banks of Newibundland....Fine winds.... 
Find bottom. ...Fishing for mackereL^.Smoothness of the sea 
....Instantaneous gale....Land....Drop anchor....Conclu8ion. 

^ itfaj^ 9.—- Accordingly, at noon- we embarked, and, 
at two o'clock, set sail in a storm of wind and rain ; 
the wind was fair, and, about dark, we pashed out of 
the Cljde, and bade Great-Britain adieu. The banks 
of the river are lofty ; almost mountainous, and, in a 
fine day, must present many interesting views, which, 
on this occasion, were obscured by clouds and rain. 
The Clyde affords a fine haven ; the entrance- is suffi- 
ciently wide ; it has a good depth of water, and is well 
protected by the land. 

We passed a small Tillage lying on the left bank 
ot the river, and near its mouth. As the village came 
into view, J observed the people, men, women, and 
children, running dowp to the shore ; where they 
stood, intently gazing^ upon the ship. I was not long 
held in suspense us to the cause. There was a Scotch 
gentleman on board, who placed himself in a conspi- 
cuous part of the deck, where, although it pontinaed 
to rain hard, he remained, lo^^king earnestly at tha 
little cluster on the beach ; he was silent, but the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and when the ship caine 
abreast of the village, the people on the shore gavo 
three cheers, which he endesiToired to return. A fair 
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and skoDg wind filled oar canvass-— a farouTiDg cur- 
rent urged us forward, and we soon left them out 
of sight, although they lingered on the beach, and 
pursued us with their eyes till we could see them no 
more. 

This Toluntary tribute of respect and affection was 
paid by these poor villagers to the gentleman whom I 
have mentioned. After an absence of 18 years, he had 
beeii to Tisit this, his native spot, and he was now on 
his return to the West-Indies, probably for the re- 
mainder of his life, 

Maif 3.— -In the night we ran by the Isle of Arran, 
tacked and stood into the north channel, where we 
were when morning returned, and discovered to us 
Ireland in full view on our left, and the Western Isl- 
ands on our right. 

A fair wind soon carried us out of sight of land, 
and beyond the hidden rocks. which abound in these 
seas. 

In the occurrences of a passage which was both pros* 
perous and rapid, there was so little that was remarka. 
ble, that I shall not trouble you with many of its 
details. On the banks of Newfoundland we encoun- 
tered a tempest, little inferior in violence to some of 
those which attended the outward passage. At times 
we had to endure the languor of calms, with the dis- 
tressing rolling, occasioned by the vast fluctuation of 
billows,^ which were still smooth as a new-shorn 
mound ;— -we were chilled by prevailing northerly 
winds, and uncommon retinues of whales attended 
some parts of our progress. But, in general, we were 
highly favoured. Most of the passage was accomplish- 
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ed daring the prevalence of two periods of fine winds, 
each of which lasted nearly a week. 

During these periods our yards were never shifted, 
and hardly a rope was palled ; our sails were con- 
stantly inflated, with a wind that had all the steadiness, 
and more than the force, of the tropical breezes ; with 
few exceptions we had bright suns and fine skies ; our 
log-book gave us, most of the time, a reckoning of 
from 180 to 200 miles in a day, and \yhHe we were 
sailing at this rapid rate, the ship ran through the water 
with so steady and smooth a motion, and the sea was 
so quiet, that we could read, write, or walk the deck 
with perfect safety and convenience, and not a glass 
was overturned, or a drop of wine spilled upon the 
table. In such an eveti tenor of things, you will easily 
imagine that few events would occur to give variety to 
the scene. 

Accovdingly, on the 24th ^ we arrived on the soOnd. 
ings,' upon the American coast, but, during the two 
succeeding days, we were surrounded by fogs and mist, 
and almost becalmed ; we amused our^lves however 
with fishing. 

The number of mackerel which we caught, the nu- 
merous sloops and other small vessels that were plying 
about us in all directions, our soundings rapidly de- 
creasing, and the warmtl| a^d softness of the wind, 
which, blowing from the west, brought off with it the 
'Smell of smoke, all concurred to convince us that we 
were close in with the shore, and that the fog and 
miat jalone preve;ited us from making the desired dis- 
covery. 

The ev^ing of the 26th was uncommonly grateful. 
Instead of the cold and piercing northerly winds, that 
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had been so frequent during our passage, the air ha4a 
balmy softness and fragrance ; the water wai( all smooth 
and glassy, as if it had been one great mirror, and, in 
confident security, and not a little alacrity of spirits, 
from the near prospect of our port, we had spread 
every sail to the breeze, and dreamed not of danger. 
But,in the twinkling of an eye, the wind chopped round 
to the east, and we saw the water rippling and foaming 
before it, as it came on. In an instant, it struck our 
top-sails, and before we felt it at all on deck, the ship 
suddenly reeled to leeward with so much force, that the 
people in the cabin came running up in much alarm, 
supposing the ship to be oversetting. The full violence 
of a gale of wind now struck us, and immediately all 
was hallooing and exertion on board, to hand the sails. 
Happily, as the watch had not been set for the night, 
the crew were all on deck, and, in a few minutes, the 
ship was eased of so much canvass, that our apprehen* 
sions of immediate danger were removed. But, I never 
saw such an instantaneous transition from the mildness 
of a summer sea, to the fury ef a tempest, and the 
coldness of March. 

It continued to blow hard all night, and we stood 
off and on, till the day dawned ; for, having learned 
from a small sloop, that we were within seven leagues 
of Sandy-Hook, we did not dare to j)roceed on our 
course, lest we should .run upon the land. 

Being somewhat solicitous for our safety, I only lay 
down for a short time, in my clothes, bikt, refreshing 
sleep was unattainable, as my mind was alive to every 
noise, and the roaring of the wind, the tossing of the - 
ship, and the stamping and hallooing of the sailors on ^ 
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. deck were ioceasant ; the moon liowe?er favoured us, 
and the night passed away in safety. 
l^\ May 27.— Aboot day-light the gale was reduced to a 
iine stiff breeze, and the ship went rapidly on before 
it for New. York. 

At 6 o'clock, I went on deck, and with an eager 
glance and a thrill of joy, fastened my eyes on the 
high hills of Never Sink in New.Jersey, now in full 
view ! ♦ r<#AAa4^K « « « iib « 

Every moment they became more distinct ; the wind 
was as propitious as we could wish, the water became 
smooth, the day was uncommonly fine, and by 10 
o'clock we were so near the shore that the pilot came 
on board. 

The green trees and the - green fields of I^ng and 
Staten.Islands, which, when they were first discovered, 
ttirew only ft faint shade of colour over the skirts of 
* the horizon, now began to present distinct and de. 
lightful imaged. While the contemplation of my be- 
loved country filled my mind with pleasure, my e} es 
were constantly occupied with the many beauties pre. 
sented by the full maturity of spring ; beauties which 
those alone can see in perfection, whohave been con. 
fined for weeks to the dreary desert of the ocean. 

We entered the narrows, and with every circumstance 
to render the termination of our passage agreeable, 
were wafted along by a strong tide and a favouring 
jlFind ; the ocean receded from bur sight, and the part, 
ing view produced no painful emotions ; serene waters 
succeeded, surrounded, every where, by a verdant and 
, beautiful country ; the spires of New- York, with its 
grove of masts, appeared over the land, and the buil- 
' dings .of the city soon became distinctly visible ; ib» 
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boats of the news-men clustered aroand as to learn 
M^hat was doing in the old world, and we had hardly 
time to tell them before we dropped our anchor at noon, 
opposite to one of the slips of New-York. 

Thus terminated a highly prosperous and pleasant 
passage. I need not say with what emotions of grati. 
tude and pleasure I placed my footf once more, on 
American ground, or with what satisfaction I received 
the welcome of the friends whom I met. 

As I have not, like Johnson, ^^ protracted my work, 
till most of those whom I wished to please have sunk 
into the graye," I cannot say, like h|m, that I ^' dis. 
miss it with frigid tranquillity." ^'^ 

On the contrary, while it 'will afford to myself a 
review of some of the scenes of my life, I shall be 
greatly gratified, should my friends not find it wholly 
incapable of affording amusement, or of imparting 
information. 

Should it answer t^esc purposes, it will fulfil the 
principal object that has induced me to persevere in 
an undertaking, which has nx)t been accoQuplished 
without s6me labour, and some Invasion of the hours 
of relaxation from business, and of repose from fa« 
tfgue. 

If, however, I have failed to interest, to inform, 
or to amus^ an apology derived from the frequent 
embarrassments to which a daily writer is exposed,. 
on account of the hurry of business, and the frequent^ 
barrenness of the passing hour, may possibly merit 
some attention, and justly claim a share of induU 
gence. 

FINIS. * 
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